EMERSON AS DIARIST 
(A Middle-Aged View) 
G. R. Etuiorr 


N the year 1928 a kind acquaintance connected with 
| the Emerson family conducted me through the great 
man’s house at Concord, Massachusetts. His library 
was the chief attraction. We lingered there for a long 
while, extracting from the shelves one book after another, 
at random, but carefully, reverently. I could easily 
imagine the sage himself thus engaged in a leisure hour. 
From my youth on I had studied every picture and every 
written description of him that I could come at; and 
whenever I chanced to meet older persons who had 
actually seen him, perhaps even talked with him, I tried 
their patience with cross-examining questions. Gradually 
my mind had acquired a vivid moving-picture of him. 
So that now he himself seemed to be present, stepping 
from bookcase to bookcase, pulling out volumes at 
random as I was doing—but not at all with my air of 
reverence. No; the face of the noble Shade contemplated 
these books with an air of genial tolerance. I could see 
his eye and finger running rapidly from page to page. 
He was “reading for lustres,” as he put it. Books were 
“for idle moments.” The “great soul that o’er him 
planned” did not set much store by books (as the New- 
England idiom runs). . . . But, I reflected, could that 
“great soul” be the Universal Soul itself, which is the 
source of all great books, and treasures them up to a life 
beyond life—Milton’s Works, for instance, which appear 
on yonder shelf? Or was that “great soul” just Emerson’s 
great soul, or was it just the soul of Emerson, or—what? 
My visit to Emerson’s library inspired me to make a 
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careful study of his voluminous Fournals.* I found that 
as a young man he was extraordinarily influenced by 
Milton and Wordsworth. I found also that he never 
succeeded in sufficiently clearing his mind as to the basic 
difference between those two poets in their outlook on 
life. Milton, of course, was always a believer in Divine 
Grace; Wordsworth, at the height of his poetic career, 
was devoted to a sort of pantheistic self-reliance. Those 
two beliefs are incompatible; but Emerson combined 
them. Of course, this kind of criticism of him is resented 
by the uncritical Emersonian; who, by the way, is far 
from extinct in my own breast. He likes to exclaim: 
“Emerson is first and last a poet, as he himself declared, 
and why on earth should he be blamed for not construct- 
ing a tight system of philosophy and theology?” But 
this question begs the question. No sensible person 
could blame Emerson for not building up a strictly logical 
system of thought. The point is that he did not suffi- 
ciently clear his mind to be a real poet—unless one believes 
with certain poets of to-day that a real poet is one who 
does not clear his mind at all. This current belief is 
considerably a fruit of Emersonianism. 

But be it noted that Emerson himself keenly deplored 
his own deficiency of form in both verse and prose. The 
good essay or the good poem demands on the part of the 
writer a certain preliminary clearing of the mind which is 
hard to define as a process but is easily recognizable in 
the resulting work of art. Emerson is not first-class 
either as poet or essayist in the strict sense of these two 
terms. From beginning to end he is mainly a diarist, a 
journalist; and a very great one indeed, an elevated 
Montaigne. How very much better his essay “‘Self- 


*Quotations from his Fournals and other works given in the course of this 
paper are used with permission of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Reliance” would have been if only he had written it as 
what it properly is, a diarian confession, instead of making 
it into an oratorical adjuration. But like the other 
leaders of the Romantic Movement he wanted to adjure, 
to orate, to preach; and especially in the oratorical 
America of those days, above all for the descendant of 
many ministers, the lure was terribly strong. He humor- 
ously remarked in one of his early letters to Carlyle that 
he (Emerson) apparently considered his message to the 
public to be of great importance, so much trouble was 
he taking to find out just what it was. He never really 
found out; for a ““message’”’ has a kind of consistency that 
a diary does not need. And the paradox of Emerson as 
writer is this, that while yearning for a loftier form than 
diary, he deprecated the consistency without which a 
diarist cannot attain a loftier form. 

And beneath that paradox, indeed at the very root of 
all Emerson’s incoherencies, is his failure to discriminate 
firmly between Divine Grace, in which he always really 
believed, and human self-reliance, which he came to 
believe divine. So it is, in essence, no doubt; but not in 
actuality. But Emerson, while sharply aware of the sad 
difference between the ideal and the actual, would not 
draw a clear line between the human actuality and the 
divine essence of self-trust. For such a line is a moral 
line; and Emerson, like the other Romantics, and more or 
less in reaction from the conventional eighteenth century, 
did not like moral lines: they seemed to him conventional. 
However, there is a line between a conventional moral 
line and a real moral line! “Dear me,” I hear the great 
Shade exclaim, “‘you are full of lines, little man!” That 
would be a right enough rejoinder to a mere critic on the 
part of a great diarist. But it does not represent the 
right attitude for a would-be prophet in preaching to his 
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people, the young American people whom he was urging 


to grow up. One does not grow up by means of an 
ebullient and indiscriminate self-trust; one remains im- 
mature. Emerson is on firm ground when he is content 
to diarize genially his self-reliance, but not when he 
preaches it loftily. He made a capital blunder for art, 
morals, and religion when he insisted loftily upon self- 
trust without insisting clearly upon the line between right 
and wrong self-trust. 

As a man he drew the lines that he would not draw in 
his books. Thus there was a bad gap between his way 
of life and his literary way. This phenomenon was char- 
acteristic of the Romantics; it may be termed the 
Romantic Hiatus. But in Emerson’s case it stands out 
greatly because he was so great as a man. It accounts 
for a certain lack of life-blood in his writings which he 
himself deplored, though he did not put his finger squarely 
on the cause of it. In his best diarian-jovial manner he 
wrote in his journal: ‘“The past has baked my loaf, and 
in the strength of its bread I break up the old oven.” 
He broke up Puritanism with the strength he had derived 
from Puritanism. He left the pieces lying around; he 
was fond of them. If only he could have rebuilt the oven 
in modern shape, his writing would have attained high 
form and richer vitality. He would have supplied the 
new America with an entirely genuine bread of the spirit 
instead of the fast-risen loaves that produced, for instance, 
Walt Whitman. 

As a man Emerson was clearly a theist; but his 
writings gave people just occasion to accuse him of pan- 
theism. “A stupid noun,” said he. But there was a real 
obtuseness in his own theologic vision. As a writer he 
did not shape out clearly what may be called the higher 
theism; he reacted confusedly from current conventional 
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theism. He was pleased when a little girl said of his 
pantheistic poem on Brahma, “It just means God.” 
But this good little girl, like Emerson himself, had been 
brought up a good theist. A little girl to-day, say a 
freshwoman in one of our most enlightened colleges, 
would probably say of that poem, “It just means that 
I must do whatever I feel like—fine!” Emerson did not 
feel like clearing his mind theologically. That process 
would not have necessitated his becoming the thing that 
he liked to mock at, a theologian. But it would have 
necessitated his sketching unmistakably in his essays the 
idea of God that he actually lived by. Thus he would 
have done what he above all others seemed destined to do: 
namely, to reshape theism so as to save it for modern 
literature. 

But he was afraid of appearing to endorse conventional 
gods. Emerson’s persistent fear of conventionalism, a 
fear not recognized by himself nor adequately by his 
biographers, was a potent factor in his work. His pre- 
decessor, Wordsworth, though a smaller person, had a 
sturdier kind of individuality; supported, of course, by 
the assured tone of the old national culture of England. 
Emerson shared the personal incertitude of the young 
United States, which had begun their career as a separate 
nation only a quarter of a century before the birth of 
their greatest sage. He shared the new nation’s tendency 
to be extremely conventional and, by way of reaction, 
wildly individualistic. In his life Emerson was far more 
conventionally correct than Wordsworth; in his writings 
he exerted himself to be far less so. He had to overdo 
his individualism to make sure that he had it—in despite 
of Boston! It is a significant fact that in the eighteen- 
thirties and forties when young Emerson was launching 
his attack against “‘a foolish consistency, the hobgoblin of 
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little minds,” old Wordsworth was completing a life that 
illustrated excellently and quietly the inconsistent con- 
sistency that the other was preaching so loudly. 

“TI suppose no man can violate his nature,” Emerson 
was asserting. “Fear never but you shall be consistent 
in whatever variety of actions, so they be each natural 
and honest in their hour.”” Such “variety” had been 
_ displayed by Wordsworth. He was a Christian in his 
youth, nominally at least; a kind of pantheist in his 
thirties; and a convinced Churchman in later life. But 
so little did this sturdy northern Briton care about formal 
consistency that, unlike Emerson, he felt small need of 
justifying his changes to himself, let alone others. He 
did not need to think and talk about personal as dis- 
tinguished from formal consistency, so inexpugnably was 
he possessed of it. In 1834, when Emerson was getting 
away from conventional Christianity, Wordsworth was 
writing the following: 

But who is innocent? By grace divine, 

Not otherwise, O Nature, we are thine. . . . 
Vain is the pleasure, a false calm the peace, 

If He, through whom alone our conflicts cease, 


Our virtuous hopes without relapse advance, 
Come not to speed the soul’s deliverance. . . . 


Thus he wrote, serenely indifferent to the fact that the 
truth embodied in these flat verses contradicts flatly the 
vision of the “Lines Composed above Tintern Abbey” 
thirty-five years earlier, wherein no “He” and no “grace 
divine’ were admitted. Emerson, however, became 
during his thirties fixed for life in a spiritual attitude akin 
to, though highly overtopping, Wordsworth’s Tintern- 
Abbey stage; yet this was inconsistent with the theistic 
truth that fed Emerson’s nobly growing life as a man. 
In religion he was consistently inconsistent; while Words- 
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worth was what Emerson preached that a man should be, 
inconsistently consistent. One important reason was 
that Emerson unlike Wordsworth continued throughout 
life to be subconsciously and extremely afraid of being 
conventional. 

In other words Emerson in his literary-religious atti- 
tude never really grew up. However, Wordsworth in 
growing up lost his youthful verve. Emerson retained 
his till death. And just there lies his value: he is forever 
young. He will always be read by young persons, and by 
old ones who wish to keep their spirits from turning gray. 
Unlucky is the man who cannot adore Emerson in youth; 
unluckier still is he if he does not criticize him in maturity 
and then, in middle age, glance lovingly into his writings 
again and again. In this third stage we pick and choose 
among Emerson’s sentences. And we realize anew the 
great, the divine, fact about the art of letters, that only 
when a man writes truth can he write supremely; and 
that only in so far as he writes truth will his words with- 
stand the corrosion of the passing years. 

For instance, the following, which captivated us when 
young, cannot now satisfy: “A man should learn to 
detect and watch that gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within, more than the lustre of the firma- 
ment of bards and sages.”’ This has about it a certain 
forced and rhetorical air—because it erects a false anti- 
thesis even while pointing to a great truth. The same 
general truth is rendered perfectly in a passage by Robert 
Frost: 

Our very life depends on everything's 

Recurring till we answer from within. 
But Emerson’s passage, in spite of its subtle distinction of 
“light” and “lustre,” throws into a wrong opposition two 
modes of enlightenment that belong together, that are 
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essentially inseparable. Often the authentic inward flash 
comes to us when we are watching intently “the firma- 
ment of bards and sages; and this firmament is more 
worth watching than many, if not most, of the inward 
. gleams of most of us. In the context, the opening para- 
graph of “Self-Reliance,” the author exclaims, “Speak 
your latent conviction and it shall be the universal sense.” 
This, of course, is oratorical sophistry. However, in 
tolerant middle age, we can read it as what it properly is, a 
jotting in the diary of a gifted young man suffering some- 
what from an “inferiority complex” and urging himself 
to come out of it. In the next paragraph our eye is 
pleasurably caught by a sentence rendering the true kind 
of self-trust: “‘A man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work and done his best; but what he 
has said or done otherwise shall give him no peace.” 
This is perfect and permanent writing. We note that the 
rhythm of the prose is true; whereas that of the first 
passage quoted above is pseudo-poetical; and the move- 
ment of the second passage is alliteratively blatant. 
Thus does the great diarist, whose writing is simply his 
variable self on paper, inform us veraciously and un- 
consciously as to his varying degrees of truth. And thus 
do we in middle age browse about, picking and choosing, 
in the vast diary which his complete works are. 

We may say that he now appears to us in five guises: 
we discount the prophet, dubiously admire the orator, 
sympathize with the poet, love the diarist, and venerate 
the sage. In this connection we shall need to modify 
Arnold’s dictum to the effect that Emerson is great, not 
as a writer, but as “the friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit.”” Here Arnold shows his un- 
fortunate tendency, appearing also in his essays on Milton 
and Wordsworth, to separate unduly the thought and the 
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style of the author under consideration. The style is 
properly the form of the thought; and especially is this 
so in the case of Emerson. He lacks wholeness of thought; 
therefore as poet and essayist he is deficient in that 
wholeness of form which means perfect art. But Arnold’s 
kind of classicism, which made him overvalue Gray, 
caused him to undervalue the original and superb art of 
Emerson’s sentences and sentence-groups—that is, his 
diarian art. Emerson is a far greater writer than many 
who are completer artists, including of course Arnold 
himself; including also Swift, I should say. Arnold de- 
clares that Swift, is “among the great writers, the great 
men of letters”—but not Emerson! On the other hand, 
Arnold could not be truly critical of Emerson’s confused 
Over-Soul for this had contributed much to Arnold’s own 
transcendent “power that makes for righteousness.”” To 
put the matter more precisely, and more lugubriously, 
Emerson’s pantheistic Unitarian theism prepared the way 
for Arnold’s Anglican Stoic pantheism. . . . In short, 
Emerson is a much greater writer, and a much more 
dubious friend to those who would live in the spirit, than 
Arnold could see. And it is exactly when Emerson is at 
his best as a writer that he’is most reliable as a spiritual 
guide; so veraciously revealing is his style. 

When quite young I made my first pilgrimage to 
Emerson’s grave. The day was overcast and bleak; I 
saw no other living person in the large Concord cemetery. 
Undirected I did not find for a long while that which I 
was seeking. Then suddenly, in the midst of rows of 
conventional and mostly ugly tombstones, I came upon 
his great rock of unshaped granite. That was as it 
should be. So also, I then thought, was the inscription 
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The willing master lent his hand 
To the great soul that o’er him planned. 


But when some years had gone by, that couplet, for me, 
went by too. It seemed hopelessly sophistic and ora- 
torical; the word “planned” appeared strikingly in- 
apposite. And even to-day, I confess, I should like to 
see carved under that epitaph two or three lines from 
Emerson’s devout and humble little poem on “Grace.” 
That would counteract the epitaph’s air of airy self- 
reliance. However, I now look through and beyond the 
words of that couplet and take its good meaning, more 
than in younger days: it means his radiance. Emerson, 
the most planless of the sages, surpasses the others in a 
special personal radiance; which, one feels mysteriously, 
could perhaps not have existed if there had been much 
more plan in him. His light is not, in the main, religious; 
until one sees that fact one cannot see the truth of him. 
But he is a kind of divine joker in the pack of the world’s 
sages; for God, who is perfectly planful, did not wish the 
human game of wisdom to be too smoothly planned. So 
He created Emerson; He planned something, at least, of 
Emerson’s planlessness; and so there is a certain rightness 
in that epitaph. ... A kind of young Jovian carelessness 
is perhaps the essence of Emerson’s radiance. .. . In the 
sacred precincts of his library in his house at Concord, 
fingering his books with a reverence that he himself denied 
them, I had an intense feeling of his exceptional presence— 
the nobility of stature, the free vigour of intellection, the 
serene gleam, the sentiment divine. 
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T IS about time that poets spoke up for themselves. 

[an to-day the professional monopoly of critics is 
being seriously threatened by the invasion of poets 

into the jealously guarded field of criticism. They seem 
to be increasingly taking over the function usually 
assigned to the critic. Poets possess an intimate under- 
standing of the difficulties of the creative process and the 
special requirements and limitations of their craft. Who 
has a better right, who is better qualified, to speculate on 
the arcana of aesthetics? In the past poets waged wordy 
wars in behalf of their convictions. Indeed, one could 
tentatively advance the thesis that creative writing is an 
indispensable preparation for the proper exercise of the 
critical function. Of the leading English critics—Dryden, 
Samuel Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Pater, Matthew 
Arnold—only two were not also poets. But the fusion 
of poetry and criticism that is taking place to-day is of 
an original, if not altogether unprecedented, kind. Poets 
who have turned critics are interested not so much in 
appreciation, or even technique, as in the problem of 
values. Their major task is to achieve a valid philo- 
sophical outlook, a coherent system of beliefs. 

Since the time when Wordsworth and Shelley formu- 
lated their conception of poetry, a great deal of water has 
flowed under the bridge. A number of important revolu- 
tionary programmes in aesthetics have been advanced. 
Marxism, notably, professes to have given birth to a 
new species of aesthetic theory, socio-economic in method 
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and militantly didactic in purpose. That theory, we are 
informed, has led to the creation of a new type of poetry, 
“proletarian” poetry. Marxist aesthetics and proletarian 
poetry have had many zealous and eloquent advocates of 
late, but few objective and discriminating critics. It was 
fitting that three English poets, though in sympathy with 
many of the aims and ideals of Marxism, should have 
furnished, both in their poetry and prose, a strikingly 
effective criticism of Marxist aesthetics. It was perhaps 
natural, though far from fitting, that they should be 
severely attacked for their pains. Yet it augurs well for 
the future of radical literature in English, that Cecil Day 
Lewis, W. H. Auden, and Stephen Spender have refused 
to accept the officially prescribed dogmas of Marxism 
and have dared to voice their own, often unorthodox, 
conclusions. 

Poetry, whatever its form, and in whatever age it is 
produced, must be regarded essentially as poetry, and not 
as politics. This is a commonplace, but it deserves to be 
repeated since the truth which it embodies is being for- 
gotten. A steadfast adherence to tested truths is spe- 
cially necessary to-day in the realm of Marxist criticism. 
Proletarian poetry, despite the proclamation of its dedi- 
cated prophets, does not destroy all previously existing 
canons of criticism; it simply inaugurates a new type of 
poetry designed to appeal primarily to a special class; it 
is therefore invested with a particular content. The 
living images, the vital perceptions of the outer and inner 
world, the unified aesthetic interconnection, these remain. 
Before lyrical poetry can exert any social influence, it 
must, first of all, communicate emotions to which people 
can respond; otherwise it is not poetry, whatever else it 
may be. In an article on “Proletarian Poetry,” a 
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power to reveal to men the moods they share in common. 
By doing so the poet is in reality welding them together 
“by the unity of mutual understanding in the sphere of 
sentiment, by the ‘sympathy’ that he awakens in all of 
them.” With this it is possible to agree; it is not start- 
lingly original. But when the critic goes on to argue 
that the poet educates the soul of his readers in a certain 
direction and develops their class-consciousness, it is 
time we became sceptical. Shall we concede that all 
poetry is class-conditioned? Bogdanov, in fact, believes 
—and he errs on the side of moderation when compared 
with a critic like Bukharin—that the poet beholds the 
world “from the viewpoint of a certain class; he sees the 
world with the eyes of that class; he thinks and feels in 
the way peculiar to his class because of its social nature. 
Behind the individual author is hidden the collective 
author, his class; and poetry is part of its self-conscious- 
ness.” 

Such a bold generalization regarding the influence of 
class bias on literature cries out to be refuted. Not only 
is it largely false, but it has little value in the sphere of 
aesthetics; for there is really no way of measuring the 
alleged class content of poetry, and little point, conse- 
quently, in forcing poetry within rigid class categories. 
It is a schematic arrangement that has no relation to the 
organic fact. The reality does not square with the wish; 
the substance does not accord with the mechanically 
framed spirit. Nor are we much enlightened when we 
seek to define the essence of proletarian poetry. To say 
that its character is determined by the primary and vital 
needs of the working class, by its réle in production, by 
its solidarity and class-consciousness—to say all that may 
be sound Marxism; it doesn’t make sense as applied to 
the understanding and evaluation of poetry. If we wish 
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to understand the true relation between poetry and 
Marxism we shall have to ask those who have tried to 
find out and who should know whereof they speak: the 
poets. Besides the challenging poetry of a revolutionary 
trend that they have produced, Cecil Day Lewis and 
Stephen Spender have written two critical studies—4 Hope 
for Poetry and The Destructive Element, respectively— 
which help to shed light where the Marxist pundits have 
sown and reaped whirlwinds of darkness. 


Il 


Though a radical humanitarian who dreams of the 
classless society that the future will establish, Cecil Day 
Lewis is no Marxist minuteman of the Revolution. He 
is not only a highly gifted poet but also a critic of singular 
probity and penetration, and his views on the art of 
poetry—views which he has attempted to embody in 
poems like “The Magnetic Mountain” and “Noah and 
the Waters’—are worth serious consideration. His criti- 
cism, like his poetry, represents a search for meaning, 
and above all for spiritual integrity. His outlook is not 
always dispassionate, but it endeavours to be objective, 
and that is its outstanding merit. Intensity of conviction 
need not preclude honest criticism. In 4 Hope for 
Poetry and in some of his other critical essays, Mr. Lewis 
has some illuminating comments to make on the nature 
of the problems confronting the modern poet, the post- 
War poet burdened with a sense of social responsibility. 

It must be pointed out that some of the beliefs common 
to the school of poetry he represents are either remote 
from, or the negation of, orthodox Marxism. From 
Freudianism some of the poets of this school have bor- 
rowed the conception of eternal flux, in which the uni- 
verse, both of mind and matter, is seen as a flow of energy 
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in accordance with the theory of relativity. The sub- 
conscious they regard as a kind of unexplored subter- 
ranean jungle. Out of these psychological sources, and 
divers others, they have framed a belief that the indi- 
vidual is organically linked, in a continuity of time, blood, 
and memory, with the past. This they extend to include 
spiritual kinship with the natural or supernatural beings, 
heroic ancestors, from whom they can derive strength, 
guidance, and inspiration. There is no element of mystic- 
ism in this belief, Cecil Day Lewis assures us. What he 
maintains is that “great men, heroes, men who have 
seemed to live at a higher pressure than the rest, can 
brim over into posterity.”” There is, of course, nothing 
particularly new in this belief, but it serves to illustrate 
one line of cleavage between his thought and the arbi- 
trary repudiation of the past, including hero-worship of 
any kind, that Marxism enjoins. 

This kinship with heroic ancestors does not, however, 
exempt the poet from his duties to society. If the con- 
temporary poet is to become once more the poet of a 
people, he must face the challenge of his complex environ- 
ment. He must inquire searchingly into the nature of the 
appeal that poetry exerts. Since the meaning of each 
poem must be created out of one’s private experience, the 
crucial task of poetry is to create a state of mind. But 
how can it do so when the public has already been 
bludgeoned into mass-conformity by a bewildering vari- 
ety of high-powered agencies of propaganda? Must 
poetry die of inanition in an age of science and Big 
Business? Such disturbing questions—questions which 
the modern poet cannot afford to ignore because they 
vitally affect the process of communication—may have 
prompted Mr. Lewis to turn to criticism. That was one 
way not only of clarifying his aims and stating his beliefs, 
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but also of creating the aesthetic taste whereby the poet 
is understood. As a critic he has dealt courageously 
with many of the fundamental issues that beset the 
modern poet: the impact of politics, the loss of religious 
certitude, the disintegration of the old traditional stand- 
ards, the menace of war and Fascism, the need for a new 
faith which can sustain the artist and impose a unified 
meaning on the world in which he lives. He has not by 
any means solved these problems, but in facing them 
honestly and in giving his provisional conclusions, he has 
performed a valuable critical service. For the whole 
critical battle of the past decade is summed up in this 
debate over the relation of politics to art, the connection 
between poetry and society, the function of the writer in 
an age of violent transition. 

But before poets can inject a social meaning into their 
work, they must first build up a healthy, integrated inner 
activity. They must be whole within before they can 
impose order on the chaos of sensations and impressions 
coming to them from without. By means of retirement 
and introspection, the poet gradually extends his scope 
of vision to include the world and makes that world 
symbolical of his inner states. Finally, he succeeds in 
achieving a fruitful interplay of personal and political 
imagery, of personal and politicalized emotions. This 
is a significant revision of the Marxist imperative that the 
writer must be intellectually converted, that he must 
consciously and completely adopt some political prog- 
ramme. Such a position is instinctively rejected by a 
poet like Cecil Day Lewis. Within him, he feels, is the 
source of creative power, and he cannot release it by 
spelling out some prepared political formula. “It is my 
own experience,” he writes, “that, when I have expressed 
some private experience in a poem, I have frequently 
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discovered it to contain a ‘political’ significance of which 
I was quite unconscious while writing it.” As far as the 
poet is concerned, the ultimate aim, the ideal, which 
Marxism pursues is far more important than the air-tight 
system of dialectics by which it is logically justified. 
Only through compassion, only through the impulsion of 
some profoundly ethical motive—only thus can the poet 
incorporate the teachings of Marxism into his work. 
This is precisely what Mr. Lewis means when he lifts 
Marxism to a plane of love, and declares that “the poet is 
appealing above all for the creation of a society in which 
the real and living contact between man and man may 
again become possible.”’ All impediments to love must 
be destroyed—that is the categorical imperative at the 
heart of his poetic creed. 

Still, if society is to be the final point of reference— 
and he finds no other conclusion possible—what is to be 
the relation between the individual and society? If 
society is sick, the individual cannot escape the universal 
contagion. Communion with society must somehow be 
re-established. But where shall the poet turn? As a 
poet he can reveal only what he feels, and believes in, 
as a man. He cannot console himself with the eternal 
verities: Nature, birth, death. He must live in the 
social foreground of his time. Shall he, however, take 
the final plunge and ally himself with the revolutionary 
forces? Shall he abandon the vocation of poetry as 
ineffectual and obsolescent? Shall he eschew propa- 
ganda, and the thunder of ideologies, in his work? Shall 
he cling to the old precious bourgeois world, or forsake 
everything else and stake his all on creating a new world? 
These are the questions to which Cecil Day Lewis and 
many other poets of a radical stripe, both in England 
and America, are seeking a satisfying answer. 
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Though he believes that poetry can also be propa- 
ganda, Mr. Lewis defines propaganda in such a way as to 
show that he is not in agreement with the Marxist 
aesthetic on this point. Poetry, he insists, must come 
first: the didactic must not be achieved at the expense of 
the creative. The sound conclusion he draws is that 
“poetry, in fact, whatever else it may or may not be, must 
be poetry.”” Indeed, he devotes considerable space to ex- 
posing the fallacies of the crusading Marxist critics who 
contend that the proletarian poet must be a fiery propa- 
gandist in favour of revolutionary action. Mr. Lewis is 
well aware that the poet is a sensitive instrument, not a 
political leader. He is not the mouthpiece of the con- 
sciousness of a class. If he is in close contact with the 
world of experience, his work will necessarily reflect the 
class-conflict. He can, however, advance no panaceas. 
His duty is simply to point the way. 

Mr. Lewis seriously doubts whether any good purpose 
is served by having the poet affiliate himself with some 
political party or programme. Though his poetic faculty 
cannot be directly concerned with politics, if the poet is 
concerned with politics as a man that concern will in- 
evitably affect his expression. He cannot separate his 
poetic faculty from his common humanity. Hence he 
need not join trade-unions, march in picket-lines, or 
volunteer for active service in the International Legion 
now in Spain. This is a useful distinction, but it does 
not dispose of the matter. It does not show to what 
extent the political convictions and activities of the man 
will seep into his work as a poet. It does not indicate to 
what degree poetry may or may not serve as a vehicle for 
political and economic beliefs. And that, after all, is the 
central issue. To say that the poet, if he is to be 
politically conscious, must feel intensely about political 
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ideas, is unsatisfactory. Of course, the poet must feel 
deeply about political ideas, else he cannot write about 
them; or if he does write about them, he will produce a 
didactic tract, or at most an inflamed piece of oratory, 
not a poem. Human emotions are excellent material for 
poetry, but what we must determine is whether the brittle 
stuff of politics can be humanized and synthetized into 
poetry. An idea suffused with emotions is legitimate 
material for poetry, but not all ideas can be suffused with 
emotional content. Incidentally, this is what accounts 
for the failure of a poem like The Dance of Death by 
W. H. Auden, an abstract Marxist morality play. 

In an essay on “Writers and Morals,” Cecil Day 
Lewis emphasizes the enormous responsibility that now 
devolves upon the writer. Underlying every literary 
work is a conscious philosophy, which is conditioned by 
the life-force and by the economic environment of the 
author. The life-force, Mr. Lewis declares, drives the 
writer into the arms of Communism, which “offers the 
widest scope to love.”” A form of Communism which 
offers the widest scope to love is separated by a yawning 
gulf from the militant Communism which comes with a 
sword of division and preaches the inexorable class-war. 
Whenever poetry is in question, Mr. Lewis shows that he 
has no patience with the attitude of the Communist 
critics who urge the poet to be up and doing with a heart 
for any revolutionary deed. For poetry as poetry is 
historically of value to the Revolution. Why should the 
poet abandon it for revolutionary agitation? “‘A good 
poem enters deep into the stronghold of our emotions: 
if it is written by a good revolutionary, it is bound to 
have a revolutionary effect on our emotions, and therefore 


to be essentially—though not formally—propaganda.” 
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Ill 


An audacious experimenter in verse—potentially, 
perhaps, the most gifted of the three poets—W. H. Auden 
has not written much on the subject of aesthetics. His 
poem, The Dance of Death, however, as well as his other 
poems, constitutes a critical document; and in the intro- 
duction to the anthology, The Poet’s Tongue, which he 
compiled in collaboration with John Garrett, he gives us 
his ideas regarding poetry. Memorable speech—that he 
believes is the simplest and best definition of poetry. He 
is striving to infuse into his poetry the power of sug- 
gestion, the live magic, the magnetic quality of impas- 
sioned speech. Poetry, in other words, is heightened 
oratory.!. Now memorable speech will be concerned not 
only with the timeless and universal themes of love and 
hate, fear and desire, but also with everything that lingers 
in our memory, no matter how seemingly trivial: “‘the 
mark on the wall, the joke at luncheon, word games, 
these, like the dance of a stoat or the raven’s gamble, are 
equally the subject of poetry.” This all-inclusiveness is 
enormously significant. It introduces a sharp line of de- 
marcation between the poetic theories of the past, which 
were highly selective, and those of the present, which, 
beginning with Walt Whitman, are broadly comprehen- 
sive. The modern acceptance of the trivial, the sordid, 
even the apparently irrelevant, is clearly the fruit of 
contact with science. Einstein and Freud have in- 
directly revolutionized the art of poetry, and it will 
never be quite the same again. In turning from a poem 
like Tennyson’s “The Palace of Art” to W. H. Auden’s 
“The Orators,” we enter a new world of thought and 
expression. 

‘See his long experimental poem, “The Orators,” which affords the best 
exemplification of his poetic theory. 
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Mr. Auden thus arrives at the paradoxical conclusion 
that poetry solely pre-occupied with the major experi- 
ences of life is bound to be cabined, cribbed, and confined. 
If poetry is to become an organic part of life—and he 
would like to see it become that—it must reflect life in 
all of its infinite variety. “Poetry is no better and no 
worse than human nature; it is profound and shallow, 
sophisticated and naive, dull and witty, bawdy and 
chaste, in turn.” Though this statement easily lends 
itself to misapprehension, it really marks a swing back to 
the primal realities of nature and human life. Poetry 
must be brought back to the people to whom it belongs. 
As for the belief that poetry should preach a specific 
doctrine and persuade readers to act in a certain way, 
Mr. Auden is substantially in agreement with Cecil Day 
Lewis. Poetry does not promulgate doctrine: it may 
“illuminate, but it will not dictate.” 


IV 


In The Destructive Element, Stephen Spender aims to 
take one great writer, Henry James, and through him 
establish a criterion of value. Yeats and T. S. Eliot 
provide the bridge of transition to the younger writers 
of to-day. Mr. Spender sees the contemporary writers 
engulfed by the destructive element, that is, “by the 
experience of an all-pervading Present, which is a world 
without belief.” They are disintegrated; they suffer 
from an excess of consciousness; their egotism is immense, 
but not counterbalanced by any humane or moral dis- 
cipline; they have no faith or purpose in life. In an age 
of sharply fluctuating values, of social hysteria, mal- 
adjustments, acute economic discontent, poetry seems a 
thing apart, and the poet like a Nero fiddling while Rome 
burns. Hence the compulsion under which some poets 
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labour, to emphasize the value of their contribution to 
humanity. By a kind of inner necessity they have 
become aggressively social-minded. They have begun 
to feel that their work is not only a product of the 
environment, but a shaping force of life. From now on, 
Mr. Spender declares, poetry must be “‘a function of life, 
as distinct from poetry that is an escape into dreams.”’ 
Without losing his identity or perspective, the poet must 
become a part of the life around him. For poetry at its 
highest is a faithful revelation of reality. 

Mr. Spender then sets out bravely to defend the 
legitimacy of the political subject in literature. In order 
to recapture his sense of solidarity and significance, the 
writer participates feverishly in the political life of his 
age. Thus he grows to feel that he is a part of life, that 
he belongs to his world. Mr. Spender is opposed to any 
critical doctrine which insists that art is, or should be, 
non-political. What he means by “political,” however, 
is not what the Marxists mean when they employ the 
word. “‘What I am asserting,” he writes, “is that the 
greatest art is moral even when the artist has no par- 
ticular moral or political axe to grind. Conversely, that 
having a particular moral or political axe to grind does 
destroy art if the writer (2) suspends his own judgments 
and substitutes the system of judging established by a 
political creed; (4) assumes knowledge of man and the 
future course of history, which he may passionately 
believe, but which, as artist, he simply hasn’t got.” 
- Poetry, in short, is essentially communication, not in- 
doctrination. 

What then shall the modern subject be? The question 
is closely tied up with the problem of beliefs. Intuitively 
Stephen Spender realizes that without organic beliefs 
of some kind, beliefs passionately held and yet valid 
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beyond the personal need of the moment, a writer is 
doomed to sterility. What a writer uses for his material 
is intimately associated with what he believes. Now any 
writer with beliefs necessarily deals with moral or political 
subjects. The trouble with a number of writers whom 
he dissects—D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, Wyndham 
Lewis—is that their beliefs, which made them moral 
writers, bore no correspondence with the world about 
them. What the writer must strain for is a body of 
beliefs which shall be in organic rapport with those 
generally shared by his readers. The political move- 
ments of the time possess a moral significance far greater 
than that which inheres in the life of the individual. If 
the world is to be saved from destruction, we must get 
outside the prison of our ego. We must learn that the 
proper study of mankind is the objective life about us. 
Literature can thus recapture its seriousness and 
vitality by attaining the true political subject. Mr. 
Spender is inclined to believe that the Communist ap- 
proach, now that the world is embroiled in a class war, 
will supply the writer with greater understanding of the 
contemporary struggle in which all of us are to some 
extent involved. “The writer who grasps anything of 
Marxist theory feels that he is moving in a world of 
reality, and in a purposive world, not merely a world of 
obstructive and oppressive ¢hings.’”” Mr. Spender, like 
Cecil Day Lewis and W. H. Auden, is drawn to Com- 
munism because for him it illustrates so convincingly the 
ideal of justice. It presents a coherent and satisfying 
picture of a just world towards which we can strive. It 
inspires the writer to embody in his work the conception 
of that far-off, divine event—the dawn of a classless 
society. The practical method by which the ideal state 
is achieved is not of paramount concern to the artist. 
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It is not his concern at all. He knows the economic 
system is not sacrosanct and immutable; it was designed 
forman. If man changes, so must the system. That is 
all the writer knows, or needs to know.? 

So Mr. Spender cannot accept the dictum that the 
proletarian artist must be a dialectical materialist, that 
the method of creative art must be identical with that of 
dialectical materialism. It is not sound criticism to 
castigate writers because they stem from a_ bourgeois 
origin, or because their work, though it is an honest and 
moving portrayal of life, is not sufficiently revolutionary. 
One should be permitted to write as one feels and believes. 
“Unless artists insist on their right to criticize, to be 
human, and even ‘humanitarian,’ Communism will be- 
come a frozen era, another ice age.”” Communism oper- 
ates, he feels, on too arbitrary and sectarian a basis. It 
is wrong and foolish for the artist to cram himself full of 
the Marxist system of thought and economics. The 
future may very well belong to Communism, but the 
artist will travel a road infinitely more difficult than the 
one to which he has been assigned by Marxist theoreti- 
cians. The Marxist interpretation is not “‘adequate to 
produce considerable art; it is adequate only to use art to 
serve its own purposes. The real objection to the Com- 
munist ideology in writing is that it is not self-critical.” 
Hence the value of literature is not to be determined by 
ideological conformity. The artist must endeavour to 
fashion a creative synthesis, instead of serving the ends of 


propaganda. 
V 
Criticism is not a matter confined to prose; it is 
implicit in poetry as well. The writing of poetry and the 


*Mr. Spender’s personal approach to Communism is fully explained in 
his book, just published in America, Forward from Liberalism. 
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writing of criticism are actually closely related. This 
applies to the work, both critical and creative, of these 
three English poets. In their poetry as in their criticism 
one will discover the same interest in social issues, the 
same political and aesthetic principles, the same earnest 
and probing mind. Their poetry is shot through with 
critical thinking, far-reaching social implications, search- 
ing value-judgments. Their criticism, to which this 
article must confine itself, supplies the ideological foun- 
dation for their poetry. 

In a period that is politically unstable, they have 
made their choice: in order to become the representative 
man, the spokesman of their tellow men, they have mani- 
fested an active interest in politics, the science of living 
together. Since writers cannot, unaided, effect a social 
revolution, they have tended to ally themselves with some 
large political movement. As the class struggle grows 
more acute, writers will be compelled to align themselves 
on one side or the other, and literature will become more 
and more “‘of a guide to action and less of a commentary 
on action: more deliberately a partisan in life’s struggles. 
In fact, it will moralize more.” This is the conclusion at 
which Cecil Day Lewis arrives in his essay “The Revo- 
lution in Literature.”’ There is some confusion apparent 
in the statement. If literature should grow collectivist 
in spirit and substance, if it should draw away completely 
from individualism, it does not follow that it will become 
didactic. Itis hard to see how poetry can ever degenerate 
into a manual of ethics, a guide to action. Emotional 
unification and release is in itself a form of action and a 
guide to action. 

A propagandist aesthetic rests on a misconception of 
the nature and effect of art. For art, whether enjoyed 
in the silence of the study or appreciated by an enthu- 
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siastic audience in the theatre, appeals primarily to the 
individual. That Cecil Day Lewis would readily concede. 
Now art cannot produce its effect by direct assault; it 
cannot have overt designs upon us, and hope to succeed. 
Those who entertain similar moral or political views may 
readily assent to the ideas contained in a work of bald 
propaganda. But they are assenting to the naked idea; — 
they are not yielding to the compulsive enchantment that 
is art or identifying themselves with the autonomous 
characters in the human universe that art has shaped. 
It is extremely doubtful, to put the matter bluntly, 
whether any man’s political orientation has been changed 
in the slightest degree by reading a novel or a poem. 
Fortunately, Mr. Lewis makes an important distinc- 
tion between formal propaganda and the convictions, 
which may also be called propaganda, organic to a work 
of art. His poetry, for example, is sensuous and personal; 
it is the expression of individual experience; it calls for a 
change of heart, without being too explicit as to ways and 
means. It announces that the old moribund world must 
be renewed, that a new world must emerge—clean, har- 
monious, based on love. Who would dissent? So long 
as the poet voices universal emotions, so long as he remains 
in the realm of desire, of aspirations and ideals, he carries 
us along with him. He arouses no intellectual resistance. 
There is a perennial yearning in the human heart for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, however these be 
defined. When Lewis and Auden and Spender urge in 
their poetry that we restore the lost dignity of man, that 
we generate a religion of love, they are not saying any- 
thing vastly different from the beliefs voiced so earnestly 
by poets as diverse as Robert Burns, William Blake, and 
Walt Whitman. That they are in sympathy with the 
Marxist system of thought does not alter the situation; 
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the Marxist imperative does not—or rather, it need not— 
vitiate the quality of poetry. Marxism, too, can be 
made into the stuff of poetry when it is communicated as 
vision and experience, and not as exhortation and co- 
ercive propaganda. As soon as the poet tries to enlist us 
in his regiment of shock troops, our antagonism stiffens. 
The active intrusion of ulterior considerations—objective 
truth, political expediency, economic programmes—inter- 
feres with the completion of the communicative process. 
Despite their tendency to hedge on certain issues, Cecil 
Day Lewis, W. H. Auden, and Stephen Spender have 
performed a notable service to criticism and to poetry in 
announcing this liberating truth. 


‘ 
| 
| 
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EXTERNAL POLICY AND INTERNAL PROBLEMS 
A. R. M. Lower 


For which of you intending to build a tower sitteth 
not down first and counteth the cost whether he have 
sufficient to finish it.—Luke 14:28. | 


LTHOUGH discussions of the line of action this 
A country should follow in the event of war in Europe 
have become increasingly frequent, few have 
attempted to analyse in cold blood the realities of our 
situation and to formulate a policy growing naturally out 
of them. If anything is to be settled by sweet reasonable- 
ness, and not in the heat of emotion, it will have to be 
settled soon. I make bold, therefore, to investigate some 
of the fundamentals which have always determined the 
policy of other countries, and in the long run will deter- 
mine ours. 

Countries are as strong or as weak, it sounds plati- 
tudinous to remark, as their people; in other words, the 
nature and distribution of their population is the final 
determinant. Our population is a peculiar one. It has 
not the strength which comes from the huge numbers of 
the United States and Russia, or the morale which 
characterizes such close-knit nations as England and 
France. It is rather small and very much divided both 
in human attributes and by geography. In racial com- 
position it is just over fifty per cent. of British stock, 
about thirty per cent. French, and twenty per cent. “of 
other origins,” mostly continental European. Racial 
diversity is closely correlated to religious and economic 
divergences and to those in general social philosophy: 
the English being mostly Protestants, with the prevailing 
commercial outlook of their race, while the French have 
the attitude which springs from a combination of Catho- 
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licism and life close to the soil. The dominant races form 
the two poles around which the others tend to gather. 
In one of the Prairie Provinces persons of British origin 
are already in a minority. In the other two they soon 
will be. They are rapidly decreasing in the countryside 
and coming to be a sort of urban remnant. In the 
prairies as a whole, a third race is rapidly rising in numbers 
and self-consciousness. 

While it is to be hoped that the future will see race 
prejudice decline rather than increase, there is no assur- 
ance that such will be the case; witness recent efforts to 
foster itin Ontario. The future of their group, therefore, 
becomes a vital consideration for the English Canadians. 
Some calculations from the last census present the situa- 
tion almost dramatically. 


Increase Iw Porvutation or Cawava 1921-31 


1,588,837 17.82 per cent. 
Canadian-born of British descent............ 367,211 — = 
Foreign-born, not French or British.......... 290,503 48.7 “ 
Canadian-born of descent other than French or 

349,000 | 41.5 


*Includes Belgian, a relatively small group. 


Note the striking differential rates of increase in the 
various groups: 10.07 per cent. for the Canadians of 
British descent, 19.36 per cent. for the Canadians of 
French descent, and 41.5 per cent. for Canadians of all 
other origins. Virtually all statistical computations point 
to the same conclusion as does this table: that our British 
stock, both native born and born abroad, is rapidly 
slackening its rate of increase and that, unless some un- 
foreseen change occurs, it is destined to be outnumbered, 
not only by !the total of all other groups but by one of 
them alone, 'the French. Thus in 1927 of a total of 
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234,188 births in Canada, 97,043 were to parents of 
British origin and 90,167 to those of French. By 1934, 
these figures had become 85,369 and 83,662 respectively. 
Both were decreasing, but the British faster than the 
French. Birth-rates may be determined from the returns 
of the census year 1931: there were 94,989 children born 
of British origin, 90,500 of French, and 46,619 of all other 
origins, equivalent to birth-rates per 1,000 of 17.61, 30.56, 
and 22.54 respectively. This gives a rather low figure for 
“fall others’ as it includes certain groups such as the 
Chinese, of whom there are few females. The rate for 
Ukrainians, one of the more vigorous of the European 
stocks, was 28.06. In a typical western province, Mani- 
toba, the failure of the British stock is especially obvious. 
Births of British origin in 1921 were 9,369, and in 1934 
they were only 5,134, giving the almost incredibly low 
rate of 13.87—hardly enough to continue the group at its 
present size. Those of French origin in these years were 
1,378 and 1,230: in 1921 French births were about one- 
seventh of the total, and in 1934, just under one-quarter. 
In 1921 births of British origin were about fifty per cent. 
of the total, and in 1934 they were about thirty-eight 
per cent. The trend in Canada as a whole may further 
be gauged by an examination of the age-group figures for 
the Dominion. 


Race anv Ace In Canava 1921-31 


Racial Percentage of population of Canada 
— Under ten Ten to twenty Over twenty 
1921 | 1931 | 1921 | 1931 | 1921 | 1931 


21.00 | 18.16 | 19.50 | 19.09 | 59.50 | 62.75 
Peecccowcceseces 27.79 | 26.29 | 24.56 | 22.36 | 47.65 | 51.35 
SI once cincess 24.90 | 22.23 | 22.38 | 21.06 | 52.72 | 56.71 


*Those of German origin constitute the third largest group in Canada. 
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The Canadian population is coming to have a higher 
proportion of old people in it than formerly, another way 
of saying that the birth-rate is falling off; but the British 
section is aging to a greater degree than any other. The 
contrast with the French is striking. There seems little 
doubt that within a comparatively short time, perhaps 
no more than a generation, the two groups will approach 
each other in size. Eventually the French may out- 
number the English.’ 

Our position as a minority, not only among all the 
other races, but as compared with a single group, will be 
very different from what it is to-day. No doubt on 
account of our wealth, our technical superiority, and our 
energy, we shall be in control for some time, but political 
control will not last indefinitely after numerical domina- 
tion goes. The happiest fate for us would seem to be 
amalgamation with (not assimilation of) other European 
stocks, in the creation of a new racial mixture, a Canadian 
race. Unfortunately, those with which amalgamation 
seems most likely to proceed, the Scandinavian and 
Teutonic peoples, tend to have an age distribution rather 
similar to our own, with a similar, though not quite so 
great, falling-off in births. The stocks, such as the Slavic, 
with which little amalgamation seems likely to occur, in 
the immediate future at any rate, resemble the French 
Canadian in age-group distribution, and thus may be 
expected to increase rapidly. They are even now swiftly 
pushing the farmers of British descent from the northern 
third of the prairies, where their advance is marked by 
the empty churches and similar institutional wreckage 
invariably found when one race is overwhelming another. 


'The approach in numbers can be indicated in another way. In 1931 there 
were of British descent between twenty-five and twenty-nine (inclusive), 385,236; 
of French, 219,570: a difference of about 165,000. But of four years and under 
there were of British, 463,100; of French, 385,102: a difference of only 78,000. 
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They may come to form a third racial block, gradually 
attaining numerical superiority in certain provinces. 

Nor will immigration of British-born help us—and 
that for the simple reason that the British-born either 
will not come or will not stay here after they have arrived. 
Confirmation of this fact is found in the experience of the 
ten years 1921-31, during which 510,452 British immi- 
grants entered Canada and yet the British-born popula- 
tion increased by only 119,376. There are but two 
avenues of hope for our people of British stock. One is 
to secure the confidence of Canadians of foreign extraction, 
meeting them on equal terms and mingling with them. 
The other, since a higher birth-rate seems repugnant to 
us, is to conserve our numbers. 

The bearing of our failing vitality on participation in 
another war is obvious. If we were again to lose as many 
men as we did in the last war, the next census period 
might well show that we had actually decreased as a 
group. This numerical loss would be serious, but not so 
serious as the general enfeeblement of the stock, the loss 
of initiative and energy, that would result from the deaths 
of men in the prime of life. 

In the last war persons enlisted in about the following 
order: (1) those of British birth, (2) Canadian-born of 
fairly recent British origin, (3) Canadian-born of some- 
what more remote British origin, (4) French Canadian, 
Canadian-born of foreign origin, and foreign-born. (The 
exact order of the three groups combined under (4), the 
writer does not know.) The vast majority of our forces 
were of British descent, and it was these that suffered 
most. Deaths in action and deaths from wounds during 
the war have been supplemented since by a high death- 
rate among ex-service men. The result has been to 
enervate the British stock in this country. Those persons 
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who would wish to get us into the next European war are 
also, by and large, those who are most anxious to keep 
Canada a British country, that is, a country dominated 
by British ideals, with British institutions, and pre- 
dominantly British in population. These are objectives 
with which I am in hearty agreement. But another 
European adventure of the magnitude of the last would 
be the most effective means of bringing the whole structure 
of British control and British institutions crashing down, 
for it would have the same selective effect as the last: 
our young men would enlist in about the same order. The 
net result would be an even greater population shift than 
is already under way. Everywhere Canadians of foreign 
descent, French Canadians and the foreign-born, would 
replace British Canadians. Hence participation in another 
European war would hasten the process by which Canada 
is becoming less and less a British country, and would 
thereby destroy one of the principal objectives of those 
who would be most anxious to take part. 

I would not be understood as belittling Canadians of 
foreign or French extraction. Indeed, it sometimes seems 
to me that they are the firmest basis for a Canadian 
nation. They at least have committed their all to this 
country and have no nostalgic longings to be part of a 
larger whole. Their loyalties are here. Those of British 
Canadians often are not. And too often we British 
Canadians in our superior pride of race or social position 
turn cold shoulders to those others who are springing up 
about us, exploit them, make them feel their inferiority, 
and earn both their contempt and their hate. They will 
be ready waiting to take over when we are gone, and it will 
be our own fault if power eventually slips from our failing 
hands. No better way exists of hastening that process 
than another European crusade. 
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All arguments against participating in the next war 
are apt to be met by the statement that when hostilities 
commenced, no matter what our interests, ““we could not 
stay out anyway.” It is urged that the United States 
found it impossible to stay out of the last war, that we 
should have to protect our oversea trade, that the 
belligerents would laugh at any declaration of neutrality 
we might make, and would proceed to seize our ships and 
our resources. Now while there are factors, seldom 
referred to in public, which may very likely take us into 
the next war, most of the reasons commonly given are of 
questionable validity compared with those supporting the 
imperative necessity of our staying out. This a short 
analysis will make clear. The United States stayed out 
of the last war for two years and eight months. That 
country’s huge army had no more deaths in action than 
did the Canadian Corps. Is it worth while to save our 
man-power? The United States is a Great Power. It 
might conceivably be its proper business to goin. Great 


Powers have great duties. 
What is, and what is not, involved in the protection 


of our oversea trade? A point often overlooked is that 
this country has no merchant marine of any consequence 
engaged in oversea trade. In 1934 of some 7,900,000 tons 
of shipping entered outward from Canadian ports to 
Great Britain, some 6,400,000 were British, some 1,400,000 
were foreign, and only about 88,000 tons were Canadian. 
To Japan, of a total of about 1,387,000 tons, about 
176,000 tons were Canadian; yet this was the non- 
American foreign route on which Canadian shipping made 
the best showing. In 1933 only one Canadian ship, and 
that of but 504 tons, entered the ports of the leading 
European countries; and in 1934 the total was the same: 
one ship, of 787 tons, to Belgium. Quite obviously we 
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have little oversea shipping to protect. A large company 
whose headquarters are in Canada, and which is therefore 
legally a Canadian company, has, it is true, shipping lines 
on both oceans, and these are commonly regarded as 
Canadian ships. They are not. They are British ships. 
They are registered in British ports, officered and manned 
by British crews, and the moment war broke out they 
would be subject to the orders of the British Admiralty. 

As to commodities: in time of war, Canadian exports 
would be very much in demand. Prices would go up, 
and we should do what we have always done in war-time, 
make money out of the belligerents. They would all be 
anxious to buy anything we had to sell them, especially 
our metals. The belligerent in control of the sea, most 
likely Great Britain, would prevent its enemies’ getting 
supplies from overseas and would acquire them for its 
own use. It would send its merchant ships to carry them 
away and would escort those ships to its own ports. Such 
supplies as did not go overseas in this way, might go 
through American ports. Canadian exports would thus 
reach both sides, just as they probably did in the last war. 
Hence there would be no difficulty in getting Canadian 
goods out of the country. That would not be our 
responsibility. As soon as the goods were sold and 
loaded on board ship, they would cease to be Canadian 
goods. There is little in the argument that we should be 
forced into the war in order to protect our trade. 

The third argument is that no belligerent would 
respect a declaration of neutrality and that it would 
proceed to seize our ships. It would not. For one thing, 
we have very few ships to seize. For another, the 
belligerent in control of the seas would charter what ships 
_ we had, at high freights, to carry cargoes to its own ports. 
Every rusty old freighter now tied up in the ports of the 
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Great Lakes would be pressed into service. Our shipping 
interests, no matter who eventually won, would have a 
very good time of it during a war, and since it would be 
easier to get crews if we were not fighting, they would 
profit more from neutrality than from war. Our position 
as a neutral, so far as what shipping we have goes, would 
be very much like that of Norway during the last war— 
a common carrier for the Power controlling the sea. 
Driven away from ships, the fatalists go on to re- 
sources. The Powers at war would seize our resources. 
A Great Power fighting for its life is a very nasty cus- 
tomer, as instance the way Germany treated Belgium, 
and the Allies Greece, in the last war. But Belgium and 
Greece occupied strategic geographical positions in respect 
to the other warring Powers. We do not occupy a 
strategical position in respect to Europe. We possibly 
occupy such a position in respect to the United States and 
Japan, and a war between these two countries might well 
give us cause for alarm lest some of our territory should 
be used as a base by one or other of them. But why 
should any Great Power bully if it can get what it wants 
in other ways? What a Great Power would want from 
us would be supplies, and should we not be ready to sell 
them? Moreover, even if it were desirable for the Power 
in control of the sea to have physical possession of some 
of our territory, it would be slow in using force to get such 
control because the use of force would immediately 
alienate our goodwill and most likely turn us into an 
enemy. No nation, not even a Great Power, wishes to 
add to the number of its enemies. There is exceedingly 
little likelihood that in a war mere neutrality on our part 
would cause a great combatant to attack us. In other 
words, a declaration of neutrality would be respected. 
Our resources are, for the most part, well inland. Do 
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those nervous and bellicose persons who believe that we 
cannot stay out envisage a march on the nickel mines at 
Sudbury or the coal-fields of Alberta? If so, what would 
happen to an invader attempting such a march would 
make Napoleon’s return from Moscow appear like a 
relatively pleasant holiday ramble. Thieves cannot break 
through and steal our natural resources. It is much 
easier to buy them, even in war-time. 

The fact that our exports and imports are relatively 
so large is another citadel for those who believe that “we 
could not keep out anyway.” They seem to think that 
neutrality implies economic as well as political isolation. 
A moment’s thought would show that it does no such 
thing. Trade goes on where it can goon. The proposi- 
tion that we must fight or lose all our trade, is negatived 
by the example of many small nations whose economic life 
survives and prospers though much closer to the actual 
or probable scene of conflict than are we. 

The truth is that from a purely self-regarding point of 
view Canadians are about as safe from outside danger as 
it is possible to be, and that, if they want it, a position 
of neutrality is feasible. 

“Do we want a position of neutrality?” An answer 
to this question would involve an analysis of sentiment 
and interest in Canada which cannot be made here. 
However, it is apparent that there are grave differences 
among our people on the subject, differences so serious 
that whatever our official policy in the face of another 
European war, they might—probably would—entail 
serious civil disturbances in this country. This would be 
especially the case if Great Britain were involved in such 
awar. If Great Britain were at war, refusal by Canada 


to become a belligerent might be regarded by some of our 
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people, as, in the words of a recent contributor to this 
periodical, “desertion in the face of the enemy.” 

Since the weight of the facts presented above is on the 
side of neutrality, or, at any rate, of non-participation, 
and since the person who presents factual reasoning, 
rightly or wrongly comes to be regarded as an advocate 
of the point of view to which the facts lead, it seems 
necessary for me briefly to examine the dictum that 
Canadian refusal to take part in a war in which Great 
Britain was seriously engaged would be “desertion in the 
face of the enemy.” ‘“‘Deserter’’ would be an ugly label 
for one whose studies point in the direction of non- 
participation, to have attached to him. 

The sentimental tie with the motherland is still very 
strong among Canadians of British descent and was the 
chief cause of our participation in the last war. It cannot 
be seriously maintained that Canadians examined the 
nature of that war before they entered upon it, any more 
than they did that of the Boer War. Participation was 
based purely on emotion. If we are to remain a nation, 
such an attitude cannot continue to govern our policy. 
We must judge British action as we should the action of 
any other nation—on its merits. Hence if Great Britain 
gets into another war, Canada, before going in, will have 
to be very careful as to what kind of waritis. Everybody 
will admit that if the parliamentary democracy of Great 
Britain were overwhelmed, the world in general would lose 
something very precious and the Anglo-Saxon nations 
would lose one of the great bulwarks of the race. On the 
other hand, the dependent tropical empire is England’s 
own concern and should interest Canada not at all. A 
war fought primarily to prevent Germany’s getting back 
Tanganyika would seem to have little relation to Canada. 
We shall have to view British policy, and the capacity 
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and integrity of the British administration of the day, 
just as objectively as we view these matters in other 
peoples. To assert that our action under certain hypo- 
thetical circumstances would be “desertion in the face of 
the enemy” is to confront the Canadian people with the 
issue in a fashion which is not permissible, for it requires 
us to abandon our right to make our own decision. 

In a state in which only about half the people are of 
a blood identical with those of the motherland, and in 
which that half is being rapidly out-bred by others, the 
“call of the blood”’ is not a good argument for participa- 
tion in a war in which Great Britain happens to become 
involved. The Canadian state must think of the interests 
of all its people, not the interests of only fifty-two per 
cent. of them. 

If we face squarely the full implications of the 
phrase “desertion in the face of the enemy,” we shall 
come into sharp collision with what will one day be the 
supreme issue in this country, an issue that may be put 
in four words: ““Where does allegiance lie?”” I submit 
that it does and can lie only in one place and to one 
object, one’s own country. In other words British 
Canadians will soon have to do what French Canadians 
have already done: they will have to decide whether they 
are going to be Canadians or merely people of another 
land transplanted. 

It might well be that in another world-struggle forces 
outside and inside ourselves would draw us in, and it 
might be that sound policy would dictate effort (at our 
own discretion) to save another Anglo-Saxon state; yet 
it seems to me that, in the light of the statistical and 
racial situation with which we are faced, a mere emotional 
answer to “the call of the blood” would be something 
very like treason to one’s own country and one’s own race. 
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LETTERS IN CANADA: 1936 
Part I: ENGLISH-CANADIAN LETTERS 


INTRODUCTION 


In presenting to its readers the QuARTERLY’s second annual 
survey, it is unnecessary to traverse again the ground covered in 
presenting “Letters in Canada: 1935” (April issue, 1936). The 
appreciation which it met with on every hand, seemed to indicate 
that it filled a genuine need, and that Canadians were not unwilling 
to adopt the objective and critical attitude towards their literature, 
which the survey assumed and sought to inculcate. 

The object and scope of the second survey are identical with 
those of the first. The method has been improved in a number of 
details, but has not been altered in principle. Once more the Lists 
of Publications—as full as seems feasible, and as complete as we can 
make them—are the foundation of the scheme, a solid foundation 
of indisputable fact. The Essays offer a guide among the materials 
there collected, and a tentative judgment of value. The place of 
honour is given, as is proper, to the creative effort in literature: 
to the work in poetry, fiction, and the drama; but the survey 
endeavours to place that creative effort (or at least to aid the student 
in placing it) in its true setting, by supplying a selected bibliography 
of works bearing on the literary and cultural background, historical 
and contemporary, and by giving some account of “applied litera- 
ture” (in Oliver Elton’s phrase), of writings on education and 
religion and the fine arts, and of Canadian scholarship and criticism, 
both in the humanities proper and in the social sciences. 

We have substituted for the list of abbreviated titles, a selected 
list of Canadian journals in progress (the entry followed by a few 
details of relevant information, and by the abbreviation); for 
periodicals are among the most important original sources for the 
study of the Canadian scene, and their number and variety also 
throw some light on the Canadian mind. The scope of the new 
list is that of the survey itself: we include all the chief periodicals 
to which reference is made in the other lists. The full list of 
periodicals will not be repeated in subsequent surveys, but an effort 
will be made to supplement it from year to year. 

The second major improvement in the lists is the separation, 
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under each main heading, of the English-Canadian and the French- 
Canadian materials. The desire, needless to say, is not to accen- 
tuate the differences between Canada’s two literatures and two 
cultures, but to facilitate an intelligent study, by comparison and 
contrast, of what is, after all, one of the most distinctive features of 
Canadian letters—whether of their strength or of their weakness 
remains to be seen. For the same reason, and in order to insure 
that French-Canadian literature should receive a fuller share of 
attention than was found possible in the first survey, an essay has 
been added dealing with French-Canadian Letters as a whole. 

Thirdly, we have added a separate essay (IV) on the important 
studies of the Canadian polity and economy which have appeared 
in the past year, instead of grouping them in the necessarily hetero- 
geneous and superficial account known as “Remaining Material” 
(V). This account itself we have improved by incorporating 
brief reports from specialists on books which lie outside the 
writer's competence. The patent lack of unity is simply the price 
paid for the unity and symmetry of the other efforts: an Editor 
must not complain if he is left the humiliating task of paying 
that price himself. 

Finally, in all lists the titles—it is a very small number—which 
were inadvertently omitted last year, have been added, with the 
appended date, 1935. We must repeat, in this connection, the 
statement and the request made in the first survey. Our ideal is 
completeness. But it is impossible, especially by our early date of 
publication, fully to achieve it. We invite from those interested a 
report of errors and omissions—and especially omissions in the 
new list of periodicals. 

As a result of the improvements effected, it has been found 
that the space required for the survey is so formidable as to compel 
us for this year at least to divide it between two issues. And the 
separation of English-Canadian and French-Canadian material 
suggests the logical division. Accordingly, “Letters in Canada,” 
Part II, French-Canadian Letters, will appear in the July issue. 

Special acknowledgment is again due to Miss Ewart for her skill, 
zeal, and effort in compiling the bibliographical material presented 
in the Lists; to the scholars, authors, and publishers, who have 
furnished us with notices regarding, or with copies of, their publica- 
tions; to the University Library for its ready co-operation and 
valued aid; and to Miss Audrey Cordingley and Miss Margaret 
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Slater of that library, the former for compiling a substantial part | 
of our French-Canadian material. 


It is our hope that the second survey will be found to constitute 
a substantial improvement upon the first. In the interests of 
“Letters in Canada: 1937,” we repeat the request for criticisms and 
suggestions. 
I. POETRY (List III) E. K. Brown | 
During 1936 three extremely important services have been 
rendered to Canadian poetry. 


In January appeared the first number of the Canadian Poetry 
Magazine, ‘‘a quarterly issued under the auspices of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association,” with Professor E. J. Pratt as chairman of the | 
Editorial Board. The editorial foreword in the April number is a 
statement of policy; it gives an assurance that the pages of the 
magazine will be accessible to poets in the new forms and in the 
old, to those entirely unknown on the same terms as to those of 
established reputation. The numbers so far published justify the 
claims made in the foreword; they abound in excellent and extremely 
varied verse. | 

A few months after the foundation of this magazine the Mac- 
millan Company published the long-awaited anthology New Prov- 
inces, a slender volume containing poems by Robert Finch, Leo 
Kennedy, A. M. Klein, E. J. Pratt, F. R. Scott, and A. J. M. Smith. | 
Many of the poems in the collection are at least ten years old; 
the book would have had a more formative effect if it had been | 
published some years ago; for even the authors, in a disconcerting 
preface, acknowledge that their present attitude to their art differs | 
from that which shaped the moods and methods represented in the 
anthology. In a word they are now a great deal more concerned 
with contemporary economic conditions and with political theories ) 
than they were when these poems were written. They are content | 
to present New Provinces as containing “work which has had 
significance for the authors in the evolution of their own under- 
standing; but the book has more significance for Canadian readers. 
It marks the emergence before the general readers of the country 
(others have followed the tendency for some years in magazines 
with relatively small circulation) of a group of poets who may well 
have as vivifying an effect on Canadian poetry as the Group of 
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Seven had on Canadian painting. The poems in the anthology are 
closer in spirit and technique to the best English and American 
poetry of the twenties than anything that has yet appeared in 
Canada, except Mr. Kennedy’s The Shrouding and Miss Dorothy 
Livesay’s Signpost. 

Most of the verses in this collection are difficult—‘“difficult 
lonely music,” to borrow an expression of Mr. A. J. M. Smith. 
Fortunately, almost in the same month appeared Professor W. E. 
Collin’s The White Savannahs, the most penetrating study of 
Canadian literature since Professor Cappon wrote. At first glance 
it seems to be only a group of nine essays on individual writers 
(we may be pardoned for recalling that two of these essays appeared 
in the QuarTeRr.y); but from the first pages of the first essay, a 
study of Lampman, it becomes clear that Mr. Collin has a more 
ambitious purpose. His purpose is no less than to write the history 
of Canadian poetry from 1875 to the present and to relate this body 
of poetry to our culture and our economic and social order. One 
may properly complain that he has not kept this purpose before 
him continuously, that he leaves large gaps which need desperately 
to be filled, that he has a scale of values which is repeatedly deter- 
mining his judgment, and also his selection of material and his 
emphasis, and which, nevertheless, is never made really clear. Still 
his work is extremely illuminating. Lampman is studied as a man 
living in Ottawa forty years ago, and it is made vivid to us exactly 
what it meant to be a poet in that particular place at that particular 
time. Marjorie Pickthall is shown as a woman living in Toronto 
in the years immediately before the War; and her poetry takes on 
new meaning when it is brought into relation with the conditions 
under which she lived. The intermediate figure between these 
earlier writers and the young men from Montreal who dominate 
New Provinces is Mr. Pratt; Mr. Collin recognizes the peculiar 
value of Mr. Pratt as the link, the only valid link, between the new 
and the old, but he fails in*his otherwise admirable study of Mr. 
Pratt, amusingly entitled “Pleiocene Heroics,” to use his poetry as 
a means of taking us from the world of Lampman and Roberts to 
the world of Kennedy and Smith. Accordingly the book breaks 
down in the middle; and the emergence of the Montreal group is not 
adequately explained. Among the members of that group Mr. 
Collin makes fine and valuable discriminations; he discerns in 
Mr. Smith a religious poet after the pattern of the metaphysicals; 
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in Mr. Kennedy a poet all the facets of whose art bear a relation 
to the idea and symbol of drought and resurrection, as found in 
The Golden Bough, From Ritual to Romance, and The Waste Land; 
in Mr. F. R. Scott a poet divided between a concern for social 
injustice and a hunger for an absolute; in Mr. Klein a poet whose 
fusion of Jewish scholarship and tradition with the aspect of modern 
industrial society is something new not only in Canadian poetry 
but in all poetry. 

It would be appropriate to represent the art of all these “new” 
poets by quotation; but space does not permit of a sufficient number 
of illustrations and I must be content with two brief passages. 
First, Mr. Smith’s “Epitaph:” 

Weep not on this quiet stone: 

I, embedded here 

Where sturdy roots divide the bone 
And tendrils split a hair, 

Bespeak you comfort of the grass 
That is embodied Me, 

Which as I am, not as I was, 
Would choose to be. 


And in sharp contrast, two stanzas from Mr. Kennedy’s “Words for 
a Resurrection:” 

Each pale Christ stirring underground 

Splits the brown casket of its root, 


Wherefrom the rousing soil upthrusts 
A narrow, pointed shoot. .. . 


This Man of April walks again— 
Such marvel does the time allow— 
With laughter in his blessed bones, 
And lilies on his brow. 
Four volumes have appeared during the year which will be of 
high value to the student of the development of our poetry. 
One is a new edition of the Complete Poems of Marjorie Pickthall. 
The justification of the new edition is the discovery of new manu- 


scripts.* Few of the poems which are printed now for the first time 

*The editor has failed to indicate which are the new poems. They occupy 
the last thirty pages of the collection (exclusive of the poem “Finis” which has 
appropriately been retained as a conclusion). Almost all the aspects of Miss 
Pickthall’s art are represented in them: fine observation of nature, pious medita- 
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are of remarkable quality, and none of them reveals a new aspect 
of Miss Pickthall’s work; but any poetry of hers is worth adding 
to the slender store of good lyrical poetry written in Canada. 
Sir Charles Roberts in his Selected Poems reprints the entire contents 
of The Iceberg and Other Poems, along with a generous selection 
from eight earlier volumes all of which are out of print. The claim 
made in the prefatory note that the poems illustrate a great variety 
of tendencies and techniques, and show the author’s responsiveness 
to successive waves of thought and attitude, is a sound one. The 
collection contains no new material. Interesting but less im- 
portant than these collections is the slight volume containing all the 
poems of the late T. G. Marquis which have seemed worth preserv- 
ing. Much the best poem in the book is that which gives it a 
title—the dramatic monologue “The Cathedral,” in which Mr. 
Marquis presents a bishop musing on his creation and justifying 
his dictatorial urgency that the cathedral be built. Most of the 
other poems (many of them were written when the author was in 
his teens) are rough in form, conventional in diction and point 
of view. 

Notice should be taken also of the anthology of light verse 
planned by the late John Garvin, completed by Dr. Lorne Pierce, 
and aptly named Cap and Bells. In his preface Dr. Pierce pays 
tribute to the spade-work done for Canadian literature by Mr. 
Garvin, and no less aptly points out how much we needed such a 
collection. ‘Mr. Garvin,” he says, “felt that our literature and 
art were too solemn, that they did not move blithely enough. . . 
The absence of this note in a more marked degree appeared to 
John Garvin as a serious fault, a lack of poise and detachment in 
our literature, some fundamental neglect.”” From such a feeling 
arose the present anthology. It does not accomplish its laudable 
purpose. There is something forced and thin in the gaiety of the 
serious souls, who have tried for brief snatches to see life in a 
humorous way. Here and there one finds a successful venture; 
among them are Grant Allen’s delightful fable ““The First Idealist,” 
a number of ballades of Tom MacInnes, and that nonpareil “The 
Ahkoond of Swat.”” It is a mournful fact that very few of the 
more recent poems are » comparable with these. 


most admirable among the new poems are “The Naiad” and “Christ in the 


Workshop.” 
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Among the new voices the most interesting is that of Mr. Alan 
Creighton; although Earth Cail is the first collection of his poems, 
he has long been known to readers of the poetry which appears in 
our magazines. He divides his lyrics into four groups: Nature, 
Love, Portraiture, Insurgence; and as one turns to the later ones 
there is a sense of contact with a striking personality. Most— 
not all—of Mr. Creighton’s nature poems are somewhat con- 
ventional in idea if not in expression; but in the other groups there 
are poems in which the natural background and the human situa- 
tions are presented with remarkable directness and power. 
Scattered throughout the volume are innumerable lines which, 
without being imitative, recall the note of Robert Frost. I think 
of lines such as these: 


An urge has come for soil against the hand. . . . 


And under this prim tyranny—a reign 
Of chair and potted plant and kitchen floor. . . . 


The day had been harsh with sidewalk, sharp and dank 
With house-fronts and emptiness of road. . . . 


It is not fair to Mr. Creighton to represent him only by single lines; 
a short passage on cows will suggest more adequately his manner: 
Their bodies glisten sharply red, 
With shaggy brow and curving horn, 
Large waggling ear, grass-bending head. 
With dainty hoof and solemn lurch 
They munch along their quiet search. 


With a fine sensitiveness to impressions, great power of feeling, and 
a consciousness of the contemporary world, Mr. Creighton has 
made an original addition to our lyrical poetry. 

Next in interest among the new voices is Irene Moody, whose 
collection of lyrics bears the unfortunately precious title Attar of 
Song. I could think of a number of volumes of verse published in 
Canada during 1936 for which that title would have been altogether 
appropriate; but it does not suit Irene Moody’s power of com- 
municating intense emotion or her variety and felicity of metre 
and structure. It does suit an occasional outburst of pseudo- 
philosophical and pseudo-theological verbiage, and a tendency to 
lusciousness of phrase. So much of the imagery in Canadian 
poetry is indeterminate and conventional that it gives a shock of 
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surprised pleasure to come on a collection which abounds in vivid 
physical description and in no less vivid symbols of mental states. 
The poem “After Three Thousand Years,” which deals with the 
intense likeness between the face of a modern girl and the effigy of 
an Egyptian king, is perhaps the most vivid in physical description; 
neither from it nor from the symbolic poems is it possible to make 
brief quotations which would represent adequately the art of 
Irene Moody. 

Another new poetic voice, but one which has long been heard in 
prose, is that of Mr. Stephen Leacock. His Hellements of Hicko- 
nomics, like most of his work, is not evenly good; but there is in it 
an occasional fusion of humour and warm intense feeling which is 
one of the rarest of artistic effects, and one not to be met with at all 
outside of the greatest humorists. There are passages in “Oh Mr. 
Malthus” which are superior to anything in the whole of Cap and 
Bells. The bringing together of Malthus’s anxiety about over- 
population and Wordsworth’s We Are Seven is one of Mr. 
Leacock’s most striking inventions. No less happy is the picture 
of the disorganization of society by the machine. Throughout the 
poem there is a power of grotesque and bizarre imagination which 
makes one forget the negligence in expression and, at times, even 


the feebleness of form. 
> > > > > 


The death of King George V prompted many poets in Canada 
to compose elegies and funeral odes. Of these much the best is 
Professor G. H. Clarke’s “Ode on the Burial of King George the 
Fifth,” a poem marked by a perfect appropriateness of diction, 
rhythm, and tone. It suggests a comparison with what is perhaps 
even a finer funeral ode, the “Ode on the Burial of Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski” which Professor Watson Kirkconnell prints at the 
beginning of his Golden Treasury of Polish Lyrics. The Pilsudski 
ode has not the finish of Professor Clarke’s; there are words and 
even lines here and there which are not “‘inevitable;” in compensa- 
tion there is a rapidity and a sonority which are beyond the reach 
of almost all other living Canadians. 

There is no injustice in dismissing rather briefly the remainder 
of the volumes which have appeared during 1936. In them we 
shall find neither originality nor any large measure of power in the 
more conventional modes. Mr. W. B. Lane has written a poetic 
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drama on the great theme of the capture of Quebec; unfortunately 
he is not so happy in treating such a theme as he was in the collection 
of sonnets which he published several years ago. The characters 
lack vitality and the style and tone waver from the vigour and 
raciness of the most modern diction to the set eloquence and 
elevated quality of the poetic drama as written a generation ago. 
More successful is the narrative of New France by Miss Sarah 
Larkin entitled, from the name of the family which she has placed 
in the centre of the picture, The Tréva/s. Despite the unfailing 
interest of the narrative and the skill with which it is related to the 
main stream of Canadian development, the poem does not satisfy. 
The tone is that of prose; and one asks why prose fiction was not 
the form adopted by Miss Larkin. Another narrative poem, 
The Fields of Yesterday, by Mr. John F. Ivey, recalls in stanza form, 
diction, tone, and substance The Widow in the Bye Street. It is 
too long, it suffers from digressions, from carelessness in expression 
and from a dissipation of interest; but it has in a high degree realism 
in the representation of nature and human character, and intensity 
in the conduct of the plot. 

In approaching the remaining volumes of lyrical verse, I wish 

to quote from the excellent preface to the A/berta Poetry Year Book, 
1936-37. Speaking of the poems appearing in the collection, 
Mrs. Annie Osborn remarks that their 
flaws are deplorable because, in many instances, they are palpably evidences of 
careless work—the disinclination to take the trouble to recast a weak line, to 
improve hopeless scansion in one section of a poem where the rest is passable, 
to find a poetic word to replace one of grating prose, to seek a better simile, or 
to avoid the mixed metaphor. . . . Nothing annoys the sensitive ear of the lover 
of poetry so much as to be betrayed by some fine lines into stumbling upon false 
metre; itis like missing the last step on the stairs. . . . It was a disappointment 
to find so small a range of subjects chosen, so grave a lack of poetic conception 
underlying the work, so few indications of the transcription of actual feelings or 
experiences. 
In front of me are volumes written in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia, to which these 
strictures apply in their full force. Most of them have been 
privately printed; they will probably have a small circulation; but 
what effect they have upon Canadian taste will be a weakening 
effect. 

Despite the provision of a new organ for Canadian poetry in 
the Canadian Poetry Magazine, there has been no falling off in the 
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quality of the verse appearing in the Queen's Quarterly, the Dalhousie 
Review, the Canadian Forum, Saturday Night, and other periodicals. 
Where so many good poems exist, it is difficult to single out those 
which seem to be exceptionally good. The poets in New Provinces 
have contributed a fair number of poems to the magazines; among 
these the most striking are Mr. Pratt’s “‘Silences” (Canadian 
Forum, March), Mr. Kennedy’s “Michael David” (Saturday Night, 
August 29), and Mr. Smith’s “Poem” (New Frontier, September). 
Miss Dorothy Livesay has contributed several poems of great 
intensity and imaginative power to New Frontier. Among the 
poems written by less known poets may be mentioned Mr. Geoffrey 
Johnson’s vigorous and delicately finished “Cloudburst” (Queen's 
Quarterly, autumn), Miss Frances Angus’s “Anywhere” (English 
Journal, December), and a poem entitled “Look Homeward Angel” 
by an author who would not give his name even to the editor of 
Saturday Night in which his work appeared on October 3. 


II. FICTION (List IV) J. R. MacGitiivray 


The reviewer who undertakes to read a year’s output of Cana- 
dian fiction will at least be impressed by the amount and variety 
of this national product. About sixty novels and collections of 
short stories have reached me, the work of perhaps a hundred 
writers. Because of this profusion the first problem is one of 
selection and arrangement. I shall begin with three books which 
should be mentioned yet cannot easily be grouped with others. 
Then will follow social satires, novels of economic criticism, ro- 
mances, nature stories, detective stories, and fiction for children. 
Later there will be comment on the collections of short stories and 
on books by American authors who have made use of the Canadian 
scene. Finally I shall offer some general criticism of the year’s 
fiction. 

Let us begin with Whiteoak Harvest, the sixth instalment of 
Mazo De La Roche’s apparently unending Whiteoak Saga. Adverse 
criticism of the earlier books has been for the most part on three 
counts: that the author, having determined not to let the story end, 
has often been less concerned with the artistic form of the novel 
under construction than with the events of the next for which she 
was preparing; secondly, that her characters were copies from her 
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own imagination with insufficient corrective reference to actual 
human life; and thirdly, that although Jalna was supposed to be 
im Ontario, one gained no impression of the local scene. All three 
objections, I believe, were sound. Besides, it seemed unfortunate 
that although she imitated Galsworthy as a recorder of domestic 
history, she ignored that important and complementary side of his 
art, which made The Forsyte Saga a representative, if limited, 
sociological history illustrating the changes of fifty years in England. 
Miss De La Roche has been much less interested in the changing 
Canadian scene than in the curious inbréeding of family traits 
behind the high walls of Jalna. 

Against Whiteoak Harvest the same objections may be raised to 
some degree. We receive no clear impression of Ontario from these 
pages. The heart of the zealous native son will not be warmed by 
the first chapter, where he will learn how Wakefield has converted 
a former “smithy” into a “filling station” and is selling “‘petrol”’ 
' for the “motor lorries’ and probably the charabancs on the Toronto- 
Hamilton highway. The reader who objects to buying his novels 
on the instalment plan will not be pleased to discover that young 
Adeline, Renny’s daughter, is an exact copy of old Gran, and is 
being prepared for a long reign as matriarch of Jalna. Besides, the 
last two chapters are definitely poor with their stock situations 
from melodrama: the villain foiled, the mortgage paid, and surpris- 
ing announcements at the family dinner-party. 

Nevertheless, I consider Whiteoak Harvest definitely better than 
several of the earlier books. There is a skilfully developed central 
theme, the changing relations of Alayne and Renny after she learns 
of his previous infidelity. Besides this main plot there are two 
secondary ones. Finch is driven to the verge of madness by his 
possessive wife, and Wakefield (who loves to dramatize himself) 
secures centre-stage-front on two occasions, when he joins a monas- 
tic society, and when heleaves it. Not only is the plot more neatly 
contrived than in some of the earlier books, but the necessary 
preliminary information is more skilfully presented. The author 
is largely able to avoid her former device of reporting the con- 
veniently informative musings of her characters in the first chapters. 
Besides, she seems to have become more observant than before, 
more willing to note the foibles of human beings. There are 
numerous incidental descriptions in Whiteoak Harvest which seem 
to be copied from life, not just from an arbitrary world of the 
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Frederick Niven, writer of O/d Soldier, is like Mazo De La Roche 
in at least one way: both have received much more recognition in 
Great Britain than in Canada. Our negligence can be partly 
excused, for although he has lived with us for many years, his 
favourite scene is still that of most Scots abroad, the land which 
they left and which has grown more attractive in the haze of 
retrospect. Yet it is a pity that he is not more recognized here, 
for he is one of the finest writers living in Canada. Old Soldier 
is a domestic novel of Edinburgh, the story of the Reids, who thanks 
to simple tastes and Mrs. Reid’s thrift just manage to make ends 
meet in the unpromising post-war world. We climb up to their 
rooms in Drummond’s Wynd or overhear the conversation in the 
basement of Mackenzie Brothers, Jewellers, Silversmiths, and 
Watchmakers of Princes Street, where Stewart Reid and other old 
soldiers polish silver all day. We share the week’s holiday in the 
summer and the spirituous festivities of Christmas week, and get 
occasional glimpses into the homes of the gentry past the servant 
girl in the doorway. This is not the Edinburgh of the tourist or 
the antiquarian, though the Reids are proudly aware that people 
come from far away to see their city. Indeed, one of the fine things 
in the book is the way the author limits himself to the Reids’ own 
world and range of thought, only occasionally suggesting the 
historical panorama of the city’s past. Old Soldier is a nicely 
written novel, sympathetic, humorous, and understanding. The 
style has a fine evenness of quality. Above all Mr. Niven achieves 
that most difficult feat for a Scotsman, the portrayal of his own 
country and people with sentiment and affection, but decidedly 
without sentimentality. 

We include among Canadian novelists this year another Scots- 
man-in-Canada, the most eminent of them, the Governor-General. 
Certainly he has shown himself most willing to be counted a Cana- 
dian, and has associated himself closely with the cause of our 
national literature. The Island of Sheep by John Buchan is an 
adventure story of his usual type, a story of conspiracy and threat- 
ening danger, cast against a remarkably varied scenic background, 
and written with the distinguished and assured manner of one who 
has had long experience with his art and with life. Three middle- 
aged musketeers, Sir Richard Hannay, Lord Clanroyden, and 
Lombard undertake to protect the son of an ald Danish friend 
against the revenge of a gang of powerful and unscrupulous black- 
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mailers. As in detective fiction the characterization is rather slight 
and the incidents exciting, but it is not a matter of finding out after 
the event who has committed the murder, but of preventing what 
continually threatens. So fear and suspense are used to hold our 
attention. Besides, there is a remarkable variety of scene clearly 
presented, a London suburban train, the salt-flats of Norfolk, the 
wilds of upper Rhodesia, a junk-shop in Peking, the Scottish border 
country, and the bleak northern island which provides the name 
for the book. The story takes a while getting under way, but after 
that there is no putting it aside until the innocent are rescued and 
the wicked punished. 


At least three social satires were published during 1936: Jupiter 
Eight by Francis Pollock, Paper Kingdom by Leslie Bishop, and 
The Clever Ones by J. E. Middleton. The first two are aimed at 
semi-artistic people in Toronto. The third is less specific, but being 
concerned with a great department store and a university may not 
be utterly irrelevant to the same locality. The Toronto theme, by 
the way, promises to become one of the much needed unifying 
forces of our national literature. Bluenoses, habitants, and 
Westerners may agree about nothing else, yet they have one common 
opinion about our great and good city. 

Francis Pollock in Fupiter Eight confines his attentions to the 
smart set in the days before the depression, especially to a few of 
the stock-market aristocracy and their pseudo-artistic parasites, 
such as an interior decorator, a fashionable portrait-painter, and 
the beautiful Spanish-Cuban actress, Lola Matanzas, who “‘had 
rather a husky, mid-western voice, for her real name was Lulu Riggs, 
and she came from Matanzas, Iowa.” There is not much plot to 
the novel. It is an ironically good-humoured fantasia on a mad 
world. The main theme is how Derrock, at first an interior 
decorator, accidentally makes a small fortune in Infernal Coke, 
and finds himself among the fast and wealthy. As a suitable 
concomitant of the new life he buys a roaring man-killing monster 
of a car, a Jupiter Eight, sports model, which becomes a symbol 
of the age, finally smashing itself. However, the main attraction 
of the novel is not in the development of the plot but in several 
memorable bravura passages, for example the satiric descriptions 
of the studio of the great portrait-painter, and of the dinner-dance 
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at the Imperial Royal Hotel, and the amusing and interminable 
monologues on all subjects by Derrock’s misanthropic friend, 
Edgar Lloyd. Mr. Pollock, incidentally, is the same satirist and 
bee-keeper who wrote Bitter Honey only a short time ago. Evi- 
dently he has plenty of ammunition. Toronto had better be the 


Paper Kingdom by Leslie Bishop, like Fupiter Eight, is of the 
genus comica]-historical-satirical-tragical. A young artist attempts 
unsuccessfully to provide Toronto with culture and himself with a 
livelihood by publishing a critical review of the arts. The char- 
acters are numerous, slightly developed, and only remotely inter- 
related by a multiple plot. They include the staff of The New 
Conquest, advertising managers of various companies, solemn people 
of the Theatre Group, a great philanthropist, a compiler of local 
history, a civic official, and small business men of uncertain standing 
who just manage to keep a few jumps ahead of the police or the 
bailiff. This is not a good novel, the lack of form being the principal 
fault, but many Toronto people will be amused trying to identify 
their fellow-citizens, and many others will enjoy Mr. Bishop’s 
comments on the city itself. 

The Clever Ones by J. E. Middleton is less pointedly satiric than 

the two preceding books. The central fact is the great department 
store, Bullers Limited. 
Its radiant show-windows looked out on three streets and an arrogant avenue, 
spreading their lure before the just and the unjust, the rich and the poor. Cream- 
coloured limestone was the Store's outer dress. Within, its architectural raiment 
was grey marble and alabaster, trimmed with jasper, beryl, chrysoprase, and 
other treasures of the quarry, such as one finds mentioned only in the Apocalypse. 
The floor was not paved with gold, but if ever the volume of business should 
‘justify such heavenly extravagance, it would be. 

In the midst of this magnificence work the members of a populous 
city-state, and their absolute ruler is the Grand Doge, Philip Buller. 
This monarch’s great sorrow is that the heir to the throne has 
renounced the succession and prefers to lecture on economics at 
the university. Buller Junior is, of course, a socialist. The great 
problem in the book is how to persuade him to stop lecturing and 
take over the control of the store at a vast salary. This is difficult 
for he is a lecturing automaton. Only speak to him and away he 
goes. However, at the end he dislikes the university more than 
the store, and falls in with the schemes of his father. Now plainly 
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the difficulty with the story is its unreality. Pleasant as it un- 
doubtedly must be to teach economics to eager undergraduates, it 
cannot be so very cruel a fate to be general manager of a great 
store at about fifty thousand a year. One finds it hard to see what 
young Buller makes all the fuss about, especially when there is no 
question of his sacrificing any of his convictions. Besides, the 
author has a way, sometimes amusing and at others bewildering, 
of making us anticipate what will not occur. We are sure that 
father and son will quarrel seriously about economic theories, yet 
they get on like fellow-Rotarians. We expect that young Buller 
will discover enough about wages and hours at the store to call for 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry, yet conditions are almost ideal 
and practically everybody is satisfied. Above all, we wonder when 
the Communists are going to begin smashing the windows. The 
dust jacket shows an angry mob gathered about a red flag in front 
of the store. Yet so far as I can remember there is not a Com- 
munist in the book, unless the school-teacher who appears for a 
few minutes in the first chapter is that menace to the established 
order. Of course the Board of Trade and the police imagined them 
everywhere, but that was to be expected. Yet in spite of these 
minor disappointments and the lack of credibility in the main 
theme, The Clever Ones is an entertaining book. The conversation 
is frequently amusing. The characterizations of Dr. Barr, Professor 
Burstall, and Detective Carson of Number Six station are comical 
if not entirely convincing. But let the serious-minded reader 
beware that in spite of the dust jacket and the first chapter there 


is no criticism of “the social order’’ here. 


If he wants that, and especially if he is of an optimistic nature, 
he will probably enjoy the only two novels of economic criticism 
which have reached me: The Gay Crusader by Ralph Connor, and 
Rivers Run to the Sea by R. W. Armstrong. The time of The Gay 
Crusader is just before the depression, and the place an Ontario 
town, Lakeview, which depends for its existence on the Dymont 
Iron Works. The great question is whether the company is to be 
amalgamated with an American corporation, to the possible detri- 
ment of the town. For reasons which I do not pretend to under- 
stand it is necessary to gain the approval of the workers, the town, 
and the presbytery of the United Church before the merger can be 
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completed. At least meeting after meeting is held by these groups 
to debate the question, and we are given a verbatim report of what 
everybody has tosay. Here the author could have saved a hundred 
and fifty pages, and his readers’ patience, by sparing us the details. 
How the company was amalgamated, but afterwards loosed from 
the tentacles of American capitalism by Dymont Junior, the gay 
crusader, and how a successful commonwealth federation was 
established in Lakeview, the patient enthusiast will be glad to 
discover for himself. Running parallel to this main story, and 
only slightly connected with it, is a very “cute” romance which 
comes to a happy ending in a private dining-room of the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, to which the two bashful and unsuspecting swains 
are lured by their prankish sweethearts to find a nuptial altar 
prepared, a minister ready, and marriage licences completely filled 
out except for two signatures. So both the economic experiment 
and the love-story end very happily. 

Mr. Armstrong’s hero in Rivers Run to the Sea is also a gay 
crusader. After graduating in economics from a Canadian uni- 
versity, he proceeds to study “the social order,” and set it right. 
For this end he is admirably equipped. He is a composite of all 
the virtues. He lives always by principle. Nothing can pierce his 
armour. He frequently becomes “dynamic.” He makes all his 
decisions in periods of quiet meditation, preferably on a hill-top. 
He overcomes all his temptations. He turns all adversity to his 
own advantage. When the girl he expects to marry is killed by a 
drunken motorist—“This information distressed him greatly. Not 
for three years had he experienced such difficulty in retaining his 
composure. A drunken driver—the idea was infuriating him.” 
But he soon repents of his anger and forgives the man. Then the 
day after the funeral— 

When Donald wakened the following morning, his first thought was, “How 
can I ever go down to the office and work to-day—or any day?” 

Then he seemed to hear a sweet soprano voice singing: 


Don’t let the world defeat you, and all your work undo; 
But get a grip on life anew, then take your stand and see things through. 
He rose, dressed and went to work as usual. An observer, noting his firm 
step and serene countenance as he walked down the street that morning, would 
never have taken him for a mourner. 


Dr. Lloyd Douglas is quoted on the dust-wrapper as saying of the 
book, “It is a sound job. The dialogue is well organized, the 
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narrative is interesting. I hope the book has an excellent re- 
ception.” Dr. Lloyd Douglas is the author of Magnificent Obsession. 

Romances, apart from those concerned with social reform, have 
been numerous. In a first group under this general heading I 
would mention Fog over Fundy by L. A. Cunningham, The Home- 
steaders by Ethel Chapman, Ten Day Trail by J. H. McCulloch, and 
Beauty not Complete by Maysie Johnston. In theme and method 
these books are as widely separated as the four provinces they 
describe; yet they may serve to illustrate types of romantic writing. 

Fog over Fundy, in the words of the publishers, “is a story that 
could come only from the rock-girt shores of Fundy, where every 
breeze is freighted with romance and adventure, with mystery and 
allure.” Every breeze is also freighted with Tennyson. The 
announced theme as given out at the beginning is, 

How e’er it be, it seems to me, 

*Tis only noble to be good: 

Kind hearts are more than coronets 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 
The lovely and mysterious Armande de Vysart, last of the ancient 
race of the de Vysarts of Tantramar, has a difficult decision to 
make: whether to marry the wealthy Halifax newspaper publisher, 
Sir Roger Lavergne (Norman blood), or a poor sailor, John Gower 
(simple faith), whom the waters of Fundy cast up at her door one 
night. But Lavergne though noble is not good, and betrays his 
bestial nature by trying to kiss Armande. So she chooses simple 
faith, and very fortunately too, for he turns out to be somebody 
else who really is immensely wealthy. There are other people in 
the book with such names as Gil d’Entremont, who frequently say 
mon vieux, chérie, or ma foi, to show that we are in Acadia. In my 
not very humble opinion this is skimble-skamble stuff, a pot-pourri 
of trite situations, sentimental characters, and pseudo-poetic 
phrases out of third-rate Victorian romanticism. And yet the 
Canadian magazine-reading public apparently hungers for this 
very diet. 

The Homesteaders by Ethel Chapman is another sentimental 
romance, but it has a much closer relation to human life. A young 
southern Saskatchewan farmer and a newspaper woman, the one 
defeated by the drought, the other by the depression, marry and 
make a new beginning as homesteaders in the north of the province. 
They have a surprisingly easy and pleasant time pioneering. 
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Neighbours crowd in to help. There are difficulties and crises but 
these are overpassed. Almost everybody is friendly, cheerful, and 
self-sacrificing. There are no “bad men” in this part of the north. 
One offensive person gets slightly drunk once, but only because he 
does not realize what he is doing. Otherwise people act with perfect 
decorum. In fact the homesteaders are sure that theirs is the best 
of possible worlds, and that people in steam-heated apartments in 
the city are debasing their souls and missing the more abundant life. 
This is a pleasant, cheerful book, and none the worse for that, but 
impressionable people who decide immediately to leave for the 
northern paradise may have more to learn about pioneering. 

Still others may be lured away to find gold and the only girl in 
central British Columbia, by reading Ten Day Trail by J. H. 
McCulloch. In the first chapters this is a more convincing book 
than The Homesteaders. Mr. McCulloch has a clear, direct, and 
unobtrusive journalistic style which makes possible a fine visual 
clarity for his scenes as long as he stays somewhere near the prob- 
able. His story of how he, a famous Vancouver surgeon, threatened 
by a nervous breakdown, goes up into the Cariboo country to take 
over for the summer the practice of another doctor, seems trans- 
parently truthful. Then he walks right into a treasure-island story 
and a perfect beauty of a girl. I’m willing to believe in the girl, 
but the dying prospector with his pile of nuggets and mysterious 
map, and the pock-marked villain who keeps taking pot-shots at 
our hero shake my early faith in Mr. McCulloch’s veracity. He 
does his best, however, to keep our minds off unsettling matters by 
taking up with an Indian outlaw, who gives us diverting and 
entertaining lessons in woodcraft and animal-lore. But not even 
the presence of Gun-a-noot can make me believe in the fantastic 
last chapters. 

Maysie Johnston’s Beauty not Complete is a curious book, and 
by far the closest to reality of the four stories which I am con- 
sidering. It falls definitely into two parts. The first is the story 
of Janice (Muggsie) Ellesmere’s childhood in Port Arthur from 
about the beginning of the century. The second is of her later 
girlhood in England until her marriage just before the War. Each 
part has its merits, but they are not the same ones. The first gives 
the impression of being based on vivid and humorous reminiscence. 
Presumably it is autobiographical. It contains dozens of clearly 
realized scenes and much entertaining domestic conversation, but 
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no development of plot. In fact there appears to be no attempt 
ataplot. We seem to be looking at an unarranged but interesting 
picture-album of childhood. A few amusing episodes are elabo- 
rated for their own sake, as for example the visit of the Dulminster 
boys’ choir to Port Arthur and Muggsie’s last day at her school in 
Toronto. In sharp contrast to these vivid, humorous, and un- 
organized Canadian scenes, is the second part. Here at last we 
find a developed, if somewhat conventional, plot culminating in 
Janice’s marriage to an officer of the British army on the very day 
before the outbreak of war. Obviously a sequel is to be expected, 
especially When we remember that the faithful Buster back in 
Port Arthur knows more than his share about aviation. Presum- 
ably Maysie Johnston will next write a war novel. I prophesy 
that it will be considerably better than average. 

Bertram Brooker’s Think of the Earth may perhaps be classed 
somewhat arbitrarily with the romances, for it displays the romantic 
affection for the mysterious and extraordinary. Indeed, as a 
painter, critic, dramatist, and now for the first time as a novelist, 
Mr. Brooker seems consistently and temperamentally to prefer the 
esoteric to the traditional or the widely popular. Think of the Earth 
is the story of Tavistock, a sensitive and meditative man who has 
travelled far in search of the unattainable, and at last comes to a 
Manitoba town. The mystery of human life torments him until 
he is nearly mad. Blake, Keats, Dostoievsky, and the darker 
sayings of the Bible provide him with starting points for troubled 
speculation on the nature of good and evil. How may man recover 
his primitive innocence? Not by adding to good and subtracting 
from evil, but by denying the false and pernicious dualism. In his 
bewildered mind life and death, time and eternity, good and evil, 
blend and blur so that he can contemplate even murder with a 
serene belief in his own innocence. Perhaps such a crime would at 
last show the world how chimerical are these moral concepts. Just 
when we expect a virtuous murder, however, Tavistock’s mania 
fades, exorcised by love and a glimpse of death. He is reconciled 
at last to the matter-of-fact world. 

Thou art a dreaming thing, 

A fever of thyself: think of the earth. 
This conclusion, in the very nature of the case, comes somewhat 
as an anti-climax. Nor is the principal action, the one in Tavistock’s 
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not chosen an easy subject, and he may be excused for falling short 
of so difficult a goal. In one respect at least he has succeeded 
admirably, in suggesting the background for the story, a crude 
Manitoba town of thirty years ago. Some of the description is 
remarkably clear, notably in the fifth chapter. 

These five romances are widely different; three others, of 
definitely secondary quality, have all the same theme, and so a 
representative interest: Rainbow at Night by Mary Bonner, The Eyes 
of the Guill by Margaret Duley, and The Wife Traders by Arthur 
Stringer. The common theme is how the sophisticated man from 
the big city, in the first two books an artist, in the third an explorer, 
finds true love for a short time with a primitive girl, and of course 
without oppressive institutional sanctions. This interrelation of 
primitivism with erotic longing is plainly nothing new, being at least 
as old as the seventeenth century in English literature. For this 
reason the south seas, so unspoiled by Puritan taboos (yet the place 
of origin of the very word) have had their charm for the uncurbed 
imagination. The cockney romantic has always longed for some 
place east of Suez. This traditional association of the far away and 
the amatory may perhaps explain the common Canadian belief 
that the word exotic is a synonym for voluptuous. The farther 
away from home the more delightfully wicked. But our writers 
this year find their primitive dream-world without journeying very 
far, in fishing villages of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Labrador. 
In the case of all three novels the characterization is sketchy and 
the plot perfunctory, though Mr. Stringer with Hollywood in mind 
has added a few melodramatic incidents which should win some 
director’s favour. 

No historical romances seem to have been written this year. 
The nearest thing to that type is Down the Dark Alley by B. W. 
Sinclair, a story of the brave days of old, those spacious times less 
than ten years ago when no one had heard of Hitler or the depression, 
when the Volstead Act was making the fortunes of American 
gangsters and Canadian exporters, and when Mr. Coolidge was in 
the White House and all was well with Wall Street. The scene 
of the novel is Vancouver and along the Californian coast, and the 
characters all have some connection with rum-running. But the 
reader need not anticipate anything low. He will not be kept in 
the company of hi-jackers, racketeers, and murderers, nor made to 
give the password and present his card at the bootlegger’s. Rather, 
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Mr. Sinclair will admit him to some of the best society of Van- 
couver, which grew rich and became best society by the simple and 
legal process of shipping mountain dew from the bonded warehouses 
of that city to the runners off the Californian coast. Apparently 
only after this stage, and within the boundaries of the United 
States, were operations conducted on a questionable social and 
ethical level. Mr. Sinclair’s characters are al] eminently respect- 
able. The plot of the novel is slight, and not very successfully 
developed. Our young hero has been defrauded of his inheritance 
by his step-father; so with youthful determination he fits out a 
sturdy boat, saves every thousand-dollar bill until he can afford 
a lawyer, and then sues the old peculator. But we have been told 
from the first that the step-father dares not face a court to answer 
for his breach of trust. So the judicial decision which is the climax 
of the action is only after, not because of, the events. Yet the 
book has its attractions: some amusing conversation, occasional 
fairly vivid impressions of Vancouver, and, most important in a 
romance, the feeling of living in a pleasant and good-natured world 
where it is so easy to make a hundred thousand dollars. 

Stormalong Gert by Martha Thomas is another story of romantic 
adventure involving ships and the smuggling of liquor. But 
apparently down in Nova Scotia there were people who disapproved 
of the business. Captain Gertrude Tancher was one of them. She, 
the redoubtable and masterful skipper of a salt-banker, had a 
treacherous mate and partner (I don’t mean husband) who schemed 
to get rid of her one dark and stormy night and turn her honest 
ship into a rum-runner. But fortunately Gert also had a sly old 
father, Captain Roxy, who knew more than would appear and 
arrived at just the right time. He saves the book as well as his 
sea-faring daughter. The plot is not very clearly developed; the 
sentimental secondary theme about Gert’s grand-daughter is trite; 
but the unconventional talk and antics of the wily octogenarian 
keep one amused throughout. Captain Roxy is probably the best 
broadly comic character in this year’s fiction. 

We turn now to the writers of those animal-stories and books 
of nature-lore with a sufficient element of fiction to justify their 
inclusion in the present essay. Of these the most important is 
‘Grey Owl, the Indian and former trapper whose fourth volume, 
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Tales of an Empty Cabin, is one of the best books of the year. It is 
in three sections; the first includes the story of the filial piety of 
two Indian boys, reminiscences of an old hunter who had seen the 
changes of seventy years on the plains, an account of a visit to a 
remote Indian village, the tall stories of that cheerful and ingenious 
liar, Red Landreville, an interesting defence of Hiawatha and the 
novels of Fenimore Cooper as essentially true to Indian life, essays 
on comfort and hardship contrasting the standards of the wilderness 
and of civilization, and a chapter attempting to analyse the Cana- 
dian attitude to those vast areas of the north which make our 
country more than a narrow strip edging the United States, yet of 
which we are either negligent or ashamed. After these varied tales 
and essays, the second and third sections are more unified. The 
second describes humorously and affectionately an imaginary 
journey down the Mississauga River with friends of former days. 
But enthusiastic readers of Grey Owl’s earlier books will probably 
be most pleased with the last part, where again he tells about the 
beavers who built their lodge in his living-room, the moose who 
meditates by his door, and his other friendly and interesting 
neighbours in the Prince Albert National Park. 

Much has been written in praise of Grey Owl’s prose style, and 
rightly. He has an unusually copious and varied vocabulary. 
This Indian who appears before his audiences in buckskin and 
feathers possesses a remarkably large stock of words of Latin origin, 
which he uses with admirable precision and effect. .It would be 
interesting if he would tell us how he developed this vocabulary 
and style. One is sometimes startled by his literary references. 
He has humour, imagination, and an eye for significant detail. 
Often he writes with obvious zest, delighted at the power of ex- 
pression he finds at his command. Besides, as a critic of modern 
society he makes just and shrewd observations. He has something 
to say, and he says it well. After this sincere praise I hope it will 
not appear ungracious to comment on two inferior passages in his 
book. In the first chapter he seems deliberately and self-consciously 
imaginative, sometimes using remote similes, opening successive 
sentences with “and” (that stock device for pretentious gravity), 
verging toward sentimentality, in short, trying to be what enthu- 
siastic critics have called him in praise, a writer of “poetic-prose.” 
Also one may object to the eighth chapter, the collection of wolf- 
stories, which was evidently printed directly from the manuscript 
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of a public lecture. No doubt it was an entertaining lecture, but 
in cool prose, without the speaker’s voice and manner, the jokes 
seem rather ordinary and irritatingly frequent. It should be 
added that the rest of the book is full of admirable humorous 
passages. It is to be hoped, then, that Grey Owl’s deserved 
reputation as a lecturer and uncritical talk about our prose-poet 
will not endanger his excellent style. 

Disciples of Grey Owl, in what may be called the beaver school 
of Canadian literature, have published several books in the last 
year. Harper Cory, author of Grey Ow/ and the Beaver has two 
more volumes to his name: Wild Life Ways, a collection of four 
stories for children which have already been published separately, 
and Lovable Beasts, a revised, abbreviated, and cheaper edition of 
an earlier volume, nicely illustrated with line-drawings by W. N. 
Parker. Mr. Cory’s method, and a good one, is to collect as much 
information as possible about the life-history, habits, temperament, 
enemies, and prey of his subject, and then to imagine a series of 
adventures which will make use of this information. The result 
is a collection of short picaresque stories about the animal-hero. 
One slight objection—perhaps a layman may be permitted to 
question the title of the second book. The porcupine, for example, 
who in the first few pages kills a lynx and blinds a mink I should 
hardly have called lovable. 

Kenneth Conibear, whose North Land Footprints ‘‘received the 
enthusiastic approval of Grey Owl,” has been both a trapper and 
a Rhodes scholar. He is not only a naturalist with practical 
experience, but something of a scientist, a story-teller, and a 
propagandist against the cruelty of his former occupation. His 
book is in four parts: “The Coming of the Beaver,” “The Rising 
of the Water,” ““The Coming of Man,” and “The Coming of Fear.” 
The beavers, by damming a river and raising the level of Little Bent 
Tree Lake, disturb the economic balance for all the animals in the 
locality. The writer shows us the effect of such factors as the level 
of the water or the recurrence of the ten-year plague among the 
rabbits, upon the community, without being didactic or abandoning 
his principle of keeping his narrative on the level of the animal’s 
experience. By the time the trappers discover the lake, our under- 
standing and sympathy is with the proposed victims. The men 
seem like wanton, treacherous, and stupid intruders. However, 
they try an experiment to see if the fear of man is an acquired 
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characteristic. How they lose and regain the trust of their forest 
neighbours anyone who enjoys animal stories will prefer to discover 
for himself. 

Only two Canadian detective stories have reached me: The Fixer 
by M. B. Dix and The Tangled Miracle by Huxley Herne. Neither 
writer uses the Canadian scene. Mr. Dix keeps to classic ground, 
Scotland Yard and Whitechapel. Huxley Herne creates a new 
setting, the temple in Connecticut of the latest spiritualist cult. 
The Fixer is a good thriller to read, but like most stories of this class 
it must not be examined too critically. Unabashed melodrama is 
Mr. Dix’s forte. In the first chapter the knife-pierced corpse falls 
out of a taxi at the very entrance of Scotland Yard. Near the 
end our hero and heroine lie bound and helpless in the deserted 
mill while the leering villain toys with a meat-axe. And in the 
intervening chapters the debonair amateur detective tries in vain 
to hunt down the Fixer, the master-mind of crimein London. When 
he is discovered we are apt to be as disappointed as the sleuth is 
surprised. But perhaps even master minds appear rather ordinary. 

In The Tangled Miracle the problem is what happened to the 
high-priestess of American Assumptionism. It had been prophesied 
that she would be taken up to heaven. The newspapers were 
trumpeting the expected miracle. Then she disappeared without 
trace. There are good scenes in the book, but my difficulty was 
that I just did not care what had happened to the missing charlatan. 
Anybody was welcome, as far as I was concerned, to kill all the 
members of the cult and a few of the journalists besides. We could 
get on without them. They never would be missed. 

I have space to mention only a few of the books for children and 
adolescents. Girls will, no doubt, be delighted with L. M. Mont- 
gomery’s new book, Anne of Windy Poplars. Anne retires chrono- 
logically from her marital House of Dreams to maidenhood, to 
become a high-school principal and a fine influence down on The 
Island. She does more good deeds than a Boy Scout, and spends 
her spare time writing whimsies to Gilbert Blythe about pixies, 
dryads, and the land of to-morrow. “And it will be moonlight in 
Lover’s Lane and on the Lake of Shining Waters and the old 
Haunted Wood and Violet Vale. There should be fairy dances on 
the hills to-night.” With such an imagination Anne should be a 
great Canadian poetess. 
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Marshall Saunders, whose Beautiful Foe has become a classic for 
children, has this year published “Boy” the Wandering Dog. Boy 
is a dog only in outer appearance. He discusses such subjects as 
prohibition, the theatre, and modern education. He is a busy 
reformer and an amateur psychologist. No doubt children will not 
be very critical, but this anthropomorphic animal-story, lacking the 
satiric point of the fable and the realism of Grey Owl’s kind of 
observation, seems to fall between two possibles. Boy is neither 
canine nor human. If he were either he would be more interesting. 

An excellent historical book for boys is 4 Treasure Ship of Old 
Quebec by Ethel Hume Bennett. It is indeed an entertaining 
combination of a novel, a guide to Quebec City, a history of French 
Canada, a treasure hunt, and an introduction to methods of his- 
torical research. Four intelligent youngsters who know their early 
Canadian history spend a summer in Quebec, looking for places 
of interest, and hunting down some missing family documents. 
Research for a Ph.D. should be sport for them after such training. 
Another historical novel, but intended for girls, has already achieved 
substantial success. Susannah, a Little Girl with the Mounties by 
Muriel Denison is to be filmed by Hollywood. The book deserves 
its success. It is admirably contrived to provide exactly what a 
producer would want: a whole troupe of Mounties, assorted scenes 
from the old Western frontier, an outlaw to be “got,” a love-story, 
a mysterious young man who turns out to be an earl, a visit to 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and a central réle to be reserved for a 
mischievous, curly-haired wonder-child, the favourite actress of 
America’s millions, Shirley Temple. The book is intended es- 
pecially for girls of eight to twelve years, but should also delight 
Miss Temple’s older admirers. 

Two more books for children must be mentioned. Pomy Tracks 
by Elizabeth Sprigge is a pleasant and instructive story about the 
kind of English children who are taught to ride before they can 
walk. It should particularly please the progeny of wealthy Anglo- 
Canadians. Finally, for the entertainment of the very youngest 
patrons of our national literature, especially those who insist that 
their parents or any visitor read a favourite story five times in 
succession, I recommend Miss Carlotta by Lionel Reid. The text 
is short and the amusing illustrations in three colours by R. Denison 
are worth looking at several times. 
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The usual distinction between the two forms of fiction, novel and 
short story, is reasonably clear. The latter is a quarter the length 
of the novel, or less, is simple rather than complex in structure, 
demands economy of treatment, and develops a single theme or 
impression. Like the novel or drama it has a beginning, a com- 
plication, and a conclusion. Frequently like the epigram it is 
pointed, concise, and reserves its best effects for the end. 

Among Canadian writers of the short story first place is generally 
conceded to Morley Callaghan, whose collected volume Now That 
April's Here was published during our period. He is as well known 
in the United States as in Canada. Some of these stories have 
previously appeared in such widely different magazines as Scribner's, 
the Atlantic, Red Book, and Esquire. Critical pronouncements on 
his writing have become increasingly eulogistic, glancing only shyly 
at his deficiencies. Yet after reading the thirty-five stories of the 
recent collection I was impressed by the strange, and apparently 
self-imposed, limitations of his art as to subject, form, and style. 

His merits are both considerable and obvious. He would show 
us his world as he sees it, a drab, unheroic place, inhabited by people 
without wealth or security, young couples still unsure of each other, 
older ones who have hoped for more than they have achieved, 
perplexed adolescents, living on the edge of poverty, on shabby 
streets, in cheap rooming-houses, loitering under street lamps. 
Concern for the more unpleasant aspects of modern life has been 
so rare in Canadian fiction, at least this year, that we may be 
grateful to Morley Callaghan for helping to redress the balance. 
He is particularly interested in the temperamental adjustments to 
be made before two persons can live together happily, and the way 
poverty complicates the problem, causing emotional instability. 
Hence the strange habit his men and women have of breaking out 
into sudden quarrelling. 

Yet one may wonder whether he does his chosen people justice. 
He allows them no sense of humour, no amusements, no intellectual 
interests. Although many of them are victims of the depression, 
they have no political opinions. So far as I can remember, they 
do not even read the papers, or go to the movies, or listen to the 
radio, or wonder who will win the hockey game, in which they 
differ from the great majority of Mr. Callaghan’s fellow-citizens. 
In short, they are admirably drawn from their author’s sombre and 
prolific imagination, and may awaken our pity, but they are only 
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partly true to actual life in their social class. Sometimes they seem 
like automatons following an arranged pattern of action in a 
dream-world. 

This pattern of action is not the traditional one for the short 
story. Mr. Callaghan eschews the conventional elements of sus- 
pense and surprise in his plots. He never has a flashing conclusion. 
On the contrary, he adopts a mannerism of ending his stories on 
the ostentatiously simple, sombre, and sad. Now the quiet con- 
clusion may be magnificently effective when it is in contrast to 
what has preceded, or when it is the proper expression of emotion 
too great for any but the simplest words. But when the author 
keeps his story as near as possible to a dead level throughout, and 
writes always in a deliberately even and ultra-simple style, the 
usual concluding effect@s avoided and nothing is gained in its place 
except an impression of monotony. This is admirable occasionally, 
but not in a dozen successive stories. 

Besides, Mr. Callaghan seems occasionally as much attracted 

by what is trivial, or merely possible, as by what is serious and 
significant. That fine story “The Sick Call’’ will illustrate the 
serious and significant. The great themes of love, death, and the 
soul’s welfare are implicit in the little drama enacted by husband 
and priest beside the sick wife’s bed. It not only could happen, 
but it is worth recording. The story after which the volume is 
named will illustrate the deliberately trivial and silly-simple. Two 
American “‘boys”’ in Paris are always seen together, doing everything 
in unison like a comic pair in a vaudeville act. But finally they 
quarrel about the woman they have been keeping, and separate. 
Here is the piteous last paragraph: 
The day Johnny left Paris it rained and it was cold again, sitting in the café in 
the evening. There had been only one really good week in April. The boys 
always used to sit at the cafés without their hats on, their hair brushed nicely. 
This evening Charles had to go home and get his overcoat and the big black hat 
he had bought in America. Sitting alone at his table in the cool evening, his 
overcoat wrapped about him, and the black hat on, he did not look the same at 
all. It was the first time he had worn the hat in France. 


There is your story, partly copied from life, partly from vaudeville, 
yet trifling, and nothing but the lavish waste of superb genius could 
make it anything else but trifling. One wishes that Mr. Callaghan 
would not waste so much of his own considerable genius on such 
intractable material. There are fine things in this volume: “An 
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Old Quarrel,” “The Shining Red Apple,” “Timothy Harshaw’s 
Flute,” “The Young Priest,” “Lunch Counter,” and others; but if 
there is one thing sure it is that in Now That April's Here the author, 
for various reasons, has not yet achieved his full potential growth 
asawriter. We shall expect even better things when May follows. 

Several other collections of short stories have come to hand: 
Fiction published by the Writers’ Club of Toronto, Selected Short 
Stories from the Canadian Magazine, and the small group in Bertram 
Brooker’s Yearbook of the Arts in Canada. The first of these vol- 
umes was the gratifying result of an experiment to see what un- 
discovered talent might be evoked by a competition, with publica- 
tion of the best work as the prize. The judges were agreed about 
two of the contributions only: ““Come Ye Apart” by Joyce Marshall, 
the meditations of a priest and of a girl just leaving convent-school, 
after the manner of Virginia Woolf, and “The Last Night” by 
Frances O'Neill, the final thoughts of a woman who had murdered 
her lover and was to be hanged. I would also mention from among 
these not overly cheerful stories: ““Drunken” by C. H. Brown, the 
alcoholic stream of consciousness of a starving beggar, and “Faith- 
ful” by Elton Johnson, the ironic story of the wife who discovered 
something by her young husband’s coffin which was not true. The 
collection from the Canadian Magazine comprises twenty stories of 
widely different theme and treatment, ranging from the comic to the 
macabre. Among those in the main tradition of the short story 
may be noticed: “This Man Knew” by Charles Booth, about a 
former actress in Victorian melodrama who learned that life some- 
times imitates art, and “A Matter of Principle” by Leslie Mc- 
Farlane, about a hangman who kept his business secret from his 
best friend until they met on the scaffold. In Bertram Brooker’s 
volume the average of excellence is high. There are included 
Morley Callaghan’s “Sick Call;’”” Mazo De La Roche’s study of a 
Scottish family up to London for the King’s Jubilee; Luella Creigh- 
ton’s story of the dumpy school-teacher who married the farmer to 
reform him and failed; J. E. McDougall’s dramatic monologue by 
the rooming-house keeper telling about the woman who disgraced 
that respectable house by going on relief; John Fisher’s represen- 
tative case-history showing how easily the silly adolescent may 
graduate from poolroom to police morgue; and Mary Quayle Innis’s 
ironic and sympathetic sketch of poverty spending an afternoon’s 
holiday amid the splendours of a departmental store. As these 
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summary references will show, our writers of the short story do 

not deal often in jolly subjects and happy endings. They are as 

fond of the starkly realistic as our novelists are of the romantic. 
* * * * * 

The QuarTERLY is including in the bibliography this year a few 
books by authors who are not Canadian but who use the Canadian 
scene. Most of these are Americans who have spent a considerable 
amount of time in this country. Without exception they write 
about our frontier, not our cities, either the present frontier in the 
Far North or the earlier ones elsewhere. Also without exception 
their theme is adventure. The reason is not far to seek. The last 
American frontier was engulfed by an expanding population more 
than forty years ago. A journey for which the Conestoga waggoner 
required a week the touring American family can now make 
between coca-colas, and not a corner of the Republic remains un- 
explored. Writers of adventure on the frontier must go further 
afield. So the western story has become the northern story, with 
a Mountie, an outlaw, a girl, and a gold-mine as the four elements. 
The outlaw in this year’s quota is either a good man unjustly 
accused, or a villain named Snade, Slade, Quade, or McCabe. 
The only distinctions to be drawn are between stories of the present 
and the past, and between books for children and for adults—of the 
kind who never grow old. 

Four of the latter sort may be mentioned briefly. Grudstake 
Gold by James Hendryx is about an American journalist who absorbs 
atmosphere and booze in the Yukon, finds gold, escapes the villains, 
and marries the boss’s daughter. Paradise Trail by William 
Mowery has another combination of the stock elements: a hero 
wrongly accused of murder, a cache of gold-dust guarded by a 
skeleton, a girl, a villain who has designs on the three previously 
mentioned items (not counting the skeleton), a Mountie, and a new 
crisis on every fifth page. The style is considerably better than 
average. In The River of Skulls by George Marsh the elements of 
the plot are about the same, but there are more complications and 
more corpses scattered over the scenery, this time of Ungava. 
Somewhat different is Corporal Corey by Jack O’Brien, which 
records the experiences of a recruit in the R.C.M.P. There is an 
informative account of his training and a convincing description of 
several adventures, including the pursuit of an outlaw across 
northern snows. 
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The books intended for younger readers are for the most part 
historical and describe the former Canadian frontiers. Two are in 
their way excellent: Red Robes by Father Neil Boyton, and Sword 
of the Wilderness by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Red Rodes is the story 
of young Jacques Bourdon, who runs away from Quebec and after 
many adventures joins Saint John Brébeuf in Huronia just before 
the coming of the Iroquois. The book is intended particularly for 
Roman Catholic boys, but will be fascinating, if not completely 
comprehensible, to others too. Sword of the Wilderness is the 
simply written and vivid story of what frequently happened in 
seventeenth-century New England: a sudden Indian raid, the 
carrying off of prisoners, and, after unpredictable experiences in the 
native encampments or in Quebec, escape or ransom. The book is 
based on numerous records of similar adventure, of which the most 
famous is probably Mary Rowlandson’s Narrative. The Canadian 
scene is used only in the latter part. Less convincing is Drums in 
the Forest by Allan Dwight, another book of the same period. A 
French boy finds himself indentured to a traitor in New France, 
escapes from his master, makes a grand tour of the wilderness 
falling in with Hurons, tribes of the plains, and Iroquois, and finally 
assists Frotenac in repulsing Sir William Phips’s attack on Quebec. 
The book is apparently founded on contemporary documents but 
hardly comes to life. Sally Maitland in 4 Little Maid of Quebec 
by Alice Curtis also does her part toward saving that much besieged 
city, this time from Benedict Arnold. Against the background of 
the American invasion there are nice peaceable adventures with a 
little Indian girl, calculated to please little maids seven to twelve 
years of age. For somewhat older boys there is War Paint by 
F. V. Morley, a story about two American youths in command of 
a trading ship about 1806, who, after numerous adventures in 
England and on the sea, are wrecked on the British Columbian 
coast and have a bad time with the Indians. A boy, I imagine, 
would not mind that the structure is episodic with too many 
adventures in too many places. The Canadian scene, incidentally, 
is used in only a third of the book. 

In conclusion it may be asserted that 1936 has not been a very 
remarkable year for Canadian fiction. There have been interesting, 
well-written novels published, yet it is possible that none of them 
will be generally read even by Canadians a century from now, 
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' though two or three deserve such permanence. By that standard 
only one English novel of 1836 was worth while, Pickwick Papers, 
and there is no Canadian Dickens in sight. Yet fiction now as then 
may properly be judged by less exclusive and problematical stan- 
dards. Partof its business is to give immediate and general pleasure, 
to suit a contemporary public. At this level it is a kind of journal- 
ism, entertainment for a day, not for next century. As such our 
fiction fares much better for there have been a considerable number 
of novels published in the last year which should suit the popular 
taste. Yet apparently the popular taste is somewhat limited if 
one may judge by the curious omissions from the year’s total 
production. Only sentimental and utopian novelists and readers 
seem to care about our social problems. The idea that the writing 
of fiction is an art involving the imposition of aesthetic form upon 
the raw material of life and the derivation of significance from the 
welter of events, has not seriously affected our sturdy belief that 
a novel is a series of incidents which hold our attention by making 
us wonder what will happen next. Most notably, not one of our 
novelists this year has been concerned with normal, contemporary, 
Canadian life as lived in actual cities or on actual farms of this 
country. Frederick Niven’s scene is Edinburgh; Mazo De La 
Roche’s, Jalna; and Ralph Connor’s, Utopia. Maysie Johnston 
gives us clear glimpses of a Canadian town, but as of thirty years 
ago. We have excellent accounts of the normal life of Canadian 
beavers and bears, but not of men and women. The writers of the 
short story, to be sure, come nearer to the local scene, though some 
of them are apt to find their norm of experience in the life and 
opinions of a hangman. Even Morley Callaghan, no matter what 
may be thought about the representative quality of his characters, 
can hardly be said to bring into imaginative focus the city in which 
he lives, or any other city, as the background for his stories. Ina 
national literature there is room for many subjects and many 
methods, but this lack of concern for the local scene and for average 
people is to be deplored. When there are rather fewer romances 
about some unlocated land of heart’s desire, and more homely, 
realistic descriptions of Canadian places and people, our literature 
will be in a healthier state. 
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III. DRAMA (List V) W. S. Mitne 

This year’s crop of Canadian plays* seems to rise to a higher 
technical level than that of 1935. As formerly, the one-act play is 
in an overwhelming majority, perhaps because the Dominion Drama 
Festivals are still the chief means of obtaining a production for 
new Canadian plays, and as yet there is no place in these for full- 
length works. Fufthermore, a producing group presenting an un- 
tried play by a comparatively unknown author is taking a con- 
siderable risk as far as the box-office is concerned. This risk is 
reduced when the experiment is confined to a single item in a bill 
of one-acters, the other constituents of which may be plays by 
authors likely to appeal to the particular public of that group. 
As long, then, as Canadian authors find that they have more chance 
of having one-act plays presented than full-length efforts, they will 
very naturally confine themselves to the shorter form. In some 
respects this is a pity, because the one-act play has practically no 
place in the professional theatre to-day, and as long as playwrights 
are dependent on the tender mercies of amateur production, they 
will continue to write within the scope of the society with which 
they are in closest touch. 

I do not wish, however, to be understood as disparaging the 
one-act form. The one-act play makes heavy demands on its 
practitioners, and can be a perfect artistic whole in its own 
right. Experience gained in this form develops sureness of dramatic 
touch, economy of means, singleness of effect; these are all admirable 
qualities, and many successful full-length plays would be improved 
by the possession of them. 

In view of the fact that plays, unlike novels or poems or any 
other literary forms, have not reached completion until they have 
been produced before an audience, this survey has attempted to 
include all Canadian plays produced for the first time during 1936, 
whether they have been published or not. Only one full-length 
play has achieved professional production, Whiteoaks, the drama- 
tization of the Jalna family undertaken by Miss De La Roche 

*The Canadian Playwright Series of one-act plays includes a Guignol piece 
by Mr. Milne. The Lampshade is theatrically effective, and the author's 
understanding of the technical aspects of production is very apparent. Although 
the opening lines are a little laboured, Mr. Milne quickly succeeds in establishing 
a genuine atmosphere of horror and suspense. We regret that he found it 


necessary to change his ending and to add an anti-climax to a first-class curtain. 
[Eorroa’s Nors] 
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herself, the first Canadian play to be presented on the London 
stage. It is a competent presentation of some of the chief char- 
acters from the novels, but strength of characterization is accom- 
panied by weakness of plot (a weakness more evident in Miss De La 
Roche’s play than in her novels): Whiteoaks is scarcely a creative 
contribution to our native drama. ‘Moon over Mulberry Street,” 
by Nicholas Cosentino, was mentioned in last year’s survey, but it 
had not yet been produced in Canada, nor was any copy available. 
Since then, the New York company has brought the play here, and 
disclosed it as a comedy-melodrama of New York Italian life, with 
vivid characterizations, but relying for its appeal chiefly on well- 
tried devices and stock situations. You Can’t Do That, by William 
Irvine, also mentioned previously, has now been published. On 
re-reading it, I am still of opinion that this is a very important 
addition to our drama. 

The outstanding full-length play of the year seems to be “The 
Betrayal” by Father G. N. Dowsett, a noble treatment of a great 
theme. This play was presented by the Ottawa Little Theatre, 
and has been bought for New York production by Harrison Grey 
Fiske. It tells, in poetic and somewhat mannered prose, the story 
of Gethsemane and the two trials of Christ. Jesus is represented 
on the stage, but the whole thing is reverently handled, and it 
possesses dramatic value apart from the overwhelming force of its 
protagonist. Father Dowsett has another play, “Powers Within,” 
in which the pros and cons of spiritualism and demonism are 
effectively presented in a well-constructed fable. The characters 
are more or less stock comedy types, convincingly and amusingly 
portrayed with a sure grip of their dramatic potentialities. The 
action is exciting enough for the movies, and the play is never 
submerged by its intellectual content. 

Another full-length play of great merit is “Lion’s Wife,” by 
John Bruce Cowan. This is a treatment of the Carlyles, and 
particularly Jane Welsh, done in the chronicle manner, which rings 
true to its originals. Such characters as Mill, Masson, Mazzini, 
Rogers, Robertson, Baring the banker, and half a dozen more are 
given convincing vitality, and smoothly woven into six effective 
episodes, the best of which is probably that concerned with Mill’s 
loss of the manuscript of Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

The biographical trend finds further illustration in Stephanie 
Jarvis’s beautiful and naive play of St. Catherine, “Lady of Siena.” 
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“The same reverence, sincerity, and simplicity characterizes her 

“Saints of Canada,” which retells the story of Brébeuf and Lale- 
mant. She has also another full-length play, a Nativity, “Child of 
Grace,” and two short plays, one of which gives a surprisingly 
modern version of Browning’s ““The Boy and the Angel.”” Miss 
Jarvis’s work has always the distinction that comes from absolute 
sincerity and high spiritual quality, but one cannot help feeling 
that she is forcing her genuine gift. 

Two novelties of widely different sorts are “Iphigenia at Aulis” 
by Louis MacKay and “Murder Pattern’”” by Herman Voaden. 
The first is an attempt, not unsuccessful, to put one of the most 
famous murder-cases of ancient literature into matter-of-fact 
modern prose while preserving its classical setting. The other 
takes a murder from the newspaper files, and by means of narrators, 
symbolic figures, expressionistic staging and lighting, and other 
non-naturalistic devices, lifts it to a high level of tragic beauty. 
It is essentially a producer’s play, and the play of one producer, 
_ Herman Voaden. When it was presented in the Central Ontario 
Regional of the Dominion Drama Festival, the conservative English 
adjudicator’s reaction was one of complete bewilderment. It is, 
however, a notable contribution to our native theatre, none the 
worse for being unorthodox. 

The other full-length plays may be quickly considered. “Guest 
of Honor,” by Lois Reynolds, is a merry farce with a delightful part 
for a young actor who specializes in charm. “The Greater Victory,” 
by E. J. Thorlakson, is a sincere but somewhat indigestible play 
dealing with the tragedy of divided allegiance in a Canadian- 
German family during the Great War. Grace Helen Mowat’s 
“The Unguarded Border” is a good enough play of its type, but 
rather trite of plot and stereotyped in its characterization: in a 
word, it belongs to the Parish-hall school. 

Coming to the one-act plays, one finds them falling into several 
clearly defined subject-groups. There are those dealing with the 
depression, and labour problems of one sort or another; there are 
the anti-war plays; there are plays on historical themes; several 
frankly religious; a few dealing with supernatural and other horrors; 
a handful of fantasies; and a miscellany that includes children’s 
plays, educational plays, radio and revue sketches. There seem 
to be fewer published one-act plays this year than last. Of these, 
perhaps the most playable is a merry little farce, Courage, Mr. 
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Greene, by James P. Ferguson, dealing with that most effective 
character, the worm that turns; in this case, a henpecked husband 
and underpaid emp/oyé is moved to successful mutiny by a sym- 
pathetic burglar. W. Eric Harris has two plays, Such Harmony, 
and Twenty-five Cents, both topical efforts. The second of these 
won the Bessborough Trophy and the award for the best Canadian 
play in last year’s Dominion Drama Festival. It is a picture of the 
disintegration of a working-man’s family as a result of the de- 
pression, and piles on the gloom with a lavish hand. The best 
feature is the naturalness of the dialogue. The other is a socialistic 
pamphlet play, with rather unbelievable characters, an indeter- 
minate ending, and a generally unconvincing atmosphere. 

The best of the topical plays is “Relief,” by M. Evans Bicknell. 
It is a story of crop failures on a Western farm, quietly and con- 
vincingly written, although exception might be taken to the belated 
arrival of aid just as the father shoots himself, as verging on melo- 
drama rather than tragedy. Another fine effort is Wilfred Werry’s 
“Breakfast’”’—also a depression play, but with, remarkably enough, 
a lifting of the gloom at the end. The author makes use of an 
expressionistic “voice,” but not, one feels, because he could not 
have solved the problem with more conventional craftsmanship. 

Two very impressive and powerful anti-war plays are: “Winner 
Take Nothing” by Archie MacCorkindale, and “‘Death Shall Not 
Reign” by Raymond Card. The first has a large cast, full of 
familiar types, recognizably and humorously portrayed, and its 
avoidance of solemnity makes it much more stimulating than are 
most peace plays. Mr. Card’s is a poetic plea for peace, presented 
in rich and often memorable verse, interspersed with sardonically 
humorous prose monologues. It is distinctly worth production, 
preferably by a director capable of “‘stylized”’ effects in the handling 
of crowds. 

In the realm of fantasy, Douglas Bankier begins to fulfil his 
promise of last year with “‘See the Earth First,” a smoothly written 
comedy of the future of education by means of international air 
cruises. It is rather in the style of Sydney Box, and should make a 
good Drama Festival entry. “1976” is another fantasy of the 
future, by Roy Daniells, depicting the complications incident to 
state- and science-controlled life, in broadly comic fashion. How 
a Pollyanna drove a devil back to the shelter of hell, is the original 
theme of a thoroughly amusing fantastic comedy, “The Lucky 
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Devil,” by Joseph Schull. Perhaps the most original combination 
of fun and fantasy on this year’s list is ““The Dragons of Kent,” 
by Gwen Pharis, which does not suffer by comparison with Kenneth 
Grahame’s Reluctant Dragon. Miss Pharis’s play was written for 
radio presentation, but is essentially a stage piece. She is the 
author of a number of excellent radio dramatizations of biographical 
material for the University of Alberta, produced over station 
CKUA in a series, ““New Lamps for Old.” They strike one as 
infinitely better than anything of the sort heard over Eastern 
stations. 

From fantasy to grim realism is a tempting step. Louis Mac- 
Kay, in “Death of a Cat,” sets his bloody deed against an Ontario 
background; he presents his two characters quietly and subtly, and 
the play builds up, disclosing character as it goes, to a definite 
climax of horror. “L-45,” by Jack Irving Schulman, handles the 
worn theme of a group of contrasting characters gathered together 
to await imminent death—this time in the ward-room of a rammed 
submarine. The strength of the subject is matched by that of the 
language. It is an effective play, but not for every audience. For 
sheer sadistic horror, W. C. Hancock’s ““‘We’ve Won” takes the 
first place, if not disqualified on the ground of its amazing similarity 
to an earlier thriller, Sadotage. 

Another play in which the horror element is present is “Her 
Affairs in Order,” by Mada Gage Bolton, but here it is properly 
subordinated to strong characterization and a tragic plot. It is the 
story of a woman who, having killed a man ten years before to 
save her sister, is freed from her life-sentence to return home and 
die of cancer. The unfolding of her motive for the murder and the 
effect of the disclosure on the other characters make a very en- 
grossing play. It is remarkable, too, in that all the characters are 
women. “Her Affairs in Order” was one of the prize-winners in 
the 1936 International One-Act Play competition, which assures it 
a London production. Miss Bolton has another fine effort in 
“The Eighth Square,” in which the theme of euthanasia is inter- 
woven with a reading from Alice Through the Looking Glass. It is 
a sincere and tender piece, with the implicit pathos held well in 
check, and a note of exultation at the end. 

Rural comedy is represented by ““Cromwell’s Chair,” by Muriel 
Thompson. The characters seem to have stepped out of the 
Brontés’ Yorkshire, and possess something of the delightful flavour 
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found in such a play as The Poacher. The plot, however, seems to 
have been taken from Harold Brighouse’s The Oak Settle. A much 
better play—better because drawn from a less hackneyed source, 
so that the piece is full of detail observed at first-hand rather than 
collected in the what-not shop of literary tradition—is “The De- 
parture,” by Edna Staebler. This is an exquisite picture of 
Mennonite farm-folk in the Kitchener region, charming and sincere 
throughout. There is just enough suggestion of dialect to create 
the right feeling without allowing the lines to degenerate into a 
phonetic puzzle. This is a notable contribution to our literature. 
Another very definitely Canadian play is Reby Edmond’s “The 
Careless Warrior,” a comedy in a West-coast Indian setting, with 
vivid possibilities for picturesque staging and “‘stylized”’ production. 

Here one may be permitted the usual digression on what con- 
stitutes a “Canadian” play. According to the regulations on which 
is based the awarding of the Sir Barry Jackson trophy in the finals 
of the Dominion Drama Festival, a Canadian play is one written 
by a British subject domiciled in Canada. It will be noted that 
there is no stipulation that the play shall have a Canadian theme 
or locale. This is entirely right, for any insistence on /oca/ local 
colour would inevitably bring its spate of place-names and mounties 
and dialect, and references to the great open spaces and the strong 
heroic North. Naturally Canadians generally write better plays 
when they write of their own surroundings, than when they toy 
with parts unknown, or at best apprehended at second-hand 
through the medium of literary tradition—or Hollywood convention. 
In Canada, however, any discussion of the topic is sooner or later 
obscured by self-conscious nonsense about “creating a Canadian 
drama” or being “racy of the soil” or “expressing the spirit of 
Canada’s Great North Land,” or a similar catch-phrase. For some 
reason authors imbued with the desire to write plays that shall be 
Canadian in the narrow sense, always seem to feel that Canada 
does not include Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver. The sort of Canadian life that has been most neglected 
by our playwrights is the everyday existence of tolerably well- 
educated, more or less civilized, comfortable, well-dressed security 
such as one will find in any Canadian city. The Meredithian 
definition of comedy presupposes such a background, and we have 
had little comedy in Canadian drama that would satisfy Meredith’s 
canons. Some playwrights have expressed to me their fear that if 
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they write such plays they will simply be falling into the tradition 
of English light comedy. They will, if they write plays according 
to the pattern followed by some established English playwright; 
not if they write perceptively of the life of which they are a part. 
We are not so Cowardly as all that! 

The best Canadian children’s play I have yet come across is 
Lady Tweedsmuir’s Christmas Time. It has a sort of Dickensian 
quality, as all good Christmas plays should. Miss Sophonisba 
Grim, whom one critic describes as “the vinegary essence of all 
miserly ancient aunts,” is the central figure, and, of course, she does 
the noble thingintheend. Children should revel in this. “Rhymes 
of a Little Nursery,” by Frances Ebbs-Canavan, is a very charming 
playlet in verse and could be done by young children, who would 
love it. Grown-ups, especially those properly brought up—that is 
to say, on “Alice” and “The Hunting of the Snark”—would love 
it too. 

As one looks over the pile of manuscripts and published plays 
submitted for review—there were considerably over a hundred of 
them—one notices how many are contest winners of one sort or 
another. There were sixteen plays by Canadians presented in last 
year’s Drama Festivals. Four of these reached Ottawa: twenty 
per cent. of the total number in the finals. A Canadian play won 
the Bessborough Trophy, open to any group, French or English, 
the blue ribbon of the festival. In addition to the Barry Jackson 
prize for the best Canadian play, awarded at Ottawa; many of the 
regions offered trophies for the best Canadian play in that region. 
The Kitchener-Waterloo Little Theatre conducted a contest open 
to its members, in which a cash prize and trophy were awarded for 
the best Canadian play submitted. I.0.D.E. chapters, Women’s 
Canadian Clubs, W.C.T.U’s have conducted similar competitions, 
some with rather narrow specifications. In Toronto there was a 
contest sponsored by the Victoria College Dramatic Society, and 
another by the Children’s Play Bureau. Sixty-six original manu- 
scripts were submitted in a competition for plays dealing with 
current problems, held jointly by the New Theatre groups. The 
Montreal Repertory Theatre has established a school of play- 
writing, under the direction of Mada Gage Bolton, herself a winner 
in the International One-Act Play Theatre contest. Herman 
Voaden’s Play Workshop has given encouragement, intelligent 

{riticism, and a chance of production to plays by many promising 
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dramatists, among whom may be mentioned Bertram Brooker, with 
his mystical drama, ““The Dragon,” produced last year, perhaps the 
finest piece of expressionistic writing in Canadian drama so far. 
The Playwrights’ Studio Group of seven women writers in Toronto 
is another organization which is doing much to develop Canadian 
dramatic material by actual production—the best way to do it. 
A play is not a play so long as it exists only on paper. Play-writing 
and play-production go—or should go—hand in hand. 

The literature of play-production has had few Canadian con- 
tributions. Indeed, until last year, I can think of only two Cana- 
dian works on the subject, both by Roy Mitchell. This survey, 
however, would be incomplete if it did not draw attention to two 
very remarkable paper-covered quartos, published by the Institute 
of Applied Art, Edmonton, the joint work of Elizabeth Sterling 
Haynes, Director of Dramatics for the University of Alberta's 
Extension Department, and Dramatics Adviser to the Alberta 
Department of Education, and Theodore Cohen, instructor in 
dramatics for the same two educational organizations. I note in 
passing that the University of Toronto and the Ontario Department 
of Education have as yet no such posts. These quartos are books 
one and two of a complete elementary manual of stagecraft and 
play-production. The first deals with make-up and costume, the 
second with stagecraft and lighting. Both are marvellously clear, 
competent, and complete, with a wealth of sketches, diagrams, and 
colour plates. Another book that might be mentioned here is 
Professor Wilson Knight’s Principles of Shakespearean Production, 
which is by turns stimulating, irritating, and amusing. It suffers 
from the lack of an exhaustive treatment of any one play; and it 
presents a strange amalgam of abstract theory, dogmatic assertion, 
illuminating comment, personal anecdote, and original interpreta- 
tion. Its positive qualities are its loving enthusiasm and its 
occasional flashes of dramatic insight. 

After two years of this survey, one can note that certain indivi- 
duals seem determined to go on writing plays. Nothing can be done 
about this. One notes too, however, that in most cases the con- 
tributions of these authors in 1936 are superior to those in 1935. 
Several new names of promise appear. The one-act play continues 
to predominate, but more full-length plays are appearing. Practi- 
cally every playing group in Canada produces an occasional local 
effort. Some Canadian plays are being published, but not a large 
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proportion. One feels sure that more groups would present Cana- 
dian plays if there were in existence some manuscript clearing house 
for the handling, at a small fee, of Canadian scripts already pro- 
duced by some reputable group. Such a bureau would circularize 
its members from time to time, giving detailed information con- 
cerning the plays submitted. Our Canadian drama should not 
have to wait for the publishers. Playable pieces are there, but 
very few groups can know of the existence of a tithe of the material 
available. It is hoped that this survey may be of some slight 


service in bringing playwright and producing group together. 


IV. CANADIAN SOCIAL STUDIES (List VIIA) A. Brapy 


It is not the aim here to review all the varied social studies 
which appeared in Canada during the year. Careful selection in 
this branch of Canadian letters is for obvious reasons imperative, 
and hence the present essay is restricted to the few outstanding 
books in 1936 which extended knowledge of the Canadian com- 
munity. Lack of space alone forbade an appraisal of the sundry 
material, sometimes rich in quality, which has appeared in learned 
periodicals; other considerations equally cogent influenced the 
decision to refrain from examining books on aspects of social science 
not directly bearing upon Canada. Works of this nature by Cana- 
dians, when important, will normally be reviewed in other issues of 
the QUARTERLY, or in one of its sister journals, but the demands 
of unity in the present essay enforce the restriction described above. 
In any case, most of what is significant in Canadian social studies 
deals with phases of the local community. The historians, econo- 
mists, political scientists, and sociologists of the Dominion tend 
at present to be almost wholly absorbed in the concrete aspects of 
Canadian history and life. Whenever they are articulate they 
devote monographs to description and analysis, in which they have 
been encouraged of late years by the generous largesse of wealthy 
foundations in the United States, through whose aid some of the 
works to be mentioned below were made possible. Such concentra- 
tion upon the concrete is wholesome enough, provided that Cana- 
dian scholars keep abreast of progress in the general theory of their 
disciplines, whereby concrete analysis can alone be vital and 
significant. Canadians are clearly not at present contributing to 
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the literature of pure theory in economics, politics, and sociology, 


but such pure theory can be neglected by analysts only at their | 


peril, and in some of the analytical books published in Canada the 
neglect is discernible. 

If publication is any criterion, history is evidently the social 
science in which Canadians do most research. This fact is distinctly 
illustrated in the publications of 1936. Three young scholars con- 
tribute monographs of importance, Gilbert N. Tucker, C. P. Stacey, 
and G. F. G. Stanley. The Canadian Commercial Revolution, 
1845-1851, by Professor Tucker of Yale and lately of the University 
of Western Ontario, London, examines those economic forces and 
developments which marked the period of transition from a Canada 
in an imperial system resting on preferences to one resting on 
freedom of trade—a crucial period in both the political and economic 
history of the country. The book, however, is misnamed. Within 
the period studied there was no revolution in commerce, but rather 
a revolution in the commercial policy of Great Britain with varied 
effects upon Canada. Even the facts cited by Professor Tucker 
himself show that the triumph of free trade in the motherland, 
however disturbing to the minds of Montreal merchants, actually 
brought no sudden and extensive change in Canadian commerce. 
The export trade to Great Britain, in content and volume, was not 
fundamentally altered between 1845 and 1851 although the aboli- 
tion of the imperial preferences, combined with the American 
Drawback Laws of 1845, helped to cultivate a larger export trade 
to and through the United States, with inevitable effects upon 
imports from the same country. But these latter changes, like the 
shattering of Montreal’s ambitions concerning the St. Lawrence 
route, did not occur in a revolutionary manner within the years 
explored by Professor Tucker; they began within the period and 
were quickened by the reciprocity agreement which came into force 
in 1855. While adding little to a fresh interpretation of the period, 
Professor Tucker’s book is valuable because he supports his con- 
clusions with a greater abundance of interesting evidence than any 
previous study. Unfortunately at times his details are not closely 
relevant to his main theme. One reader at least failed to see the 
relevancy of all the facts in his Introduction to the argument of the 
subsequent chapters. 

Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871, by Mr. C. P. Stacey 
is an excellent piece of work, thorough in research, well organized, 
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and sage in interpretation. As has been pointed out by another 
reviewer,' The Canadian Commercial Revolution and Canada and 
the British Army concern different branches of theonetheme. Both 
deal with the effects on Canada of fundamental changes in the 
Second British Empire, under the impact of the industrialization 
of Great Britain and the ripening of liberal concepts. Mr. Stacey’s 
principal aim is to show how nineteenth-century British liberals 
sought to effect, and eventually under Gladstone achieved, the 
withdrawal of garrisons from Canada and other self-governing 
colonies, both on grounds of domestic economy and in logical 
consistency with the principle of imperial decentralization, implicit 
in colonial self-government. One can readily accept his general 
conclusion that the withdrawal of the garrisons helped to destroy 
the arguments of the Little Englanders on the costliness of colonies 
and thereby cleared the way for the newer imperialism in the 
eighties. 

Mr. G. F. G. Stanley in The Birth of Western Canada tackles a 
larger and more difficult subject, although his theme is not so 
remote from that of the two preceding books as might at first 
appear. Canada, removed from the fostering influence of imperial 
preferences, set out to build and consolidate its economic life by 
expansion westward, and Mr. Stanley describes the problems of 
this expansion to the conclusion of the North-West Rebellion. Let 
it be said that on the whole he performs his task admirably. His 
canvas is broad, with much intricate detail, but his picture is 
always clear and vigorous. His volume is easily the most satis- 
factory in existence on the development of Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories from 1869 to 1885. It is impossible here to follow 
the details of his interpretation or to assess with care his authorities, 
a task more properly performed in a technical review.? It will 
suffice to comment on the important phases of his subject as related 
to the broader history of Canada. 

First, there is the general character of Canadian expansion west 
in the sixties and seventies, with the forces behind the expansion. 
This portion of Mr. Stanley’s theme is treated with too much 
brevity to be satisfactory, although what is said is significant so. 
far as it goes. We can agree with Mr. Stanley’s emphasis on the 
rapid extension of the north-western frontier of the United States 


1D. G. Creighton in CVEPS, Nov., 1936. 
*See, for example, the review by R. O. MacFarlane in CHR, Dec., 1936. 
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which impressed Canadians with the urgency of securing the 
territories then under the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1848 there 
were fewer than 5,000 people in the territory of Minnesota; by 1860 
there were more than 172,000. The Red River valley was in the 
path of this surging movement of population, and the authority of 
a trading company might not for long, under the troubled conditions 
of the time, prevent the occupation and absorption of British 
territory by American settlers. But Mr. Stanley gives us no inkling 
of the broad industrial and technological forces which made this 
population possible and constituted the background of its whole 
development. He does not, for example, mention the railway con- 
struction in the western United States, not even that of the Northern 
Pacific. Nor does he tell us enough about the arguments in the 
Toronto G/odeas early as the fifties on the necessity of acquiring the 
West, arguments, we may suspect, not a little influenced by the 
interests of Toronto business men in obtaining such trade as might 
follow expansion in the West.* More information about the 
ambitions of the Canadian commercial class in regard to the West 
would have been welcome. 

The second important feature in the birth of Western Canada 
was the clash of cultures between the English-speaking settlers and 
the half-breeds and Indians who constituted the major population 
between the Red River and the Rockies. In this phase of the 
subject Mr. Stanley is specially informative and judicious. He 
views the Manitoba insurrection and the Saskatchewan rebellion as 
“the manifestation in Western Canada of the problem of the 
frontier, namely the clash between primitive and civilized peoples,” 
and sets out to explain sympathetically the attitudes and thoughts 
of the more primitive people. Not the least interesting part of his 
book is the exposure of the blundering administration by Sir John 
Macdonald of Indian affairs in the eighties. Sir John and others 
in Ottawa, including permanent officials of the department con- 
cerned, understood only dimly the painful transition through which 
the Indian community was passing, owing to disruption in the fur- 
trade, the disappearance of the buffalo, and the settlement of 
whites on lands which the Indians considered to be their own. 
At the time no thoroughly informed policy actuated the Department 


*Professor F. H. Underhill throws certain light on the attitudes reflected in 
the Globe, in “Some Aspects of Canadian Radical Opinion before Confederation” 
(Annual Report of Canadian Historical Association, 1927). 
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of the Interior, over which Macdonald himself for a time presided, 
and the rebellion of 1885 was in no small measure the result of its 
absence. 

The third important aspect of Western expansion was the effect 
of the rebellion on party politics and national cohesion in Eastern 
Canada, and on this subject Mr. Stanley has a useful chapter. He 
does not overstate the decisive influence of the rebellion on the 
relations of Quebec and Ontario. His facts emphasize the 
singular irony that Macdonald, who had striven so hard to cultivate 
friendship between English and French, should inadvertently by 
his administration give national union a rude, if temporary, shock. 
The swing in Quebec from support of the Conservatives to that 
of the Liberals was no doubt due, as Mr. Stanley points out, to 
Macdonald’s decision on the execution of Riel, but other influences 
were present; ¢.g., the Conservative party in Quebec failed to find 
a real successor to Cartier, and the brilliant Laurier would in- 
evitably have attracted the votes of his compatriots. 

The three books mentioned above, like most historical mono- 
graphs by Canadians, are written on the traditional lines of 
political history; that is, while in all three some weight is given to 
other than purely political facts, they are the product mainly of 
research in official dispatches and the perusal of newspapers—the 
two media which so dominantly reflect political judgment and 
political discussion. In their respective ways they throw valuable 
light upon the development of Canadian democracy and the 
behaviour of Canadian politicians confronted by the varied prob- 
lems of government in this country. In a different category and 
also more novel in methodology are such volumes in the “Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement” series as Group Settlement: Ethnic Com- 
munities in Western Canada, and Settlement and the Forest and 
Mining Frontiers. These deal with social and economic facts in a 
history less remote—indeed they treat in some degree contemporary 
conditions—and, while not neglecting the use of government docu- 
ments, are written from a much more varied array of evidence, 
recognizing numerous conditioning influences on development, such 
as geography and technology. In brief they indicate that Canadian 
scholars are adopting the more modern modes of social and economic 
history, and for this reason, apart from others, the “Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement” series is a landmark in Canadian scholar- 
ship. Group Settlement: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada, 
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by Professor C. A. Dawson, is a specially significant volume from 
the point of view of method as well as content. Here the subject 
lent itself to field-work by many research assistants, who gathered 
information about the communities studied. The statistical com- 
parisons are not always above reproach, but the sociological analysis 
in general is of a fruitful character. The book has already been 
reviewed in the pages of the QuarTerLy (October, 1936), and it is 
needless here to do more than pay tribute to Professor Dawson’s 
skill. It is, also, unnecessary to give much attention to volume V 
in the same series, Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier, 
by R. W. Murchie assisted by William Allen and J. F. Booth. It 
presents a general picture of the development of Western agri- 
culture, with consideration of such matters as the shifts in the 
capitalization of the industry, the changes in land-tenure, and some 
of the social and economic aspects of the trend from operation by 
owners to operation by tenants. Some of the chapters are illu- 
minating in their analysis, but the general impression derived from 
a reading of the whole book is that of too many facts and too little 
attempt to interpret their meaning. The lack of a vigorous aware- 
ness of the importance of basic theory is evident. 

Settlement and the Forest and Mining Frontiers, by Professors 
A. R. M. Lower and H. A. Innis, is one of the most significant books 
of the year and a valuable addition to the “‘Canadian Frontiers of 
Settlement.”” Professor Lower’s study of) the forest frontier is 
written on broad socio-economic lines. Here we have a treatment 
of the geographic controls on settlement of the forest areas in 
Eastern Canada, the efficacy of government administration of the 
forests, the influence of cultural traits on settlement, the effect of 
working conditions upon the character of the lumbermen, and some 
of the economic problems involved in settlement on forest lands— 
in brief we have social history on a provocatively comprehensive 
scale, of which there has been too little in Canada. Professor Lower 
has much to say about the conflict of interest between those who 
exploit the wealth of the soil and those who exploit the wealth 
of the forest, and the effects of this conflict on government policy. 
But perhaps he is most interesting when showing how the culture of 
a people determines the relative success or failure of settlement on 
the forest frontier. The French tend to colonize as parishes under 
the guidance of the Church; the English as individuals, relying on 
the government. And onecan readily see why the French parochial 
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system will better succeed under the rugged conditions of the 
northern forest. 

If Professor Lower’s essay is socio-economic in character, the 
treatment by Professor Innis of the mining frontier is “‘technologico- 
economic.” In brief he concentrates on the technology utilized in 
those regions, remote from the centres of population, where the 
mineral wealth of Canada is to be found; and argues that on such 
technology depends the development of mines, with consequences 
to the settlement of the regions and to other industries in the Cana- 
dian economy. If this central fact in the essay is not grasped, 
the reader may find Professor Innis’s multitudinous details con. 
cerning mining techniques somewhat unintelligible. But this 
rather Veblenesque attack understood, one has a key to a fascinating 
attempt to reach basic causative factors in Canadian economic and 
social development. Professor Innis is well aware of other influences 
than technology, and would in any case concede that a technique 
is only significant in a given geographic and economic situation, 
but it is on the importance of technology and its effects on the 
costs of production that he would take his main stand. 

Space does not here permit comment upon details of the treat- 
ment, but the concluding section on the influence of the mining 
frontier on the general development of Canada is too important to 
pass over without some remarks. As a section it is interesting and 
challenging, although excessive condensation makes it appear an 
over-simplified explanation of Canadian development. One might 
cite as an example the remarks on the influence of placer mining 
on the construction of railways in the West: “‘As placer mining in 
British Columbia hastened construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, placer mining in British Columbia and the Yukon hastened 
construction of two additional transcontinental railways.”” That 
placer miningin British Columbia and the Yukon influenced the con- 
struction of two additional transcontinental railways is undeniable, 
but the statement above, with other remarks, might be interpreted 
to imply more influence than is warranted. A complex set of varied 
forces was operating at the turn of the century to quicken the whole 
movement of Western settlement, with an inevitable and irresistible 
pressure for additional lines: the disappearance of homestead 
land in the United States,‘ the use of varieties of wheat more 

‘It was in 1893 that F. J. Turner before the American Historical Association 


remarked that the American frontier had come to an end. In subsequent years 
Americans in search of a frontier and free land had to cross into Canada. 
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adaptable to northern latitudes, technical developments in milling 
of hard wheat which favoured the Canadian grains, improvement 
of farm machinery which helped to reduce costs of production on 
the prairie, the introduction of dry-farming methods effective in the 
low-rainfall area of Saskatchewan, the progress of industrialization 
and urbanization in both Europe and America which made increased 
acreage of grain imperative. In fact, if it is recognized that the 
Canadian economy is merely a section of the North American 
economy and the Canadian West merely a geographic and economic 
extension of the West of the United States, one must shrink from 
any simple explanation of the settlement and railway construction 
on the Canadian prairies. Placer mining was but one of a series 
ofinfluences. With all of this Professor Innis would no doubt agree. 
The apparent simplicity of his explanation is the product of com- 
pression and of his momentary absorption in his special theme. 
Before leaving this volume one must pay a deserved tribute to 
the general excellence of the series of which it forms a part. Like 
every such series it has its feeble chapters and its weak volumes, 
but thanks to able planning and editing it helps to fill obvious gaps 
in our knowledge of Canadian settlement. The reviewer offers but 
one major criticism: the editors have interpreted social structure 
and function too narrowly, and have thereby lost an opportunity 
to add to the existing studies, mainly economic and sociological in 
character, one on the political life of the Canadian frontier—the 
nature and quality of its democracy, the manner in which frontier 
conditions affected political thinking and organization, the extent 
to which settlers successfully furthered their economic ends by 
political methods, and the repercussion of the frontier, whatever it 
may have been, on the political life of Canada as a whole. The 
standard of living among settlers, of which we read much in some 
volumes of the series, is merely one index to an understanding of 
frontier life. Equally important is the manner in which men in a 
given environment behave collectively, especially the manner of 
their behaviour in those larger units which we designate as political. 
Indeed standards of living and political action are inseparable. 
If the settlers of the Western frontier had lacked democratic political 
institutions, how different would have been their struggle with 
railway and elevator corporations, debt, drought, and marketing 
difficulties. How different indeed would have been their standards 
of life. Of all these matters, there is too little in the volumes 
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published up to the present, and that little needs to be enlarged 
and brought together into some kind of unified analysis. 

Among the publications of 1936 there are representative volumes 
of two other series which, like the “Canadian Frontiers of Settle- 
ment,” have been financed mainly by the generosity of institutions 
in the United States. The Railway Worker, by G. M. Rountree, 
is the chief volume of the McGill Social Research Series, published 
in 1936. It is of a different character from the volumes of the 
“Frontiers of Settlement” series; it is of much less importance in 
throwing light upon the general economic and social development 
of Canada, but is not without merits of its own. Logically the 
book falls into two parts rather than the more numerous divisions 
adopted by the author. First, there is an extensive and informative 
analysis of the conditions of employment and unemployment in the 
railway industry, which occupies the greater part of the volume 
and is a welcome addition to such meagre literature on labour 
economics as we have in Canada. It illustrates with abundant 
statistics the peculiar conditions of employment on the railways 
owing to the exclusiveness of craft unionism and seniority regula- 
tions, and endeavours to show the effects of seasonal trends, com- 
bined with the differences in regional operation, upon employment 
and unemployment. All of this useful analysis leads up to the 
second part, which is a discussion of how to cope with the problem 
of unemployment among railway employees. There are some 
shrewd suggestions, growing out of the preceding analysis, but 
economists and others will find it on the whole of slight importance, 
for its treatment of complex problems of management rests at times 
on assumptions that have a dubious air. The volume was pro- 
duced in a very different manner from volumes in the “Frontiers 
of Settlement” series. A young social research assistant not only 
compiled the material under the direction of senior members of 
McGill University, but also wrote the book instead of turning his 
collections over to more practised hands. The result does not 
altogether commend the method. 

Canadian-American Industry, by Messrs. Marshall, Southard, 
and Taylor, is the first volume in what promises to be a significant 
series on Canadian-American relations, sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. One need say little of this 
book beyond stating that its main theme is the branch-plant 
movement, or more broadly the expansion of the industrial and 
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financial institutions of one country into another. Of necessity it 
is much more a descriptive and statistical than an interpretative 
study, although the authors do not refrain from attempting general- 
izations, especially in the last chapter. The achievement of the 
volume is to bring together in a manner not hitherto equalled a 
mass of pertinent details concerning its theme, and the presentation 
shows scholarly and critical acumen. In brief, the Canadian- 
American Relations series has got off to a good, if not exciting start. 
Of the succeeding volumes in the series there will probably be much 
to say in this section of the survey a year hence. 


V. REMAINING MATERIAL (Lists VI, VII) 


In the writings listed under “Biography and Autobiography” 
none is strikingly original in conception and method save Mr. Wilson 
Knight’s Atlantic Crossing. The rest are conservative examples of 
their kinds. Atlantic Crossing belongs to a class apart—but to 
precisely what class it is less easy to say. The publisher himself is 
in some doubt: It is “‘an unusual autobiography,” “‘a description 
of an actual voyage on a modern liner,” “a love-story of extra- 
ordinary poignancy,” “a philosophy of life,” “‘a stream of philo- 
sophic and religious—especially Christian—meditation, and natu- 
ral description,” a commentary on “national and social issues. . . 
related to the main design;” in short, a “dynamic and fictional. . . 
statement of [the author’s] reaction to experience. . . expressed 
with. . . poetic insight and clarified with. . . passionate sincerity 
and intelligence.”” The most compendious method of review will 
be to correct this jacket summary. It is a most unusual auto- 
biography, the relevant facts coming out for the most part in the 
form of reported reverie—vividly enough in the scenes from the 
Near East. We get little sense of an actual liner; there is some 
good description of sea and sky, but Ivor keeps getting between 
us and the view—whether of the scenery or of the people. There is 
properly speaking no love-story at all, though there is a very nice 
girl. This is in a way poignant. . . . We find nothing that could 
(with any regard for the meaning of terms) be called a philosophy 
of life—just discontent with the recognized philosophies, Christian 
and pagan, which may be the beginning of wisdom but is not its 
end. When we come to what the publisher describes as “the 
stream of. . . meditation and. . . description,”’ we reach the real 
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business of the book: it is a very St. Lawrence of consciousness. 
But, again, meditation is the wrong word. What the publisher 
means is reverie, which, unlike meditation, is undirected and cannot 
be really religious—though it may involve religious symbols. Nor, 
apart from this, can Christian be the right word either: Jn /a sua 
volontade 2 nostra pace—that is the type of Christian sentiment, and 
anything more remote from the tone of Atlantic Crossing it would 
be difficult to conceive. ... There are some remarks on con- 
temporary problems, which Mr. Knight obviously understands no 
better than we do. These remarks are related to the main design 
only in the sense that they bob along on the stream of consciousness 
like all the other things in the publisher’s summary. We gladly 
concede an unreliable gift of poetic expression, but we find no 
particular insight and no power of synthesis whatsoever. We are 
willing to believe that Mr. Knight is sincere, but sincerity does not 
in itself clarify. Nothing can clarify but patient thought. What 
is needed is the subjection of the varied and interesting materials 
in the book to a far more rigorous scrutiny by the intelligence than 
the author has chosen to bestow upon them. . . . We hope that 
his next book will be about poetry. Either Milton or Shelley would 
yield some very interesting results to the method which Mr. Knight 
the critic has in the past so happily applied to Shakespeare. 

By far the best piece of biographical writing to appear in 1936 
was The Wild Irish Girl, by Professor Lionel Stevenson. Sydney 
Owenson (later Lady Morgan) is a forgotten figure whose memory 
is well worth reviving both for her vivid and amusing personality 
and for the historical interest of her varied associations. Everyone 
knew her personally or from her pages, and was attracted or re- 
pelled. Tom Moore and Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Byron and 
Shelley, Gifford and Croker, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, LaFayette, Mme. de Staél, the Duke of Wellington—these 
are some of the names that leap to the eye from Professor Steven- 
son’s pages. Lady Morgan, he describes as “our first successful 
professional woman author: the first to rise to social, intellectual 
and financial prestige entirely through her business-like exploitation 
of her literary talent.” Her writings—poems, Irish national songs, 
novels, sentimental, historical, or dealing with Irish life, her works 
of description and autobiography—form “almost an epitome of the 
changing fashions in half a century of English literature.” It is a 
theme in which any biographer and literary historian might delight, 
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abundant in material, rich in human interest and picturesque 
detail, and not lacking in significance. Professor Stevenson has 
made the most of it. He has also given us a very useful bibliog- 
raphy, but no documentation. Footnotes were perhaps incom- 
patible with the popular appeal which he intended (and should 
attain), but notes can always (in Professor Lowes’s happy phrase) 
be “‘securely kennelled in the rear,” where they frighten no one 
_and are available for those who need them. In every respect the 
book is admirable as biography, and in every other respect it is 
equally admirable as scholarship. No second work approaches it 
save Mr. Donald Buchanan’s study of Morrice. 

Dr. Robert Harvey’s /gnatius Loyola is a popular presentation 
of the character and career in terms of a military vocation. To the 
indubitable heroism of the Saint and his followers this Protestant 
divine has completely surrendered. The book is an impressive 
example of tolerance, and valuable as an exercise in comprehending 
an alien point of view. In his autobiography, Life is an Adventure, 
Dr. R. J. Manion chronicles a career, rather honourable and success- 
ful perhaps than highly adventurous, and leads us, to the accom- 
paniment of sane but not very exciting comment, through student 
days, general practice, and the War, to the Dominion House and 
the arduous portfolio of Railways. Though not a distinguished 
example of autobiography, the book may safely be recommended 
to anyone who would gain some insight into Canadian life and 
character. Equally valuable in this respect, and much better 
written (though sometimes a little discursive and rhetorical), is the 
Rev. Clarence Mackinnon’s Life of Principal Oliver. The beginning 
is in the restricted but bracing surroundings of a fifty-acre farm in 
Ontario; the end, a unique position in the public and religious life 
of the Canadian West and the office of Moderator of the United 
Church; the intervening years are crowded with study, with pioneer 
work in religious education, and with the courageous and dis- 
interested service of church and state, the whole informed (it would 
seem) by a rare zest for life and grounded in Christian faith. Dr. 
Mackinnon is careful to relate character and career to the in- 
heritances and the problems of Canadian life, thereby enhancing 
the value of his book. 

Readers who remember Mr. Donald Buchanan’s excellent article 
on Morrice (in the Quarter ty for January, 1936) will welcome his 
more extended treatment of the same subject in James Wilson 
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Morrice, a Biography. It is as detailed as careful research can 
make it. But despite its title and chronological arrangement it is, 
like the article, chiefly valuable for its vivid presentation of a 
character and an attitude, for its account—this time exhaustive— 
of Morrice’s paintings, and for a critical estimate of his art in its 
different stages. Morrice recoiled from the Canadian life into 
which he was born, from everything, that is to say, except the 
picturesqueness of Canadian scenery. An analysis of his environ- 
ment and of the artist’s reaction to it, gives Mr. Buchanan’s book 
an added historical value. Like Professor Stevenson’s, it is a 
thoroughly sound piece of scholarship, with a catalogue of Morrice’s 
paintings in place of bibliography. In style it is less finished and 
less attractive; but the task was in some ways more exacting, and 
it has been executed with notable success. The book is beautifully 
produced by the Ryerson Press (alas, not quite without misprints), 
and is illustrated by twenty-three excellent reproductions of 
Morrice’s work. 

Two volumes, with which we may turn briefly to narrative and 
descriptive writing, depict the Quebec whose picturesqueness 
Morrice loved. Both are the work of a zealous student of French 
Canada, Mr. Marius Barbeau of the National Museum of Canada. 
Quebec, Where Ancient France Lingers commences with an account 
of French survivals in the life and landscape of the province, then 
turns to the disappearing arts and crafts of French Canada, reveal- 
ing a wealth of traditional culture and beauty largely unknown 
to the Anglo-Canadian, totally unknown to the casual visitor, and 
so, through folk-song and legend, to a concluding chapter of 
retrospect, generalization, and warning, on “Changing Quebec” — 
a chapter which it is pleasant to remark first appeared in the pages 
of the QuarTerRty. This is a volume that no student of Canadian 
life and culture should neglect. Though designed for no such 
purpose, it is also the best guide-book imaginable for the intelligent 
and inquiring visitor to Quebec. It is, furthermore, one of the 
year’s best examples of descriptive and narrative writing on a native 
theme, at once a work of scholarship and of popularization. Finally, 
it is a beautiful book, produced in duo-tone by a process of litho- 
graphy never before used in Canada, and profusely illustrated with 
drawings by Miss Marjorie Borden, photographs of the objects 
described in the text, and reproductions of Canadian paintings. 
Altogether a most illuminating and delightful volume—a credit to 
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its author, and also to its publishers, Macmillans in Canada, who 
have done so much for Canadian letters and for improving the 
form of books printed in this country. The Kingdom of Saguenay, 
Mr. Barbeau’s second work, covers similar ground in a more 
restricted territory and deserves similar praise. It too is a very 
attractive book and beautifully produced by the same house, in a 
less novel form. Here the illustrations are also a special feature, 
consisting of forty-three drawings by A. Y. Jackson and other 
Canadian artists. 

Another book of high interest to the student of Canadian culture 
is The Yearbook of the Arts in Canada, which may be conveniently 
mentioned at this point though it contains but two or three examples 
of narrative and descriptive writing. Its chief object is to further 
a conspectus of its whole subject by the reproduction of represen- 
tative examples in the various arts. Thus it becomes, especially for 
the inquirer in other countries, an admirable companion to “Letters 
in Canada’”’—though perhaps it would be more modest to describe 
ourselves as the companion. At all events the two works supple- 
ment each other very happily. The Yearbook contains none of the 
information, and little of the critical appraisal, that its title would 
lead one to expect.'! True, it includes under ““Essays’”’ some good 
critical writing reprinted from various periodicals (the QUARTERLY 
among others) and dealing with some aspect of the arts. But the 
effect is rather an anthology of Canadian critical essays than a 
systematic survey of the arts in Canada. Over a hundred beautiful 
plates illustrate Canadian painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
photography. These are followed by twenty-four poems, eight 
short stories, nine critical essays (ten in all if we include the Editor’s 
introduction), and two examples of the narrative and descriptive 
essay by Frederick Niven and T. B. Roberton. 

“The Snake in the Grass,” the essay by the late T. B. Roberton, 
is reprinted from his posthumous volume 7.B.R. Newspaper Pieces, 
whose contents are in turn reprinted from the columns of the 
Winnipeg Free Press. They furnish too favourable an example of 
their class to be representative; they illustrate Canadian journalism 
at its best—at the point where it rises to the level of literature. 
The selections are for the most part familiar essays; some critical, 
some gay and trivial, some with a real point to make. Informed 

‘Nor, unfortunately, can it as yet become an annual. May the hope em- 
bodied in its misleading title be some day realized! 
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by reason and a quiet sense of humour, and motivated by sincere 
feeling, they avoid the pitfalls alike of the sentimental and the 
cynical; their style has a classic simplicity, and they reveal a care 
for construction and for the meaning of words which is wholly 
admirable. In narrative and description, the first essay ““The Days 
of Long Ago” has not often been surpassed in the Canadian essay. 
T.B.R. is a real loss to Canadian letters. Another volume of essays 
from the newspaper column is Mrs. Nellie McClung’s Leaves from 
Lantern Lane. Inferior in style to Roberton, and with less of 
reasoned thought in her opinions, Mrs. McClung often manifests 
a genuine gift in description and some humour. She is at her best 
when writing of herself, her memories, and her new home (from 
which the book takes its title). We commend especially “On 
Leaving Home” and “The Old Reader.” Of slight value as 
literature, but of some passing interest and much more typical, 
are the works by other Canadian journalists. Mr. Gordon Sinclair, 
continuing his pilgrimages to strange places, gives us (with his 
usual keen observation, flair for the journalistically effective, and 
genial cynicism) an account of his adventures in Kashmir, Afghani- 
stan, and adjacent regions. Mr. Robinson MacLean (with identical 
qualities, but his own personal idiom) recounts his experiences as a 
war correspondent in Ethiopia. Mr. Frederick Griffin confines 
himself to the varied life of a newspaper man in Canada. Some 
parts of Variety Show are not without value to the student of 
Canada in the last two decades (¢.g., his account of the Toronto 
newspapers during this period and more generally of the condition 
of newspaper production since the War); but there is occasionally a 
lamentable inaccuracy of phrase, the result perhaps of the uncritical 
habit of mind which scribbling against time is apt to foster—or 
perhaps it is the fault of the “familiar writing spirit” which is 
Mr. Griffin’s possession and which he describes, certainly without 
false modesty. Whoever is to blame, we will give two examples. 
Toronto in 1916 figures as an overgrown village, while Kitchener 
is a thriving commercial city! And Toronto is further described 
as “wallowing in a British sentiment that was more imagined than 
real.” The first statement is grotesque; the second completely 
meaningless. But Variety Show is a chronicle of life as it appears 
to those who write our news and form our opinions, and, used with 
care, it is a valuable document. 
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In the fields of criticism and literary scholarship the output is 
rather meagre as compared with last year’s. But it is significant 
that by far the most important contribution to criticism deals with 
Canadian literature. Professor W. E. Collin’s The White Savannahs 
(part of which first appeared in the QuARTERLY) is appropriately 
noticed in the essay on Poetry; but we may be allowed to draw a 
moral from his work: Canadian literature, if treated with sufficient 
selection, already affords some material on which a sensitive and 
informed critical judgment is not wasted. The book will have done 
a double service if in addition to illuminating our poetry it also 
blazes a trail for our criticism. There remains the other and not 
less important department of cultural and literary history, to which 
Professor Collin perforce makes some contribution, but a less 
satisfactory one: that asks another method and must be, in its 
initial stages at least, inclusive rather than selective. In it the 
trail-blazer is yet to appear. Not, of course, that one would urge 
a counsel of perfection. For along time yet our practice in criticism 
and history, and the best part of our contribution to scholarship, 
must be in the literatures of England and America. Only thus 
(as TLS remarked the other day in dealing with literary criticism 
in Australia) can a local and distinctive school of criticism, ready 
to deal with the native literature, be built up. In Australia (accord- 
ing to the same journal) such a school is already emerging. In 
Canada one detects as yet no such result, but one observes a healthy 
range of interests, a sense of the relations of literature and life, and 
some willingness to break new ground. This is illustrated in 
different ways by such critical essays as Professor W. L. Graff's 
“Nietzsche and Goethe,”” Mr. M. M. Ross’s “The Theatre and the 
Social Confusion,” and Professor A. F. B. Clark’s “Purity and 
Propaganda in Art” (admirable alike in their foundation of scholar- 
ship and their power of illuminating generalization). It is also 
illustrated in the aim of The School of Femininity by Margaret 
Lawrence (reviewed in the Quarter Ly for July, 1936). 

In this volume indeed the author’s interest is predominantly, 
though not consistently, sociological rather than literary: the 
novels and novelists selected are “documents” for the study of a 
problem to which Miss Lawrence keeps returning without ever 
getting it formulated quite clearly. It is the problem of mediation 
between the biological, the economic, and the creative (intellectual 
and artistic) drives to which the educated woman is subject, and 
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the problem is complicated by tradition, by prejudice, and on the 
economic level by being a part of the larger problem of the worker 
in the modern world. No one can doubt the importance of the 
subject, or the interest of some of the documents produced, or the 
fitful illumination which Miss Lawrence casts upon them. The 
effort to come to grips with so great and urgent a problem, the sense 
that at some stage in the process its history must be written, and 
the realization that such history can be written only by depart- 
ments, of which creative literature is assuredly one—all this con- 
stitutes a hopeful sign in Canadian criticism in 1936. But the 
book has some marked weaknesses. It gives the impression of 
having been written in part at least to clear the author’s mind. 
That accomplished, the next step was to write for publication a 
briefer book which would help to clear the mind of the reader. 
It is not sufficient to write as we think—unless our minds are much 
more highly disciplined, and more instinctively literary, than those 
of ninety-nine in a hundred even of educated persons. Our ordinary 
selves must not be allowed to get control of the key-board—or the 
key-board of our ordinary selves. Mere surface pattern is no 
substitute for genuine organization of thought; nor will the machine- 
gun fire of journalistic phrasing take the place of style. 

The third work of criticism which requires to be mentioned is 
in prose of a very different quality. Professor E. K. Brown’s 
introduction to Representative Essays of Matthew Arnold is certainly 
the best essay on Arnold, the freshest and the most finished, to 
have been written since Lewis Gates’s, forty years ago. The 
volume also renders available the text of Civilisation in the United 
States and prints (as no other volume of selections does) the im- 
portant Preface to Last Essays on the Church and Religion. Indeed 
one misses nothing that one would wish to find unless it be a few 
pages from two other neglected works, Friendship's Garland and 
A French Eton. By its selection, as well as by its introduction, 
Representative Essays illustrates the enormous advantage of having 
your textbooks made by a scholar and not by a mere compiler. 
In enforcing this advantage it is joined by a number of other works: 
a revised edition of Professor E. K. Broadus’s admirable Story of 
English Literature, with a new chapter on contemporary letters; 
Mr. H. Steinhauer’s Die deutsche Novelle, a collection of twelve 
stories illustrating the course of German fiction between 1880 and 
1933, with an historical introduction and brief notes on authors and 
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schools, which are models of lucid exposition and which evidence a 
considered attitude to the whole subject of literary history; a 
student’s edition of Hugo’s Hernani by Professor D. O. Evans, 
with a useful introduction on Hugo and the French Romantic 
drama; and, finally, an edition of Love’s Labour's Lost by the new 
Principal of McGill. Wide knowledge, and a special aptitude and 
authority, may also enhance the value of a popular anthology. 
This we see in Mr. Stephen Leacock’s The Greatest Pages of American 
Humour, which indeed is not only a volume of carefully chosen 
selections but a history and a critical commentary as well. 

What was no doubt one of the most striking popular utterances 
on English literature in the past year came from no professional 
scholar but a former prime minister. Speaking of the lecture, now 
printed* as The Greatest Englishman of History by the Right Hon. 
Arthur Meighen, Sir Robert Falconer has said: “‘He did an astonish- 
ing thing: he made an audience of men, most of whom had just left 
their places of business, feel the spell of Shakespeare come over 
them in the full light of day. There were no especially favouring 
conditions. By the power of his utterance, and with the sure touch 
of a master, he made the chords of memory vibrate to the emotion 
of his own spirit.” Much of the power evaporates in the still less 
favourable condition of the printed page, but not the evidence of 
a passionate sincerity and a mind steeped in Shakespeare’s text 
and a sense of peculiar kinship and possession. ‘True enough, as 
is so often said, Shakespeare belongs to the world. But it was 
England that gave him to the world, and it was no exotic that she 
gave: it was an English product through and through.” And the 
last words of the lecture are addressed “‘to us his heirs in direct 
descent:”” Shakespeare (as the lecturer did not say) is a bond of 
empire that the years do not impair.2 To the category of the 

*The printing is disgracefully careless: there is no excuse for Ben Johnson, 
or for this ludicrous mangling of one of Shakespeare’s most famous phrases, 
“finely touchs it to fine fissues” (pp. 13, 5). 

*Another layman’s book on Shakespeare is a collection of essays, What 
Shakespeare is Not, by Thomas O’Hagan. It is based on a fairly careful study 
of thirty-six secondary authorities listed in the bibliography, and may prove 
useful to readers who have not ready access to libraries. 

Our best-known Shakespearean critic, Professor Wilson Knight, is represented 
by a chapter from his pioneer work The Wheel of Fire, in the new collection of 
Shakespeare Criticism in the popular World's Classics series. His volume on the 
staging of Shakespeare (1936) contains some stimulating incidental criticism; 
but it has been appropriated by the writer of another essay in this survey. 
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popular also belong two other labours of love: Mr. Grant Smith's 
frankly idolatrous compilation on Burns, though it prints what is 
stated to be a hitherto unpublished poem from Burns’s pen (“My 
Lord, I would not fill your chair’); and, though it throws a little 
new light on its subject, Mr. Kenneth Kirkwood’s volume on 
Lafcadio Hearn, which comes to us from Tokyo, nicely printed 
and quaintly bound. 

In literary scholarship in the modern languages, as distinct from 
criticism and popular exposition (though the distinction from 
criticism is not a real one), the most important works of the year 
are Professor Lionel Stevenson’s life of Lady Morgan (noticed under 
biography) and Professor Meredith-Jones’s edition of the apocryphal 
chronicle attributed to Archbishop Turpin (of Chanson de Roland 
fame). The latter‘ is a work of sound research, and of definite 
importance in its special field, which provides a text based on the 
codex Calixtinus, and supplemented by a full critical apparatus: 
records of variants, explanatory notes, and a study of origins, date, 
and authorship. There are the usual number of learned articles 
in the American journals (see List VII B a), including one by the 
late Professor Louis Allen of this university, whose untimely death 
leaves Romance scholarship in Canada the poorer. The Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada yields a paper on the history 
of literary history by Professor M. A. Buchanan, and one on Peele’s 
Old Wives’ Tale by Professor Larsen. Each is a symptom of 
Canada’s response to movements in general literary scholarship: 
the first, to the comparative study of literature and the interest 
in the history of method; the second, to realistic historical criticism, 
for Professor Larsen strives to view Peele’s play with the eyes of 
an Elizabethan, finds it a dramatized folk-tale with no hint of 
conscious literary satire, and makes this fact the basis of a new 
and sounder appreciation. 

One other aspect of literary scholarship must not go unmen- 
tioned. It is represented in the work of two highly gifted scholars, 
Professor Watson Kirkconnell and Professor A. F. B. Clark, who 
give a part of their time to providing us with poetic translations 
from languages known to very few educated Anglo-Canadians. 
To Professor Clark, who has acquired a knowledge of Russian 
which must be almost unique in Canada, we owe delightful render- 
ings of three of Pushkin’s “little dramas,” printed in the fine volume 

‘For a report on this book we are indebted to Professor Buchanan. 
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of selections issued in New York to commemorate the centenary. 
Professor Kirkconnell, whose range in languages, testified by his 
earlier works, is certainly unique, has produced 4 Golden Treasury 
of Polish Lyrics, illustrating the work of some fifty or sixty poets, 
and supplying a brief introduction toeach. To the book’s adequacy 
as translation Professor Dyboski has borne witness; of its charm 
as English verse the reader will enjoy judging for Rimeeif. Here is 
a brief poem from Kasprowicz: 

The dreaming mountains fell asleep 

In purple veils of autumn mist; 

The sunlight on the stubbled fields 

Shone amber gold and amethyst. 

Slow dust was settling to bestain 

The birch-leaves’ crimson oriflamme— 


O melancholy hour of grief, 
O melancholy autumn calm! 


And I depart, for Time commands 
Nor leaves a trace, my tale to tell. 
O mountains, O bare harvest plain, 
O silent Season of farewell! 


The importance of such service to the comparative study of litera- 
ture and to the spreading in Canada of a cosmopolitan culture can 
hardly be exaggerated; for the translator’s talent is in each case 
supported by a wide knowledge and critical appreciation of the 
literature whose best products he is seeking to naturalize. 

As compared with the rest of the continent Canada is reputed 
still to maintain some emphasis in her higher education—though 
no doubt a waning emphasis—on the classics. This is reflected in 
the considerable number of the works produced in this field. On 
these works Professor Gilbert Norwood has kindly furnished us 
with the following report, whose only defect is that it necessarily 
omits his own contribution (see List VII B a)—a contribution for 
whose quality his name, however, is a sufficient warrant. 

“The classical writings number sixteen, some of which are 
naturally more or less popular in character. Professor W. H. 
Alexander makes a vigorous comparison between the politics and 
economics of our time and those of the Gracchi; his ‘Aurea Medio- 

*The student of Canadian education will wish to know that of the writers 
listed under classical scholarship, eleven are members of the faculty of the 
University of Toronto or graduates of its honours school in Classics who now 
hold positions in other universities. 
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critas’ adds a note of welcome frankness to the usual eulogies of 
Horace. In Sir Robert Falconer’s ‘St. Paul at the Tomb of Virgil’ 
we find that ripeness and urbane sympathy which was to be ex- 
pected. The philosophic temper is well portrayed by Professor 
Lodge in ‘Plato’s Secret.’ A familiar case is crisply restated in 
‘The Classics at Bay’ (Professors Tracy and Law) and ‘Latin is a 
Science’ (Professor Tracy). 

“More professional contributions are Professor Alexander’s con- 
vincing and useful ‘Emendations of Seneca’ and his note on Jn 
morbo consumit; a delightfully detailed account by Professor De Witt 
of the manner in which Epicurean groups were organized; the 
definite and new light thrown by Professor H. G. Robertson upon 
Aeschylus’ Supplices; Mr. R. B. English’s sound and effective 
article on Pindar; and Professor Owen’s discussion of Sophocles— 
a model of lucid exposition, condemning extravagances with sane 
fastidiousness. 

“There remain four works of greater compass. The President 
of Dalhousie’s volume of essays, Roots of the Tree,® coritains a racy 
and instructive account of ancient economics and science, Thucy- 
dides, Lucretius, and Cretan art: his chapter on ‘Greek Science’ is 
perhaps the most charming. Miss Wetmore’s thesis on The Stoic 
Sage is a completely sensible and useful account of an ethical ideal 
deeply important for the Roman world. Panhellenism in Aris- 
tophanes presents a clear and valuable statement based on notable 
learning, research, and independent thought. Professor W. M. 
Hugill has herein made the most important Canadian contribution 
of the year to the study of Greek literature and politics. Finally, 
the most novel, original, and instructive writing in this collection is 
undoubtedly Professor Thompson’s Pynx and Thesmophorion—an 
elaborate, erudite, and most welcome report (beautifully printed 
and illustrated) on the excavations in the Athenian Angora now 
being carried out by the American School. Canadians should 
congratulate themselves on the distinguished part which their 
countryman is taking in this momentous enterprise.” 

In Oriental scholarship the most important contribution of the 
year is Hebrew Origins, which embodies the Haskell lectures given 
at Oberlin, in 1933-4, by Professor T. J. Meek, of University 


*The title records the author's wish that the essays be regarded as “chapters 
in an estimate of present European civilization.” It is hoped to review the book 
in a later issue. 
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College. It deals in the light of modern research and criticism 
with the origins of the Hebrew people, their law, their priesthood, 
their prophecy, and their theology. Though delivered to an 
audience the majority of whom were not specialists, the printed 
lectures are fully documented, and even the layman can appreciate 
something of the mass of learning which affords their foundation; 
something, too, of the original and independent criticism which 
they embody. Professor Meek moves through the intricacies of 
his subject with the assurance of a recognized master, and despite 
these intricacies unfolds a story of fascinating interest.’ 

To Professor G. S. Brett we are indebted for the following note 
on the year’s work in philosophy, including psychology (in its less 
technical aspects), aesthetics, and general science. 

“In Representation and Form Walter Abell, Professor of Art at 
Acadia University, works out an interesting thesis regarding the 
place of representation in visual art. For him as for Santayana 
the aesthetic value of paintings is a function of three variables— 
form, sense-contents, and the associative, representative, or express- 
ive factor. The last is, of course, the much condemned ‘story’ 
of the picture. Professor Abell, while maintaining that this in 
itself is an extraneous factor, contends that some story is necessary 
for the fullest exploitation of the formal possibilities of design. 
The point which is perhaps left unduly obscure in his very able 
discussion is how variations in this non-aesthetic factor (let us say 
degrees of philosophic importance in the painter’s conception) 
affect the value of the work of art. If some story improves a 
painter’s work, are we committed to the view that the best or 
deepest story is needed for its perfection? 

“Among the Canadian writers who have made contributions to 
the literature of psychology a foremost place must be given to 
Professor Frank Allen of the University of Manitoba. It is interest- 
ing to note that this student of psychology is a professor of physics: 
his work during the past ten years has been mainly in the field of 
visual perception on problems requiring precise laboratory measure- 
ments. He has now turned his attention to the field of learning 
and memory, treating the subject with the same regard for accurate 
measurement and correlation. The book entitled Socia/ and Educa- 
tional Psychology by D. L. MacLaurin and John M. Ewing is the 

’The next issue of the Quarteaty will contain a review of Hebrew Origins 
by one qualified to speak of it in detail. 
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work of two educationists in British Columbia; it is sponsored by 
Professor H. D. Southam (McGill University) who describes it as 
‘eclectic in point of view and refreshingly presented;’ it comprises 
the main topics which belong to the fields of education and psycho- 
logy, and should prove useful as an introduction to these subjects. 

“Apart from The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy by Professor 
Etienne Gilson, already reviewed in the Quarterty (for October, 
1936), the contributions to philosophy are articles published in 
magazines. Professor Rupert Lodge and Professor H. W. Wright 
are both on the staff of the University of Manitoba: they are 
responsible for three of the items listed, and comment on their 
work would be superfluous. Dr. D. Bidney, a former student of 
the University, is engaged on a study of the structure of Spinoza’s 
philosophy; his article deals with one aspect of Professor White- 
head’s doctrine and has provoked further discussion of the topic. 
Mr. T. A. Goudge, also a graduate of the University, holds a Royal 
Society Fellowship and is making a study of the writings of C. S. 
Peirce. The article named in this list is a sequel to a former article 
in the same journal (XXXII, 1935): it deals with some criti- 
cisms which Professor Dewey made on the earlier article and shows 
both good knowledge of the material and capacity for effective 
argument. The two essays by J. Arthur Ryan present a clear 
statement of the position taken by the American Realists, giving 
special attention to the work of the late Professor Drake. The 
essays are to be commended as a useful exposition with very 
reasonable criticism of the neo-realistic doctrine.” 

To this note one needs only to add that Professor Brett himself 
contributed to the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada an 
estimate of the thought and character of Maimonides, which it is 
not impertinent for a layman to describe as illuminating since to the 
layman it is addressed. 

In the succeeding volume of the same series Professor N. W. 
DeWitt’s Presidential Address discusses the case for world-history 
as against the old-fashioned national histories. The timeliness of 
his subject is attested by the work of Spengler, Shotwell, Schneider, 
and Toynbee,* which he cites, and, in humbler fashion, by the fact 
that this year’s list of textbooks by Canadian scholars contains no 
less than four world histories or histories conceived on supra- 


*See further an admirable brief account of contemporary theories of history 
by D. G. Creighton (CVEPS, 11, May, 218-23). 
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national lines. Two are merely revised by Canadians with a view 
to rendering them more suitable for use in our schools. But in 
World History: The Growth of Western Civilization, Professor R. 
Flenley, taking up the story from his English collaborator, carries 
us from the Barbarian invasions to the close of the Great War in 
four hundred and sixty-five pages of easy narrative and description. 
Of Professor Flenley’s gallant effort we have not a word of adverse 
criticism to offer; but we think the task was impossible. As one 
would expect, he avoids the air of breathless hurry and crude 
dogmatism which disfigures the two works assigned to Canadian 
scholars for revision; but to avoid a mere skimming of the surface, 
and a deliberate shelving of most of the problems and all the un- 
certainties, is beyond his or anyone else’s powers. Ina word, we are 
at a loss to conceive what useful educational purpose such books can 
serve. We have painful recollections of the superficialities and tanta- 
lizing obscurities of Robinson’s History of Western Europe and we 
deplore the renewed demand of our professional educators to be 
allowed to teach the young less and less about more and more. 
We see no fruitful way of studying the larger units of world history, 
or indeed of studying history at all, save by strictly limited periods, 
with, as an absolute minimum, one good handbook and liberal 
supplementary reading for every period. This demand is met in 
the fourth supra-national history, Professor R. W. Collins’s History 
of Medieval Civilization in Europe. In its seven hundred and eighty 
pages we return to the feasible and feel solid ground under our feet 
again. It will give the student something that his mind can come 
to grips with, that will kindle a desire to know more, and the 
excellent bibliographies will point the way quite definitely to 
satisfying that desire. This seems to be the root of the matter in 
education, whether in history or other subjects and at whatever 
stage of school or university we take it. 

Finally, bare mention must be made of three works excluded by 
its scheme from the essay on Social Studies. Two are works of 
disinterested scholarship. Sir Robert Falconer, the honoured 
President Emeritus of this university, continues his illuminating 
study of the forces that shaped higher education in Canada, in his 
treatment of the Irish influence (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada). Professor Griffith Taylor essays an original geo- 
graphical interpretation of human history in his imposing volume, 
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Environment and Nation, to be reviewed in a subsequent issue of the 
QuarTterLy. The third work is not disinterested scholarship, but 
learning in the service of propaganda. Towards the Christian 
Revolution, by Professors Scott and Vlastos with seven collaborators, 
is interesting and provocative in its historical and expository 
chapters, and significant throughout of one new development in 
Canadian religious thought. 


LISTS OF PUBLICATIONS' 


Auison Ewart 


I. SELECTED PERIODICALS 
(with abbreviations*) 

Acadia Athenaeum, Wolfville, N.S. [Acadia Univ. undergraduate; monthly in 
session: 1874+: short stories, poetry, essays, comment]. 

Acta Victoriana, Toronto [Victoria Coll., Univ. of Toronto, undergraduate; 
monthly in session; 1878 +: short stories, poetry, essays, criticism, comment]. 

Adult Learning, Toronto (Canadian Assoc. for Adult Education, Univ. of Toronto; 
monthly; Nov. 1936+; ed. W. J. Dunlop]. 

Animal Life, Toronto [Humane Society and Ontario S.P.C.A., monthly; illus- 
trated; 1911+; ed. Mrs. F. E. Bevans]. 

Association of Canadian Bookmen, Literary Bulletin, Toronto, 20 Dundas Sq. 
[3 issues; spring, 1936+: articles, reading courses, notes on current books). 
ACB. 

Authors’ Sign-Post, Wawota, Sask., later Kipling, Sask. [monthly mag. for 
amateur writers; Feb. 1936+; ed. C. H. Davis). AS-P. 

B.C. Teacher, Vancouver [British Columbia Teachers’ Federation, 1300 Robson 
St.; monthly, 10 issues; 1921+; ed. N. F. Black: review of periodicals}. 
Beaver, a magazine of the North, Winnipeg [Hudson's Bay Co.; quarterly; 1920+ 
(staff monthly 1920-4): historical, economic, and descriptive articles; 

illustrated]. 

Bluenose, Halifax, 277% Gottingen St. [semi-monthly; May, 1936+; ed. R. W. 
Murphy: mainly on Nova Scotia]. 

Bulletin of the Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union, Yarmouth, N.S. [5 issues; 1922+; 
ed. H. V. Corkum]. 

Canadian Author, Montreal [Canadian Authors’ Assoc., 360 Craig St. W.; 
quarterly; 1932+ (in succession to Authors’ Bulletin)}. 

Canadian Baptist, Toronto, 223 Church St. [weekly; 1847+]. 


‘All references in the list are to 1936 except when another date is given. 
Following many of the items listed, attention is drawn to more extended reviews 
in other periodicals. An asterisk marks the names of those authors whom we 
believe not to be Canadians. 

*Notice also the following abbreviations: C—Canadian; 7—TYournal; NYT— 
New York Times; R—Review; TLS—Times Literary Supplement; Trans. RSC— 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
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Canadian Bar Review, Ottawa [Canadian Bar Assoc., Room 816, Ottawa Electric 
Bldg; monthly; 1923+; acting ed., Cecil A. Wright]. 

Canadian Bookman, Toronto, 516 Yonge St. [monthly; 1919+-; ed. F. I. Weaver: 
articles on book-trade, reviews, poetry]. CB. 

Canadian Churchman, Toronto, Continental Life Bldg. [Church of England; 
weekly; 1871+; ed. Mrs. E. A. McIntyre]. 

Canadian Comment, Toronto, 23 Scott St. [monthly; 1932+; ed. J. R. Perigoe: 
comment on current affairs]. CCom. 

Canadian Congress Journal, Montreal [Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
172 McLaren St., Ottawa; monthly; 1922+]. 

Canadian Defence Quarterly, Ottawa, Woods Bldg. [published by a joint com- 
mittee of naval, military, and air-force officers; 1923+: articles on current 
affairs, military science, e¢fc.]. 

Canadian Forum, Toronto, 28 Wellington St. W.[monthly; 1920+ (with several 
changes in ownership and editorial board): articles on Canadian politics, 
letters, art; short stories; poetry; reviews; illustrations by Canadian artists]. 
CF. 

Canadian Geographical Journal |Canadian Geographical Society, 172 Wellington 
St., Ottawa; monthly; 1930+; ed. G. M. Dallyn: descriptive articles; 
illustrations}. CG7. 

Canadian Historical Review, Toronto, Univ. of Toronto Press [quarterly; 1920+ 
(in succession to Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada, 1896 +-); 
ed. G. W. Brown: articles on Canadian and imperial history; reviews, 
quarterly bibliographies]. CHR. 

Canadian Home Journal, Toronto, 73 Richmond St. W. [monthly; 1904+: 
serials, short stories, descriptive sketches, poetry]. CH7. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, Toronto, 480 University Ave. [monthly, 10 issues; 
1925+; illustrations]. 

Canadian Jewish Review, 1253 McGill College Ave., Montreal (weekly; 1921+; 
ed. F. F. Cohen]. 

Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Toronto (Univ. of Toronto 
Press and Canadian Political Science Assoc.; quarterly; 1935+; ed. V. W. 
Bladen: articles, reviews, quarterly bibliographies]. C7EPS. 

Canadian Magazine, Toronto, 347 Adelaide St. W. [monthly; 1893+; ed. J. L- 
Routledge: serials, short stories, descriptive sketches, poetry]. CM. 

Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Toronto, 160 Wellesley Cres., The 
Jesuit Fathers [organ of the Apostleship of Prayer for Canada and New- 
foundland; monthly 1891+: devotional articles, stories, comment on current 
affairs). 

Canadian Moving Picture Digest, Toronto, 259 Spadina Ave. (weekly; trade 
paper with supplements; 1915+; ed. Ray Lewis]. 

Canadian National Railways Magazine, Montreal (monthly; 1915+: articles on 
railways; short stories, descriptive sketches). CNR Mag. 

Canadian Poetry Magazine, Toronto [Canadian Authors’ Assoc., P.O. Box 491> 
Station F; quarterly; 1936+; ed. E. J. Pratt: English-Canadian poetry)- 
CPM. 
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Canadian Red Cross Junior, Toronto [Canadian Red Cross Society, 621 Jarvis 
St.; monthly; 1922+; ed. Jean E. Browne: educational articles on arts and 
crafts, efc., descriptive sketches]. 

Canadian School Journal, Toronto, 30 Bloor St. W. [Ontario School Trustees’ 
and Ratepayers’ Assoc.; monthly, 11 issues; 1921+; ed. M. A. Campbell: 
articles on educational administration; July-August, book number]. 

Canadian Stage, Screen, and Studio, Montreal, 1188 Phillips Place (quarterly; 
1936+: articles, reports, one-act plays). 

Canadian Student, Toronto [Student Christian Movement of Canada, 1164 Bay 
St.; monthly, 7 issues; 1919 (?)+}. | 

Canadian Unionist, Montreal [All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 114 Coronation 
Bidg.; monthly; 1927+; ed. N. S. Dowd]. 

Catholic Register and Canadian Extension, Toronto [Catholic Church Extension 
Society of Canada, 67 Bond St.; weekly; 1910+}. 

Celtic Forum, Toronto (Celtic Historical Society, 71 Welland Ave.; semi-annual; 
1934+; ed. W. J. E. Scott: articles on Celtic history, languages, ¢/c.|. 

Challenge, Toronto [Presbyterian Publications, 73 Simcoe St.; weekly; 1932+: 
juvenile; serials, short stories, articles}. 

Chatelaine, Toronto, 481 University Ave. [monthly; 1928+; ed. B. H. Sanders: 
serials, short stories, sketches, ¢efc.|. CA. 

Children’s Magazine, Edmonton [Alberta Dept. of Education; monthly, 10 
issues; Sept., 1936+; ed. D. J. Dickie: juvenile}. 

Civil Service News, Ottawa [Civil Service Assoc., 85 Sparks St.; monthly; 1922; 
ed. E. L. Inglis). 

Country Guide and Nor’ West Farmer, Winnipeg, 290 Vaughan St. [monthly; 
May, 1936+ (succeeding Country Guide, 1908+, and Nor’ West Farmer, 
1882-+-): agriculture; current affairs; short stories]. 

Crucible, Toronto, Box 224 (quarterly, 1932+; ed. Hilda M. Ridley: short stories, 
essays, poetry, efc.|. Cr. 

Curtain Call, Toronto, 480 University Ave. [official publication of Dominion 
Drama Festival; monthly; 1929+; ed. Mona H. Coxwell: articles on drama 
and theatre; notes on arts). Cur. Cail. 

Dalhousie Review, Halifax (quarterly; 1921+; ed. Herbert L. Stewart: articles on 
literature, history, philosophy; sketches; poetry; current affairs; reviews; 
review of periodicals]. DR. 

Echoes, Toronto [Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, 182 Lowther Ave.; 
quarterly; 1900+; ed. Mrs. M. A. Pease: articles; short stories which have 
won 1.0.D.E. prizes). 

Educational Record, Quebec [Dept. of Education; quarterly journal for Pro. | 
testant schools; 1881+ (originally monthly)}. 

Educational Review, St. John, N.B., 80 Pitt St. [New Brunswick Teachers’ 
Assoc., and Prince Edward Island Teachers’ Federation; monthly, 10 
issues; 1887+-; ed. Jessie 1. Lawson). 

Extension Bulletin, Antigonish, N.S. (St. Francis Xavier Univ.; semi-monthly in 
session; 1933+: articles on current economic questions). 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, Montreal, 241-5 St. James St. W. [1870+]. 

House of Youth, Toronto, 516 Yonge St. (quarterly; 1936+; ed. M. R. Garatt: 
juvenile). AY. 
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Illustrated Canadian Forest and Outdoors, Montreal [Canadian Forestry Assoc., 
Canada Cement Bldg.; monthly; 1905+: narrative and descriptive sketches]. 

In Between Times, Lit. Supp. to Upper Canada Times, Toronto. 

Interdependence, Ottawa [League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington 
St.; quarterly; 1923+]. Noge: Society also issues Monthly News Sheet 
{[1933+-]; Digest of Press Opinion (at intervals; 1936+]. 

Interlude, The Magazine for New Writers, Winnipeg, 3 Shipley Block [monthly; 
1936+; ed. Harry B. Knox]. 

Journal of Education, Supp. to Report of Superintendent of Education for Nove 
Scotia, Halifax [1866+-: educational history; reprinted material]. JEd.NS. 

McGill News, Montreal [Graduates’ Society, McGill Univ.; quarterly; 1919+; 
articles}. 

Maclean's Magazine, Toronto, 481 University Ave. (fortnightly; 1911+ (in suc- 
cession to Busy Man's Magazine, 1905+-, itself in succession to Business, 
1895+; ed. H. Napier Moore: serials, short stories, poetry, current affairs), 
Mac. 

Magazine Digest, Toronto, 137 Wellington St. W. [monthly; 1930+: articles 
condensed from English, continental European, American, and Canadian 
journals). 

Maritime Baptist, Wolfville, N.S., P.O. Box 419 [weekly; 1905+ (in succession to 
earlier denominational journals dating from 1827); ed. (Rev.) J. H 
MacDonald]. 

Montreal Churchman, 3473 University St. [monthly; Nov. 1912+; ed. (Rev.) 
R. K. Naylor: articles on history of the Anglican Diocese of Montreal, efc.]. 

Narrator, a guide to good books and periodicals, Toronto, 388 Yonge St. [monthly, 
10 issues; 1933+]. 

New Frontier, a monthly magazine of literature and public affairs, Toronto, 989 
Bay St. [April 1936+; ed. William Lawson: articles on current affairs, art, 
letters; short stories; poetry; reviews; illustrations].' NF. 

New Magazine, Regina, Sask. [monthly; 1935; discontinued Jan., 1936: short 
stories, poetry]. 

New Outlook, Toronto, United Church of Canada [weekly; 1925+ (new series) 
(in succession to Christian Guardian, 1829+-; Presbyterian Witness, 1848+; 
and Canadian Congregationalist, 1854+-); ed. (Rev.) W. B. Creighton; (Rev.) 
Gerald R. Cragg became ed. in 1937]. NO. 

Northern Messenger, Montreal, 360 Craig St. W. [weekly; 1864+; evangelical]. 

Ontario Library Review, Toronto[Ontario Dept. of Education; quarterly; 1916+}. 
OLR. 

Onward, Toronto [United Church of Canada, 299 Queen St. W.; weekly; 1890+; 
ed. Archer Wallace: juvenile; short stories, efc.]|. United Church also pub- 
lishes: Pathfinder, juvenile monthly, 1913+, ed. George A. Little; Canadian 
Boy, juvenile weekly; Canadian Girl, juvenile weekly. 

Presbyterian Record, Toronto, 372 Bay St. [monthly; 1875+; ed. (Rev.) W. M. 
Rochester}. 

Quarterly, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. [undergraduate; 1891+ (in 
succession to Woodstock College Monthly), changed to quarterly 1935+; ed. 
Charles W. Dunn: critical and descriptive essays; poetry; illustrations). 
McQ. 
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Quarterly Review of Commerce, London, Ont., Univ. of Western Ontario (1933+: 
articles on economics, current affairs, ¢efc.}. 

Sucen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont. (Queen's Univ.; 1893+; ed. Alexander Macphail: 
articles on literature, the arts, current affairs; short stories; poetry; reviews). 


99. 

Queen's Review, Kingston, Ont. [Alumni Assoc., Queen’s Univ.; 9 issues; 1927+]. 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, Journal, Toronto, 74 King St. E. [monthly; 
1924+; ed. 1. Markus]. 

Saturday Night, Toronto, 73 Richmond St. W. [weekly; 1887+; ed. B. K. 
Sandwell: articles on current affairs, politics, finance, letters, the arts; 
descriptive sketches (illustrated); poetry; reviews; literary supplements]. SN. 

Scarlet and Gold, Vancouver, P.O. Box 20[R.N.W. M. P. Veterans’ Assoc.; annual; 
1919+; ed. A. A. Brookhouse]. 

School, Toronto [Ontario College of Education; monthly, 10 issues; 1912+; 
since Sept., 1935, two editions: elementary and secondary; ed. G. M. Jones). 

School Progress, Toronto, 2 College St. [monthly, 11 issues; 1932+; ed. H. F. 
Coles}. 

Social Forum, Ottawa, 279 Rochester St. [Catholic Social Study Conference; 
monthly; March 1936+; ed. J. T. O'Connor: Liberal Roman Catholic 
comment on current events]. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St. W. [1910+: narrative prose, short stories, efc.}. 

Trinity University Review, Toronto [Trinity College, Univ. of Toronto, under- 
graduate; monthly in session; 1887+]. 

Undergraduate, Toronto (University College, Univ. of Toronto; undergraduate; 
annual; 1932(?)+: short stories, sketches, criticism, poetry]. 

University of Toronto Law Journal, Univ. of Toronto Press [annual; 1935+; ed. 
W. P. M. Kennedy). 

University of Toronto Monthly, Toronto [Alumni Federation; monthly in session; 
1900+-; ed. B. F. Wood]. 

University of Toronto Quarterly, Univ. of Toronto Press (1931+; ed. A. S. P. 
Woodhouse: articles on literature, philosophy, social sciences; reviews; 
“Letters in Canada”). UTQ. 

Vagabond, Toronto, 446 Crawford St. [Elson Club; 1935+; only one issue pub. 
in 1936; ed. Milton Cronenberg: essays, short stories, poems). Vag. 

Valley Echo, Fort San, Sask. [patients and staff of Saskatchewan Sanatoria; 
monthly; 1919+; ed. Mrs. Jean Paul Talbot]. 

Vox, Winnipeg [United Colleges, undergraduate; 3 issues; 1897 (as Vox Wes- 
leyana) +; illustrations). 

Western Baptist, Edmonton, 207 Empire Bldg. [monthly; 1908+ (in succession to 
North-West Baptist, 1885 +-)}. 

Western Recorder, Vancouver, 650 Richards St.(United Church monthly; 1926+; 
in succession to The Western Methodist Recorder, 1900+; ed. (Rev.) J. P. 
Hicks]. 

Western School Journal, Winnipeg, Corner William Ave. and Ellen St. [monthly, 
10 issues; 1906+ (in succession to Educational Journal of Western Canada, 
1898 


Western Teacher, Western Extension College, Saskatoon [monthly; 1930+]. 
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Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg (daily; 1874+-; ed. J. W. Dafoe: editorial comment; 
weekly magazine section]. WFP. 

World Wide, Montreal, P.O. Box 3070 [weekly; 1901+: selection of articles and 
cartoons from leading journals and reviews). 

Young Magyar-American, Winnipeg, 375 Hargrave St. [monthly; March, 1936+: 
articles on literature, the arts, current affairs, efc.; poems). 


II, CULTURAL AND LITERARY HISTORY OF CANADA 


A. Selected Works of Reference 

Brooxer, Bertram (ed.). Yearbook of the arts in Canada, 1936. Toronto, 
Macmillan, xxviii, 256 pp. $5.00. Revd. CF Dec.; NF Feb., 1937; 99 
spring, 1937; SN Dec. 12. Contains: Reproductions of representative 
Canadian paintings, sculpture, architecture, photography; representative 
poems and short stories; and representative essays, the following bearing on 
arts and letters in Canada: Bertram Brooker, “Art and society: A 
general introduction,” xiii-xxviii; E. K. Brown, “Canadian poetry” (from 
UT®), 201-7; Witttam Artuur Deacon, “The Canadian novel turns the 
corner” (from CM), 208-17; Barxer Fairtey, “The American mind” 
(from CF), 240-3; G. Campsett McInnes, “Thoughts on Canadian art” 
(from SN), 222-7; Sir Ernest MacMittan, “Problems of music in 
Canada” (address to C Authors’ Assoc.), 185-200; Sir Anprew Macpunatt, 
“Our Canadian speech” (from SN), 235-9; Percy E. Nosss, “Recent 
architecture in Canada” (from 7 of Royal Architectural Institute of Canada), 
228-34; Bernarp K. Sanpwe.t, “Better Canadian plays” (from SN), 
218-21. 

Canada Department of Public Printing and Stationery, Division of Documents. 
Catalogue of official publications of the parliament and government of Canada, 
June, 1936. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 110 pp. 

Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Statistics Branch. The Canada 
year book, 1936: The official statistical annual of the resources, history, 
institutions and social and economic conditions of the dominion. Published by 


authority of minister of trade and commerce. Ottawa, King’s Printer, xiii, 
1154 pp. $1.50. 

Canada, Library of Parliament. Annual supplement to the catalogue of th 
Library of Parliament, 1935. Ottawa, King’s Printer, x, 193 pp. 

Canadian almanac and legal and court directory for the year 1936. Toronto, 
Copp, Clark, 672 pp. 

Canadian catalogue of books published in Canada, about Canada, as well as thou 
written by Canadians with imprint of 1935. Comp. by the Public Library. 
Toronto, 1936. No. 14. Toronto, The Library, 46 pp. 50c. 

Canadian Historical Review, March, June, Sept., Dec., 96-115, 231-48, 354-72, 
467-88: [Atisow Ewaart, List of] “Recent publications relating to Canada.” 
Ibid., March, 116-24: T. F. Mcluwrairn [List of] “Recent publications 
relating to Canada: Ethnology, anthropology, and archacology.” 

Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Feb., May, Aug., Nov., 
107-18, 256-68, 444-56, 603-14: Atisow Ewart, “A bibliography of current 
publications on Canadian economics.” 
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Deacon, Witttam Artuur and Turner, Stantey. A literary map of Canada. 

* Toronto, Macmillan. $2.50. 

*De}Ricci, Seymour and *Witsow, W. J. (eds.). Census of medieval and 
renaissance manuscripts in the United States and Canada. Vol. 1: Alabama 
to Massachusetts. (Under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies.) N.Y., H. W. Wilson, 1935, xxiii, 1098 pp. 

5000 facts about Canada. 1936 ed. Founded by Frawx Yerou. Toronto, 
Ontario Pub. Co., viii, 88 pp. 35c. 

Hess, Exnest (comp.). 4 catalogue of scientific periodicals in libraries of the 
Maritime Provinces. Halifax, Nova Scotian Institute of Science, 82 pp. 
$2.00. 

McGill University Library School. A bibliography of Stephen Butler Leacock. 
Comp. by the class of 1935 under the direction of Marion Vittrers Hicors, 
instructor in bibliography. Montreal, 1935, 36 pp. 

McKim's directory of Canadian publications, twenty-ninth edition, 1936. A 
complete list of the newspapers and periodicals published in the Dominion of 
Canada and Newfoundland, with full particulars. Montreal, etc., A. McKim, 
477 pp. $3.00. 

Mippteton, Jesse and Downs, W. Scorrt (eds.). National encyclopedia 
of Canadian biography. Toronto, Dominion Pub. Co., 1935, iv, 383 pp. 
Revd. CHR Dec. 

*O’Baizw, Epowarp J. (ed.). The best short stories, 1936, and the Yearbook of 
the American short story. Boston and N.Y., Houghton Mifflin, xxviii, 
409 pp. $2.50. Revd. TLS Dec. 19. Includes lists of vols. of short 
stories published in U.S. and Canada in 1935, index of short stories in books 
(American and Canadian, 1935), and list of distinctive short stories in 
magazines (II, Canadian authors), 1935. 

Ontario Department of Education. I. List of source material used for Canadian 
biography by the cataloguing division of the Toronto Public Library comp. by 
Cora Everitr. Il. Selected list of sources for Canadian reference material 
comp. by Isasette J. Locueep. Toronto, King’s Printer, v pp. 

Ropeats, Sir Cuantes G. D. and Tunwett, Artuur Leowarp (eds.). The 
Canadian who's who, founded 1910, with which is incorporated “Canadian 
men and women of the time: A handbook of Canadian biography of living 
characters. Vol. Il: 1936-1937. Toronto, Murray Printing Co., xxxii, 
1254 pp. 

Royal Society of Canada. List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings, 
1936. Ottawa, Printed for the Society, [(U. of T. Press], 22, CX XVI pp. 

Statistical year book, Quebec, 1935 [Quebec], King’s Printer, xxxiii, 452. 

University of Toronto Quarterly, April, 1936, 359-456: “Letters in Canada 1935” 
ed. A. S. P. Woopnovuse: Introduction; E. K. Brown, “Poetry;” E. K. 
Broapus, “Fiction;” W. S. Mitwe, “Drama;” The Editor, “Remaining 
material; A.tison Ewart, “Lists of publications.” Revd. AU juin; 
Cur. Call June; NF Sept.; Reowe des liores avril; Reoue de [Université 
d’Ottawa mars, 1937; SN May 16; TLS Sept. 12. 

Wattace, W. S. (ed.). The encyclopedia of Canada, 111, 1V. See VII A. 
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B. Selected Studies in Historical and Contemporary Background 


*Aserpein, Jennie W. John Galt. Toronto, Oxford, xxiv, 209 pp. $2.50, 
Revd. SN Feb. 20, 1937; TLS Oct. 31. 

*Anmstraonc, Nevitt A. D. Yukon yesterdays, thirty years of adventure in the 
Klondike, personal memories of the famous Klondike gold rush, first hand 
accounts of lucky strikes, stories of Dawson in the wild nineties, together with 
adventures in mining, exploring and big game hunting in the unknown sub. 
Arctic. London, John Long, 287 pp. Revd. CHR Dec.; TLS June 27. 

Barseavu, Marius. The kingdom of Saguenay, and Quebec, where ancient France 
lingers. See VIIA. 

Bremner, Benjamin. Tales of Abegweit (Prince Edward Island) containing 
historical, biographical and humorous sketches and selections. With appendiz 
of place-names in Prince Edward Island with their origins or meanings, 
Charlottetown, Irwin Printing Co., 132, xiv pp. 

*Braintey, Gorpon. Away to Cape Breton. Ill. by *Putrwam Barntey. 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, xii, 266 pp. $2.75. Revd. NYT 
June 14. 

British Columbia Public Library Commission. Report, /935. Victoria, King’s 
Printer, 12 pp. 

Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Statistics Branch. Biennie/ 
surocy of libraries in Canada 1935. Ottawa, 56, 32 pp. (planographed). 
Canadian Historical Review, March, June, Sept., Dec., 91, 223, 351, 461: 
“Archives and libraries.”” Jbid., March, June, Sept., Dec., 93, 228, 351, 

463: “Canadian historical societies.” 

Carnegie Library demonstration in Prince Edward Island, Canada, 1933-1936. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Libraries, 52 pp. 

Enciann, R. The colonization of western Canada. See VII A. 

Fort York, Toronto, Ontario. Toronto, Old Fort Advisory Committee, Best 
Printing Co. 24 pp. 25c. 

Gairrin, F. Variety show. See VI A. 

Hare, J. R. The Gamebridge classes, 1/936. Orillia, n.p., 24 pp. Sketches of 
pioneer days in Townships of Thorah, Mara, and Rama, Ont. 

Harvey, D.C. The colonization of Canada. See VII A. 

*Kinnisurncn, James. Sidelights on Canada. London, Stockwell, 55 pp. 

Mackinnon, Rev. Crarence. The life of Principal Oliver. See V1 A. 

Manion, Hon. R. J. Life is an adventure. See VIA. 

Molson’s Brewery. Old Montreal. Montreal, Gazette Printing Co., 48 pp. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. Collections. Vol. XXIII. Halifax, Imperial 
Pub. Co., xviii, 135 pp. 

Okanagan Historical Society. Sixth report, /935. Vancouver, Wrigley Printing 
Co., 309 pp. 

*Ornr, J. Eowin. Times of refreshing: 10,000 miles of miracle—through Canada. 
London, Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 128 pp. An account of an evangelistic 
tour through Canada. 

Reoan, J. W. [Jouw Quinpoot, pseud.|. First things in Acadia. See VIIA. 

Ross, Joun. Notes on Cumnock and North East Nichol. N.p., 7 pp. 25¢. 
Recollections of early days in Wellington County, Ont. 
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*Scnott, Cant. Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada am Beispiel Siidon- 
tarios. Mit 59 figuren im text und 55 Abbildungen auf Kunstdrucktafeln. 
(Schriften des Geographischen Instituts der Universitat Kiel.) Kiel, xvi, 
330 pp. 

Orrve Wittetr. Gaspé the romantique. With drawings by *Vivian 
Moir. N.Y., Crowell, (Toronto, Oxford], 156 pp. $2.00. Revd. NYT 
May 24. 

Srawtey, G. F.G. The birth of western Canada. See Vil A. 

*SreaD, James. Treasuretrek. Withintrod. by “Sinbad.” London, Routledge, 
[Toronto, Musson], x, 304 pp. $4.00. Revd. CHR Dec. 

*Sraicxer, Jaxos. Eriebnisse cines Schweizers in Kanada. Mit 24 Bildern. 
Zirich, Leipzig, Orell Fissli Verlag, 1935, 150 pp. RM. 4.80. 

Tomexins, J. J. and Bateson, Nora. Why not a co-operative library? Antigon- 
ish, N.S., Se. F.X. University, 11 pp. 

Toronto Public Library. Fifty-second annual report for the year 1935. Toronto, 
Arcadian Press, 68 pp. 

Viotet Anperson, “Youth of Canada examines its world” (SN June 6— 
Canadian Youth Congress). Matr Muary Aamsraono, “Back from the land” 
(CF Aug., 17-8). Atrreo G. Baier, “The opening of the Fort Beauséjour 
Museum” (CHR Sept., 347-9). Marius Barseav, “Changing Quebec”’ 
(UT@ April, 318-33), “Isle aux Coudres” (CG7 April, 201-11). “Canada—an 
illiterate nation? A changing generation” by B. K. Sawowett; “English in 
Askelon” by Eric Durnie (99 spring, 38-50). Cuartes Crowes, “Old 
Barkerville” (Mac. April 15, 22, 55-6, 58-60—reminiscences of life in Cariboo, 
1863-8). Aones Correy, “George Edward Clerk, founder of the “True Witness’, 
a pioneer of Catholic action” (C Catholic Hist. Assoc. report, 1934-5, 46-59). 
Lovis Braxe Durr, “The vanished village of the Shorthills” (CHR March, 
23-8). J. Fairnrax, “Apology for the press” (CF April, 7-9). Sir Rosear 
Fatconer, “Irish influence on higher education in Canada” (Trans. RSC 1935, 
131-44). W. W. Francis, “Margaret Chariton and the early days of the 
Medical Library Association” (Bull. of Med. Lib. Assoc. Sept., 58-63). H.C. 
Fricker, “Books for British Columbia” (OLR Aug., 121-3). Leste Gaapen, 
“The museum and Canada’s future” (NHM July, 10,41). Hussar Gaawer, 
“Toronto's cabbagetown” (CF June, 13-4). Manion Gitroy, “Our need of library 
service” [in N.S. and N.B.] (DR Oct., 351-61). H. Cant Gotpensero, “Ameri- 
canization of Canada” (Fortnightly June, 688-95; digested in Magazine Digest, 
Toronto, Aug., 85-8). Crctt1a Goopenovon, “Pioneers on the Peace River” 
(Geographical Mag., Jan., 1937, 215-26). Eowiw C. Guitrer, “Old times in Co- 
bourg and vicinity” (Codourg Sentinel Star, ranning throughout the present year, 
commencing on Jan 2—a copy of all the articles has been deposited by the author 
in the Toronto Public Library). Firorentiwe H. Hayvew, “An artist in the 
Maritimes” (CG7 April, 193-9). *Briaw Hitt, “Samuel Butler in Canada” 
(DR April, 54-7). H.-A. Inwis, “More books on the Canadian far north, review 
article” (CHR Dec., 431-7). Watson Kiaxconne tt, “Canadian-Polish cultural 
relations” (Warsaw Weekly, Poland, July 17,3). Victor Lavaistow (series of 
historical articles appearing at irregular intervals on Western Ontario page of 
London Free Press). Mrs. P. H. Lenoir, “Reminiscences of a Halifax cen- 
tenarian” (N.S. Hist. Soc. collections, XX1111-13). Donorny Livesay, “Corbin— 
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a company town fights for its life’ (NF June, 6-8). G. R. Loma, 
“Libraries” (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W.S. Watrtace,1V,76-81). A. R. M, 
Lower, “In unknown Quebec” (UT@ Oct., 89-102). Cotmw S. MacDowatp, 
“Early Highland emigration to Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island from 
1770-1853" (N.S. Hist. Soc. collections, XXIII, 41-8). Gtrapys Curisrewa, 
McDownatp, “Early scenes from Western Canada” (CGF July, 115-25). Jessie 
McEwen, “They read in the West” (SN March 21,9). J.S. Marre.e, “The 
mingling of nationalities in Nova Scotia,” “The new Nova Scotians,” “Some 
general remarks on the intellectual awakening of Nova Scotians,” “The progress 
of Nova Scotia after 1815” (FEd.NS Jan., 70-3; April-May, 386-90; Sept., 589-92; 
Dec., 1021-3). Anous Mowar, “Ex libris: Saskatoon” (99 summer, 196-200— 
Provincial Travelling Library). Emmet J. Muttatcy, “Dr. Daniel Tracey, a 
pioneer worker for responsible government in Canada” (C Catholic Hist. Assoc. 
report, 1934-5, 33-45). “‘Nationalism in French Canada” (Round Tadie Dec., 
126-36). Mary Nicno.r, “An old house in Ontario” (DR Oct., 309-13— 
descriptions of life in a Presbyterian manse in Ontario in the 1820's). _‘F.. H. 
Patrerson, “Old Cobequid and its destruction” (N.S. Hist. Soc. collections, 
XXIII, 49-80). Quesecer, “French Canadian nationalism” (CF March, 12-3; 
May, 12-4). Perer Quinn (pseud.), “Meet Quebec’s Fascists” (NF Sept., 
5-8), “Quebec baits the Jew!"’ (NF Oct., 6-10). L. Ricntrer, “Germans in 
Nova Scotia” (DR Jan., 425-34). Savace and Latta, “Autobiography of a 
book: Saskatchewan travelling libraries’ (New Mag. Jan., 6-8). Moma 
Seton [Sister Mavral], “A brilliant newspaperman (Biuenose July, 7-8, 18—on 
James Carr Doyle, outstanding pressman of N.S., born 1840). C.H. J. Swipes, 
“Schooner days” (serial appearing weekly in Tor. Telegram). Victor C. 
Sovcisse,“ Revolt in Quebec!” (Mac. July 1,15; Aug. 1,15; analysis of nationalist 
movement in Quebec). Rospert J. C. Sreap, “Manitoba in the early eighties” 
(School May, 753-7; Oct., 113-7). Atex Toorn, ““Muzzling the college press” 
(NF May, 11-2). W.S. Wattace, “Journalism” (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. 
W. S. Wattace, III, 310-5), “Lo, the poor author” (SN April 4, 2,3). J.C. 
Wesster and W. N. Sace, “The historical renaissance in the Maritime 
Provinces and in British Columbia” (CHR Dec., 413-8). Exteanon Wittiams- 
Moore, “Culture, progress and development in Canada” (series of articles 
appearing in 14 newspapers throughout England,Scotland, and Ireland). Currroap 
P. Witson, “The Beaver Club” (Beaver March, 19-24, 64). [A. S. P. Woop. 
novuse], “Remaining material” in “Letters in Canada” (UTQ2 April, 396-411). 
Georce M. Wrono, “The beginnings of historical criticism in Canada: A 
retrospect, 1896-1936" (CHR March, 1-8). 


C. Criticism of Canadian Literature and Speech 
(a) General and Miscellaneous 

Lestre Gorpow Barwarp, “A nation’s literature” (4CB Christmas, 
E. L. M. Buans, “Their name is mud” (Beaver June, 14-9—examination 
place-names). Newton MacTavisu, “The King family in literature: 
biological summary” (Mac. March 15, 22). “The past quarter century,” 
by Mazo pve ta Rocue, Stepnen Leacock, and Morisey Cattacnan (Mac. 
March 15, 36, 38). Lorwe Pierce, “Literature, English-Canadian” (E* 
cyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. Wattace, 1V, 89-106). Pomeroy, “Sit 
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Charles G. D. Roberts” (Landmark, English-Speaking Union, London, Feb.). 
Camitte Roy, “Literature, French-Canadian "(Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. 
S. Wattace, IV, 106-20). A. M. Srernen, “Canadian poets and critics” (NF 


Sept., 20-3). 


(b) Poetry 

Co.iumn, W. E. The white savannahs. See Vil A. 

E. K. Brown, “Canadian poetry repudiated” (NF July, 31-2—review of 
New provinces), “Poetry” in “Letters in Canada” (UT@ April, 362-7—reprinted 
as “Canadian poetry” in Yearbook of arts ed. Brooxer, 201-7). “Canadian poets” 
(SN Sept. 19, 5—list compiled from CPM). Leo Cox, “Robert Choquette” 
(Yearbook of arts ed. Brooxer, 244-8—reprinted from CF). Mrs. Max Gross- 
wan, “Pauline Johnson, her life, legends, and verses” (Jewish Western Bull. 
Sept., 11, 16). “John Spittal and his poems” (Haldimand County Hist. Reo., 
mimeo., 2-4). Leo Kewnwepy, “Direction for Canadian poets” (NF June, 21-4). 
Warsow Kirxconwne tt, “Canada’s leading poet, Stephan G. Stephansson (1853- 
1927)” (UT@ Jan., 263-77), “Canadian poets” (Music and Arts Mag. May, 5). 
C. F. Luoyp, “Audrey Brown” (SN April 25, 23). I. D. Maclver, “Nova 
Scotia’s verse writers” (Acadia Athenaeum Dec., 33-40). “National songs” 
(Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W.S.Wattace, lV, 382-4). F. Rooer Saary, “Cana- 
dian verse” (Acadia Athenaeum April, 9-22). Paut Severin, “Left-wing 
verse” (SN Dec. 12,9). Cuaristiwe Gorpvow Wuee er, “The bard of Bathurst” 
(CB Jan. 25, 10-1—on Charles Mair). 


(c) Fiction 

W. J. Banks, “Grey Owl, big brother of the beavers” (United Empire Aug., 
429.31). E. K. Broapus, “Fiction” in “Letters in Canada” (UTQ April, 
368-88). Wuitt1am Artuur Deacon, “The Canadian novel turns the corner” 
(Yearbook of arts ed. Brooxer, 208-17—reprinted from CM Oct., 16, 38-40), 
“Early and recent Canadian novels: A reading course” (4CB spring, 11-8). 
B. C. Dittz, “Maria Chapdelaine’” (Schoo/ Oct., 122-6). Jounw M. Exson, 
“Canadian historical fiction” (School June, 851-4). Eric F. Gasxe.t, “Grey 
Owl: Pathfinder and artist” (CB June, 1-5). James O’Baren, “A neglected 
centenary” (SN Sept. 19, 5—publication of The Clockmaker by T. C. Haliburton). 
M. Evoenie Peary (letter in John O’London March 14). Beanarv Preston, 
“Toronto's Callaghan” (SN Jan. 18, 12). 


(d) Drama 
Bucnawan, D. W. Educational and cultural films in Canada. See V1 E. 
Haynes, and Conen, Tueopore. complete elementary 
manual on the arts of the theatre. Book 1: Make-up and costume. Book II: 
Stagecraft and lighting. Ill. by Maye Cuaistensen. Edmonton, Institute 
of Applied Art, 1935, 52 pp.; 91 pp. 
Kmiout, G. W. Principles of Shakespearean production. See Vil B a, English. 
Anprew Atay, “Canada’s 1936 drama fest” (CCom. March, 21-2), “The 
Dominion Drama Festival, Ottawa, 1936” (SN May 2, pp 9, 16; May 9, pp. 13, 
15), “French at festival” (SN May 16, 10), “The green room” (regular section 
of dramatic criticism in CCom.), “The need for a national theatre” (CCom. 
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April, 22-3). “A Canadian national theatre: Symposium of views on the form 
which it shall take” (Cur.Cal/ June, 1-2, 18). Dororny V. CricHros, 
“Drama festivals in B.C.” (SN May 23,15). °H. “The 
Canadian theatre” (99 autumn, 256-67). J. O. Hearry, “Dramatic history 
made with rural comedy: Reminiscences of the Markham Dramatic Club of 
thirty years ago” (Cur.Cal/ June, 10). Maryoriz Jarvis, “Dominion Drama 
Festival of 1936” (Echoes June, 11, 26). “Manitoba's stage” (C Stage, Screen, 
and Studio Oct., 4-5). W.S. Mitwe, “Drama” in “Letters in Canada” (UTQ 
April, 389-95). *Matcotm Moacey, “Rise of native drama” (SN Jan. 4, 12). 
Beawarp K. Sanpwe ct, “Better Canadian plays” (Yearbook of arts ed. Brooxen, 
218-21—reprinted from SN). W. S. Wattace, “Motion picture industry” 
(Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. Warrace, IV, 343-6). 

See also: C Moving Picture Digest; C Stage, Sereen, and Studio; Cur. Call; SN. 


D. Selected Publications in Arts and Crafts in Canada 


Art Gallery of Toronto. Bulletin and annual report, April, 1936. Grange Park, 
Dundas St. West. Toronto, Rous and Mann, 34 pp. 

Baitey, Atrrep Gotpswortny. The John Clarence Webster collection: An 
address. (New Brunswick Museum collections, no. 1.) Saint John, 
N.B., 15 pp. 

Bucuanan, Donato W. James Wilson Morrice. See VII A. 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild. (Headquarters—2019 Peel Street, Montreal] 
N.p., iv, 36 pp. 

Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto. Catalogue British painting and sculp- 
ture, Canadian painting and sculpture, British and Canadian water colouri, 
British and Canadian graphic and applied art, international photography. 
August 28th to September 12th. 150 pp. 

“Jay.” Camera conversations. With a foreword by B. K.Sanpwett. Toronto, 
Macmillan, xvi, 299 pp. $5.00. Revd. CF June; SN April 18. 

*Macmittan, Marion Tuaver. Reflections: The story of water pictures. 
N.Y., Greenberg, [Toronto, George J. McLeod], 82, [44] pp. $5.50. Many 
of studies depicted from natural scenes near Ojibway Island, Georgian Bay. 

National Gallery of Canada. Annual report of the Board of Trustees for the fixcal 
year 1934-1935. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 23 pp. 

“Catalogue of painting and sculpture. Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 160 pp. Contains a catalogue of Canadian pictures, with 
biographical notes on the painters. 

Rennie, Warter A. and Miriam E. A student's workbook in music 
appreciation. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 84 pp. 35c. 

I-VII of A student's workbook in 

music appreciation. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 25 pp. 


Water Assit, “Jack Humphrey—painter” (CF June, 16-8). E. R. 
Apvair, “The church of L’Enfant Jesus, Pointe aux Trembles” (Bulletin dt 
recherches historiques 411-21). Roseat Ayre, “Expressionist in Montreal” 
(NF May, 29-30—about Fritz Brandtner), “Soviet art comes to Canada” 
(CF Aug., 320, 343—exhibition of Soviet art recently shown in Montreal). 
Barseavu, “Changing Quebec” (UT@ April, 318-33), “Two centuries 
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of French Canadian wood carving” (CF March, 24-5). 


Stawter 
“Musical festivals in British Columbia” (Cur. Cali March, 13), “British 
Columbia enjoys great centre of art’’ (Cur. Call May, 7-8—Civic Art Gallery in 


Vancouver). Farepo H. Baioven, “The fifty-seventh annual exhibition of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts” (7 of Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
Dec., 217-23). Dowato W. Bucwawaw, “A Canadian in St. Malo” (99 
autumn, 298-300—James Wilson Morrice), “James Wilson Morrice” (UT Jan., 
216-27), “James Wilson Morrice” (SN Feb. 8, 9), Various articles on films in CF. 
“A Canadian wood-engraver: H. E. Bergman” (Studio, London, Dec., 322-5). 
Rayrmonp Caan, “Church design in Canada” (Building in Canada Jan., 11-5). 
“A cartoonist of the left” (CF Aug., 332, 347—discussion of the work of Sam 
Borenstein, Montreal). H.S. M. (articles on housing and architecture 
in CF and SN). Witttam Coroate, “Canada” (Studio, London, Feb., 110-1). 
Eaat F. Damupe, “Hamilton—an art centre?” (McQ April, 7-12). Sir 
Gasen, “The fifty-seventh annual exhibition of the Royal Canadian Academy 
of Arts” (Cur. Call Nov., 15). A. E. Heatriey, “Notes on Canadian music” 
(Civil Service News Dec., 511-2). Niwa Hottanp (articles on Canadian Indian 
arts and crafts in C Red Cross Junior). Faeveaicx J. Horwoop, “Toronto 
Conservatory of Music jubilee” (Cur. Cal/ April, 7-8). Atamw Janvis, “Notes 
on two Canadian artists” (Undergraduate, 35-8—David B. Milne and Elizabeth 
Wyn Wood). Cuaares W. Jerrenys, “The visual reconstruction of history” 
(CHR Sept.,249-65). Watrer Jones, “A hayseed airs his views on art” (Cur.Cail 
March, 2, 8). Hetew G. Kemp, “Loan collections from the Art Gallery of 
Toronto” (School Oct., 105-9). Estretce M. Kean, “Heliconian recollections” 
(Cur. Call Nov., 8, 13—first of series dealing with art clubs). R.G. Kerrie, 
“The Canadian group” (929 spring, 78-81), ““The Canadian Society of Painters 
in Water Colour” (99 winter, 1936-7, 406-7), “Public versus painters” (99 
summer, 188-92). Haroto Kino, “Soviet art in Toronto” (NF Nov., 23). 
Auce M. S. Liowtrnatt, “To the rescue of Indian handicrafts” (Knitting and 
Homecraft Aug.-Sept.). Axtuua Lismer, “Canadian group of painters” (Cur. 
Call Feb., 14-5), “Children and art” (CF Jan., 12-5), “The children’s art centre” 
(CCom. July, 28-9). E.M.M., “Music in the Maritimes” (Cur. Call March, 
14). G. Campsect Mclwwes, (articles on art in Art Digest, N.Y., March; 
CCom. Jan.; CF May, July; SN Jan. 18, Aug. 1 [reprinted in Yearbook of arts ed. 
Brooxer|, Nov. 28; Studio, London, Oct.; Tor. Mail and Empire; WFP), 
“World of art” (regular section in SN). Faepo R. MacKetcan, “Sir Ernest 
MacMillan” (929 winter, 1936-7, 408-14). Sir Eawest MacMittan, “Problems 
of music in Canada” (Yearbook of arts ed. Brooxenr, 185-200—from an address 
to the C Authors’ Association). Sir Awoznew Macrnait, “The four musicians” 
(SN Feb. 1,2). Newrow McTavisn, “Homer Watson, an appreciation” (SN 
April 11, 5). Awmwerre Maasu, “Paintings by Charles A. Gagnon, R.C.A.,” 
“Painting by William Cruickshank, R.C.A.,” “The Floodgate painted by Homer 
Ransford Watson, R.C.A. in the National Gallery at Ottawa” (School Jan., Feb., 
June, 381-6, 479-82, 847-50). L. Masow, Series of “Classified bibliographies of 

ian composers” (Tor. Globe). Jessica E. Mowery, “Beauty of the spoken 
word aim of Winnipeg society” (Cur. Call Dec., 13-4—Poetry Society of 
Winnipeg). Eanest Newmawn, “Canadian artists ‘of to-day: Wm. Goodridge 
Roberts” (NF July, 30). Peo: Nicot, “The passionate snow of yesteryear” 
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(CF April, 21—second exhibition of Canadian Group of Painters). Pearcy E. 
Nosss, “Recent architecture in Canada” (7 of Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada Sept., 167-71; reprinted in Yearbook of arts ed. Brooker, 228-34), 
Mitton S. Ossoane, “The modern and traditional interpretation of architecture” 
(F of Royal Architectural Institute of Canada April, 63-70). Gextaupe Painoie 
(articles on handicrafts regularly in CH7). Mass. Crews Rinotanp, “Can. 
dian handicrafts in Paris’ (Cur. Call Dec., 5-6). J. L. Suapsout, “The artist 
and his means of expression” (C Author Dec., 11-3). Leo Smirn, “Music” 
(Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. Wattace, 363-72), “Music in Canada” 
(Dominion supplement of the World Encyclopedia, Pitmans). Vio.er M. 
Tuompson, “The history of music in the schools of British Columbia” (B.C. 
Teacher June, 39-43). Ramsay Traquair, “The Church of St. Etienne de 
Beaumont, Quebec” (7 of Royal Architectural Institute of Canada Oct., 183-90), 
Franx H. Unpernitt, “False hair on the chest” (SN Oct. 3, 1, 3). G. 
Srerpuen Vicxers, “Farewell to Gothic!” (Mc@ April, 27-36), “Retrospection on 
Canadian art” (McQ March, 7-11). Witt1am R. Watson, “Canadian artists 
of to-day: Maurice Cullen, R.C.A.” (NF Sept., 28). Curistorner Woop, 
“Dr. Healey Willan” (SN Oct. 3, 5), “Fifty years of music” (SN July 25, 11— 
Toronto Conservatory of Music), “Musical events” (regular section in SN). 

See also: CF; C Homes and Gardens; Cur. Call; NF; J of Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada; SN. 


Ill, POETRY 


Avexanper, W.H. Muerte por Espana (“She died for Spain’). Dedicated 
to Sefiora Isabella de Palencia, Sefior Marcellino Domingo and Father Luis 
Sarasola. Leafiet. [The author, University of Alberta, Edmonton.] 

Alpha Arts and Letters Society. The good ship “Fun.” Hamilton, Davis. 
Lisson, 1935, 32 pp. 35c. 

Armstrono, Ciara. “My rosary of friendships” and other poems. (Montreal, 
Witness Press}, 31 pp., 25c. Can be obtained from Miss Lilyan Wiley, 158 
Spadina Road, Toronto. 

Armstronc, Janet M. RhAymes and rambles. Guelph, Guelph Pub. Co., 1935, 
31 pp. Poems and essays. 

Benson, NaTHANIEL. An ode on the death of George V. Toronto, Ryerson, 
1 sheet folded twice. Ed. exhausted. 

Betts, Mary. Dreams. N.p., n.d., 33 pp. 50c. Can be purchased from 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Edmonton. 

[Bevans, Mrs. F. (Jemmma Remincron, pseud.). Where pussywillows dip 
and other verses. N.p., 32 pp. 60c. Can be purchased through CB. 
Bozyx, Pawretemon. Canadian musa (muse). Yorkton, Sask., Redemptorist 

Fathers, 192 pp. 

Brooxer, Bertram (ed.). Yearbook of the arts in Canada, 1936. See Il A. 
Contains poems by: Watter H. Aspect, Natuanier A. Benson, Aupaer 
ALexanpra Brown, Bucwan, Sara Carsiey, Leo Cox, 
Creiouton, Ropert Fincn, Ertew M. Furton, Georcoe, 
S. Griossy, Hastinos, Leo Kennepy, Asranam M. 
Raymonp Kwister, Dororny Livesay,L. A. MacKay, Eveanor McNavont, 
E. J. Pratt, F. R. Scorr, A. J. M. Smitn, Grace Tomxinson. 
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Buans, Matcotm. Golden gleams. Vancouver, Rose, Cowan and Latta, 748 


Seymour St., xvi, 93 pp. $1.25. 


Canadian Authors’ Assoc., Edmonton Branch. Alberta poetry year book, 1936- 


37 (seventh year). Edmonton, Institute Press, 36 pp. Contains poems by: 
Biancue Apcock, Beatua M. Atexanper (Ist prize, Alta. poetry contest), 
Epitn M. Anperson, Aones |. Astow Hitt, Erner E. Born, Jessiz 
Daummonp Borpv, Heaseat J. Brooxs, Etaine M. Cartier, 
M. Cook, Barsara Vitty Cormack, Mitwyw Apams Davies, Catruerine 
B. Dicx, Mrs. A. R. Downe (Lywerre, pseud.), Mrs. Wu. Foran, Witte 
Fox, Riptey Futtarp, Evizasetn Gaasutr, E. Dewistow Gaawen, 
V. Gee, Eva Lerrn Havens, Syivia Hitt, Isa 
Jackson, L. Jowes, Fay Laurence, Giorgia Lavaiston, 
H. R. Leaver, Viota Buaxe Macvowato, Eowa McPuait, 
A. McVeroun, V. Nortucore Maasu, Hetew Moore, Marcaretr Mac- 
powALD Parker, Beresrorpy Maroarnet Lams 
Geataupe E. R. Suaw, Jean J. T. Srerwens, Mrs. 1. M. 
Stevenson, Asutey Wacker, Jewett Wittiams. 


Canadian Authors’ Assoc., Montreal Branch, Poetry Group. Poetry year book, 


1936. Preface by Leo Cox. Montreal, The Association, 1126 Drummond 
St., x, 45 pp. 50c. Contains poems by: Lity E. F. Baaray, Geataupe 
Bartietr, Minnie Hattowett Bowew, Lovise M. Bowman, Hetew 
Suacktetow Barerzcxe, Mary W. Brooks, Sana E. Caastey, 
T. Casey, Warwick Curpman, Leo Cox, M. Cummino, Mother 
M. Dorornea, Noet Fintey, J. Muraay Gissow, Mary 
Gotpiz, Mowa Nora Katuteew James Haaais, 
Cuaistine L. Hewperson, Luctte Maser Kino, Atice M. S. Liowratt, 
W. D. Liomratt, MacDovoatt, Maroaret Fuaness MacLezop, 
F. Rosiwa Mowxman, Anasetta C. Nixon, Beresrorp Ricwaaps, Amy 
Repratu Roppickx, Dororny E. Hitpa de Sreioer, Evszaseru 
Tatcnett, Frances Corey Tuomson, Anwa Leritrra Wares, Hetew 
Stack WICKENDEN. 


Canadian Authors’ Assoc., Victoria and Islands Branch. Victoria poetry chap- 


book: A year book of the poetry group, Canadian Authors’ Association, 
Victoria and Islands Branch, Victoria, B.C. Victoria, Diggon-Hibben, 29 pp. 
Contains poems by: Maaiow Anovus, Farrn Baeam, Bearaix F. 
Cameron, Eowarp Maxwe.t Cuvacn, Frances Esss-Canavan, Dons 
Fearne, Donato A. Fraser, Canoiwe D’Acuitar Hewpersow, Caamen 
Hicoins, Myatie E. Lane, Sara Jeaw McKay, Froaits Crank McLaren, 
Manwnetre, Maraion, Anne Maaraiorr, Hon. Mr. Justice 
Arcuer Maatin, M. Evoenie Peary, Mary H. Ratuom, Berry Sievor, 
Marcery Soasy, Lewis Wuanton, Aupasy St. Denys Woop. 


Canadian calendar, 1937. (Crucible, c/o Miss H. M. Ridley, P.O. Box 224, 


Toronto.}] Unpaged. Contains poems by some 130 Canadians. 


Cap and bells: An anthology of light verse by Canadian poets. Chosen by Jouw 


W. Garvin. Foreword by Loawe Pizace. Toronto, Ryerson, x, 105 pp. 
$2.00. Contains poems by: Aatuur S. Bovarinor, Lovise Morey 
Bowman, Rotawp V. Crarx, Archdeacon Copy, 
Monseigneur James B. Dottarp, Mrs. A. R. Downe (Lyrwerre, 
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pseud.), Exwest Fewster, J. Gissow, R. E. Guy, Karueaine 
Hace, Isa Gainptay Jackson, Cecit Francis Witsow MacDowa tp, 
Josern Easton McDovcait, Tom Macliwwes, Geornot H. Marrtanp, 
M. Evoenie Peary, E. J. Paatt, Sir Cuances G. D. Roseats, Liorp 
Roseats, Tueopore Goopazipce Roseats, Sueanv, Viawa Susann, 
Rosert James Sreap, Antuur Staincer, Anne (Mrs. E. A. 
Brooks), Wernerato, Francis Wuirenovuse, Cow. 
stance Davies Wooprow. 

Craaxe, Geonoe Heaserr. Ode on the burial of King George the Fifth. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 4 pp. 50c. 

Coreman, H. T. J. Patricia Ann: The story of a doll. Wl. by Exvsie Deane. 
Toronto, Dent, 63 pp. For children. 

Creicuton, Atan. Earth call: A book of poems. Toronto, Macmillan, viii, 
67 pp. $2.00. Revd. NF June; TLS May 9. 

*Dowovan, Cuartorre. IJdy/ of the northern Canadian wilderness. Pasadena, 
Calif., A. C. Lovekin, 450 S. Grand Ave., 1935, [19] pp. $1.00. 

Duncan, Nora M. “Down to the sea: In honour of Vancouver's golden jubilee 
1886-1936. Illustrations and cover design by Joan Briancner. North 
Vancouver, North Shore Press, 35 pp. 75c. 

Gattoway, A. Strome. . The yew tree ballad and other poems. Ay\mer, Ont., 
Barnecott & Monteith, 48 pp. 

Garrett, Frornence Peart. Memories. Winnipeg, Wallingford Press, n.d., 
28 pp. 50c. 

The whispering leaves. Winnipeg, 32 pp. 

Gisson, Jouw Munnar. Northland songs, no. /. Toronto, George V. Thompson, 
26 pp. 25c. 

Haaver, Pecoy. A whimsical Vancouverite. N.p., n.d., 32 pp. 50c. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Can be purchased from Hudson's Bay Co., Vancouver. 

Heatow, Huon. The story of Albert the camel's son. Ul. by H. E. M. Seccen. 
Toronto, Heaton Pub. Co. Distrib. by McClelland and Stewart, 39 pp. 
For children. 

Hussano, S. Beatue. Altar flowers and other poems. (The author, R.R. 8, 
London, Ont.], 30 pp. 

Ivey, Jouw F. The fields of yesterday. (The author, Cobourg, Ont.], 1935, 
76 pp. 

Lane, Wiimor B. Quebec. Toronto, Macmillan, [vi], 40 pp. $1.50. Revd. 
CF Jan., 1937. 

*Lanxin, Saran. The Trévals: A tale of Quebec. Montreal, Renouf, 147 pp. 

Laurence, Ecsite Fay. The band plays a march and other poems. Linoleum 
cuts by Bessiz A. Fay. [The author, Edson, Alta.), 66 pp. 

*Law, Where wings are healed: Songs of Nova Scotia. 
Philadelphia, Poetry Publishers, 48 pp. $1.50. 

Leacock, Steruen. Hellements of hickonomics in hiccoughs of verse done in our 
social planning mill. N.Y., Toronto, Dodd, Mead, xii, 84 pp. $1.50. 
Revd. SN May 2. 

LeCrarne, Gornvow. Sonnets to the stars and other poems. Boston, Meador, 
76 pp. $1.00. 

McDovoatt, Josern Easton. Blind fiddler. Toronto, Ryerson, 17 pp. 60c. 
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Maciwrrae, J. H. (Mack, pseud.). Lowly lives, with lofty longings and other 
poems. London, Ont., Hunter Printing Co., 1935, 165 pp. 

A.C. The escapades of “Jubilee,” Vancouver's baby bear. Drawings 
by Maroor, Rhymes by A.C.M., 16 pp. i5c. For children. Can be 
purchased from Hudson's Bay Co., Vancouver. 

Marquis, Tuomas Gutuaiz. The cathedral and other poems. Foreword by 
Sir Cuaates G. D. Roseats. Toronto, Musson, x, 53 pp. $1.00. Revd. 
CB Nov.; SN Dec. 12. 

Matuesonw, Mary. Shining wings. Vancouver, Roy Wrigley, n.d., 36 pp. 

Moopy, Irnews H. [Mrs. Faanx B. Lewis]. Attar of somg and other poems. 
Toronto, Macmillan, viii, 70 pp. $2.00. Revd. NF March, 1937; TLS 
March 20, 1937. 

Morais, Metsa. On wings of thought. Owen Sound, Ont., Bates Advertising 
and Printing Service, 38 pp. 

New provinces: Poems of several authors. Toronto, Macmillan, viii, 77 pp. 
$1.50. Contains poems by: Roseat Finwcn, Leo Kewwepy, A. M. Kier, 
E. J. Paatr, F. R. Scorr, A. J. M. Surrn. Revd. CF Aug.; DR Jan., 
1937; NF July. 

Pewpracon. A book of verses, gay and sombre. Toronto, Sovercign Press, 66 pp. 

[Picxtuatt, Maayonis). The complete poems of Marjorie Pickthall. New ed. 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, [iv], 279 pp. $3.00. 

Poittann, W. C. Poems. London, Stockwell, 35 pp. 2s. 

Reminoton, Jemima. See Bevawns, Mrs. F. E. 


Roseats, Sir Cuantes G. D. Selected poems. Toronto, Ryerson, xii, 188 pp. 
$2.00. Revd. 29 spring, 1937; SN Christmas literary supplement. 

Roppicx, Amy Repratu. J travel to the poets’ mart. Montreal, John Dougall, 
liv), 52 pp. 

Scnootey, Mary Rice. Sincere desires. Vancouver, Roy Wrigley, [The 
author, 610 Jarvis St.j, n.d. 27 pp. 50c. 

Scorr, Fraepericx Geonoe. Poems. London, S.P.C.K., xiv, 322 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Revd. TLS Nov. 28. 

Stowe, Crement. Vancouver vistas. Vancouver, Privately printed, [The 
author, 2119 Gray Ave. Burnaby, B.C.], 24 pp. 35c. 

Sraacuan, Ava M. Hepaticas in spring. (Toronto, The author, 35 Raglan 
Ave.], 1935, 23 pp. 

Sraacuan, Jessiz. Poems and Scotch prose. (The author, R.R. 2, Bluevale, 
Ont.], 1935, 40 pp. 

The studio poet's annual. Toronto, Writer's Studio, 32 pp. (mimeo.). Contains 
poems by: Lavaa Bepett, Many Kartuaaine Beit, Inewe Cuarman 
Benson, Joaw Bucxiey, Hitt Corrrnoanwe, Dovoras, 
Mary Fosxerr, Josern Gaavey, Resa M. Huvsow, 
Eowa McBaitew, Hetew Moore, A. L. Onman, G. B. 
Isoset Routiy, Maay I. Wooowoarn. 

Tatsor, Peoor. Springtime: A musical play for children and other poems. 
London, Arthur H. Stockwell, n.d., 24 pp. 
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Tuomson, Roseat Burns. Poems. Introd., notes, glossary, and index of first 
lines [by Tuomson). Winnipeg, Wallingford Press, 
xxiv, 387 pp. 

Tuow, Witttam. Odd measures. (Ryerson poetry chap-books.) Toronto, 
Ryerson, 11 pp. 60c. 

Townriss, Louise Yates. A house of memories. Athens, Ont., Athens Reporter 
Presses. 41 pp. 

Tweepsmuix, Lord (Joun Bucnan). Poems, Scots and English. Rev. and 
enlarged ed.; first appeared 1917. Toronto, Nelson, 141 pp. $1.25. Revd. 
29 spring, 1937. 

Veazey, Emma. My ships of yesterday and other poems. Toronto, Ryerson, 
[The author, Box 428, St. Stephen, N.B.], n.d., 12 pp. 

Wates, Jutia Grace, Wares, Anna Letitia, Wares, Emma Tueoposia. 
Argenteuil lyrics. Lachute, P.Q., Watchman Press, 1935, 41 pp. 

Warrenovuse, Francis Cectt. The dreamers. Being a supplement to Canadian 
and other poems (Ryerson, 1934), 19 pp. 25c. 

Zephyrs: A collection of poetry and art, the work of students of Danforth Technical 
School, Toronto. A Tech Tatler publication, 44 pp. 


Poems by the following writers have appeared:* 

Beatua M.Acexanver(Edmonton J), Jean C.Atcoway(CC Feb.), Att’ reco 
(CF May), Extc Anperson (NO July 29), Hecew B. Anpensown (Picton Times), 
Jean Anperson (WFP Aug. 22), M. A. Anoet (Cr. spring), Anne Manoaret 
Anovus (DR Oct.), Frances R. Anous (English 7, Chicago, Jan., Dec.), Maxton 
Isapet Anous (CPM April), Sytvester Anous (Poetry of To-day, Eng., (1), 
(39)), Aquarius (CF Aug.,Oct.; SN Oct. 3), Mary L. Armstrono (NHM June), 
Jouw S. Astsury (NO Nov. 18), Aowes I. Aston Hitt (Animal World, London; 
Calgary Herald; Ch. Nov.; HY spring, summer, winter; Si/houcties Mag., Calgary; 
Western Catholic Mag.; WFP June 13, Nov. 28, Dec. 5; 4 poems in Praebar 
anthology of verse, N.Y.). 

J. T. B. (HY winter), Avousta Bansara Battery (Cr. winter, spring, 
summer, autumn), A. G. Baitey (CPM Jan.), Litttaw Batter (NO, March 11), 
Ernet M. (CB Dec.), Lereiwe Battanryne (Narr. Dec.), Gertaupe 
Banweaman (Cr. winter), Mary Bannerman (CStudent March), R. V. Bannon 
(Antigonish Casket Nov. 19; Bluenose Dec.; Xaverian, St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, Oct. 17), Anwotp Barctay (NHM May; WFP Oct. 3, 31, Dec. 5), 
Gertaupe Bartietr (CPM Jan.), Axntuur Beaton (NF Sept., Nov.), Jessiz 
L. Beattie (CM April), Lavra (Cr. winter), Mary Katuaaine 
(CM April), Inewe Cuarmaw Benson (Cr. spring, summer, autumn; SN May 
30, Dec. 26), Natuawiet A. Benson (4CB spring, Christmas; CPM Jan., 
July), Cuana Beawuarvr (CPM April; NO June 17; SN Feb. 22, May 2, June 13, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 19), Marton Berquist (CPM Jan.), Jesse Prayrain Bicxrorp 
(Cr. autumn), D. Biowett (SN Aug. 22), L. B. Binosatt (CPM April; NHM 
June), Frorence Deacon Brack (CPM July), Norman Ferovs Brack 

*For much of this information we are indebted to the various 
of the Canadian Authors’ Association. (Poetry published in the pop Mh som pers ao 
listed only when it has been specially drawn to our attention.) Scr phase a 


clippings for 1935 and 1936 have been compiled for the use of the casteren — 
these are now on file in the QuarTearty office. See also volumes of verse listed above. 
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Teacher Nov.), Antuun S. Bovrgiwor (CPM April; SN Oct. 10), Minnie 
Hattowett Bowew (CPM July), Louise Morey Bowman (CPM Jan.), Eowa 
Borp (CPM July), Ernet E. Boro (Calgary Herald; Cioil Service News 
Dec.; Edmonton JF Feb. 22; HY winter; WFP Feb. 15, July 4), Jesse Daummonn 
Borp (Calgary Herald; Edmonton J; Victoria Colonist; WFP July 18), Katuteew 
Bores (NHM Sept.), Cuaates Faepericx Borie (CPM July), Eruer C. 
Braanper (SN Oct. 10), Stertino Baanwen (Cr.; Fredericton Daily Mail; Saint 
John Telegraph-J), At.tisow Brent (SN Sept. 5), Mrarie J. (SN 
Dec. 26; WFP June 13), Atice Camenzow Baownw (CPM April), Avoager 
Atexanpra Brown (Ch. June; CPM Jan., April; Cioil Service News April; 
DR Oct.; Edmonton J May 9; SN April 18, July 4, Oct. 24), Dororny 
M. Broww (CA. Sept., Dec.), Brown (CPM July), Manryjoate 
Broww (CA. Oct.), Louise Baran (NHM Feb.), C. W. Baypew (NO Aug. 12), 
Joaw Bucxtey (CPM July; Vancouver Sun), Leowann Buttew (NF April), 
Turaza Youno Burkitt (Lethbridge Herald), Erne. H, Burien (Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart Feb., Oct.; Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament Jan., June, July, 
Aug., Oct.), F. James Bryans (NHM July; WFP Sept. 26). 

Bessie M. Catanws (NO June 10, July 8, Aug. 12, Nov. 15), H. Catorcorr 
(CHF April), 1. Cattoway (SN Nov. 28), W. D. Catvear (Cr. summer; 
Countryman Quarterly R, Oxford), Evszasetu Cameron Jan. 23), Amy 
Campsett (CM March; CPM April; NO March 11, Aug. 5), Etrzasern K. 
Campsect (NO June 10, Oct. 7, 14), Rarmonwp Carp (SN April 4, Aug. 15), 
T. (regularly under title “Life's Gleanings” in WFP), 
Sara E. Canstey (CPM Jan.), M. Cattery (Calgary Albertan April; 
Calgery Herald Jan. 25, Feb. 17, March 17, April 1, 30, May 1, Aug. 6; Knox 
United Church calendar April 5, Nov. 10; SN April 18), Marztow Carro (NO 
July 1), Venwa Weaver Cawstow (HY winter), Eomax Cuarmaw (CM May, 
July), V. Bavce Cuittron (Alentour, Lowell, Mass., summer, autumn, winter; 
American lyric poetry, Galleon Press, N.Y.; Canadian Spectator, Regina, May), 
Tuomas Curtis Crank (NO Jan. 15, 22; March 18, 25, April 29, July 22, Nov. 
ll, Dec. 9), Geornce Heassar Crarxe (CPM April; DR Jan.; 29 winter, 
1936-7), Lucy G. Crannin (Extension Mag., Chicago, June, Oct.; Magnificat 
Mag., Manchester, N.H., Dec.; Red and White, St. Dunstan's University, P.E.1., 
Easter, May, Christmas), Craus (48-P March; Regina Leader Post 
Jan. 16, March 21, April 4, May 16, July 11, Aug. 22, Oct. 3, Nov. 7, 28; 
Western Producer, Saskatoon, Jan. 2, 16, 23, Feb. 6, 27, March 26, April 9, 23, 
May 9, July 2, 23, Aug. 20, Oct. 8, 15), Cuantes Cray (Pathfinder Sept.), 
Catnuenine Cate Costentz (NO Jan. 22, 29, Feb. 12, 26, April 15, 22, 29, 
June 24, Sept. 30, Nov. 4), Stawrow A. Costentz (CB Nov.), H. A. Copy 
(Mac. Dec. 1), Mac. Coteman (48-P Feb., March; Challenge, Toronto; Leader Post, 
Regina), Ciara Cotoan (SN Sept. 19), S. R. (NO Dec. 23), Many 
Exirzasetu Cotman (B.C. Teacher Sept., Dec.; NO Aug. 26), Kate Cotquuoun 
(Cr.. winter), Mearaitt H. Coox (SN Feb. 8), Hetew Cootmwor (NO May 13), 
Rose Cooper (/nt. June, July-Aug.), M. Hitt Coprrnoane (HY spring, summer), 
Barsara V.Cornmack (Ch. Aug), Many Cornett (Cr. winter), Leo Cox (CF Nov.; 
CPM April; NHM Oct.), Isasertt C. Crawrorn (B.C. Teacher Oct.), Ataw 
Cretontow (CPM July; NF June; SN Feb. 1), Davin Cunwiwonam (CPM 
April; NO March 11, May 6, July 22). 
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Awnie Cuartotre Dattonw (CPM Jan.), J. R. Davies (SN Nov. 7), 
Arastain Davis (Cr. spring, autumn), Erta M. Davis (New Mag. Jan.), 
Anceta K. Dawes (CPM April), Bex Deacon (SN April 18), Maisie N. 
Devitt (CPM Jan., April; Calgary Western Examiner; Town Crier, Powell 
River, B.C.; Vancouver Sun), Cetra C. Dimock (NHM Oct.), 
Dowatpson (CPM April; 7 of Royal Astronomical Society; Tor. Mail and Empire), 
Auice Ann Dorey (NO April 8), Giteaw Dovotas (CB Oct., Nov.; CM Oct.; 
CPM Jan.; Cr. winter, summer; HY fall; Poetry of To-day, Eng., (2) (40); SN 
Feb. 29; Tor. Daily Star), Mrs. A. R. Downe (Lynette, pseud.) (CPM July), 
Dororny Dorie (WFP June 20), Dororny Ducnemin (Charlotictown Guardian 
Sept.), Louis Buaxe Durr (SN May 30, Sept. 5), Nona M. Duncan (CA. June), 
Mewtie DuVat (HY winter, summer). 

Ivy O. Eastwick (NO Sept. 30), Huon Eayas (SN Feb. 22), Frances 
Esss-Cawavan (poem written for Victoria Musical Festival, set to music), 
Eta H. Ecxet (CM Feb., Aug., Sept., Nov., Dec., NO April 1, Oct. 7), Lititan 
Epmonpson (CPM April), W. F.L. Eowarps (SN Sept. 5), Carate Etpaivce 
(WFP March 7), Paut Evcerse (CM May), Haray C. (CA. April), 
Amy Bissett Enoianp (Cr. summer), Frorence C. Estasnooxs (Cr. winter, 
summer, autumn). 

H. H. Fariss (NHM Nov.), H. L. Farmer (Tor. Globe), Canotine Grant 
Farai.t (Cr. spring; NO June 10), Jawer Farwe (Cr. winter), Doris Feane 
(CPM Jan.; Praebar anthology of verse, N.Y.; Great Thoughts Mag., London; 
SN June 20; Vancouver Province; Vancouver Sun; Victoria Daily Colonist; 
Victoria Daily Times; Western Recorder), Rosext Fincu (CPM Jan.), Marcaret 
Fisupank (Cr. autumn), H. Suiatey Fowxe (SN March 14), Esretice Fox 
(CPM July), Atexanper Louis Fraser (British Weekly, London; CB June; 
Montreal Star; Tor. Globe), Dowatp A. Fraser (Ch. Nov.; NHM Sept.; Western 
Recorder Dec.), B. C. Freeman (NO Jan. 15, 29), Anwentxa Fates (NO April 
15), Attce Tuorw Frost (NO Feb. 26), Witttam Sworp Frost (NO Feb. 12), 
Epona Duntop Futcuer (NO Feb. 26), Riptey Futtarp (Cr. summer), Erner 
Romic (Western School F April), M. Futtron (CPM, July). 

Evizasetn Garsutt (Calgary Albertan; Calgary Daily Herald; CPM Jan.; 
NHM Nov.), E. Garpiwer-Smitrx (NHM March), Eric F. Gasxert (CPM 
April; Cr. summer; HY spring), Ricuarp Georce (CPM Jan.; SN Jan. 11), 
Lois H. Gitrin (Cr. winter, spring, summer, autumn), Doreew Gorvow (CPM 
April), Atrce Katurynw Gou tp (Cr. spring), Mona Goutp (Cur. Cail Feb., March, 
April, May, June, Nov.; Ch. May; CM Jan., May, June; SN Oct. 10, Nov. 7, 
Dec. 19), Annie Lampert Gowre (NO Oct. 7), Mapeceine Graisperry (SN 
Sept. 5), H. C. Grant (NO Nov. 4), Tuomas E. Grant (NHM Aug.), Aones 
Kewparicx Gray (NO Aug. 19, Nov. 25), Littiaw Cottier Gray (C Girl; C 
Milk Producer; CPM July; Ont. Farmer; Ont. Milk Producer; Onward), Erne. 
Kirx Grayson (CPM Jan., July), Buancne Greenaway (New Mag. Jan.), 
Davip W. Greer (New Mag. Jan.), R. H. Grenwvirre July-Aug.), 
Gairritu (HY spring), S. Graiossy (SN June 13), Ratenw Gustarson 
(SN Jan. 25). 

Frorence Jones Hapiey (NO Jan. 15), Katnertne Hare (Mrs. Joun 
Garvin] (CPM April; SN Feb. 1), Geornce A. Hatt (CHF April), Marrua 
Linptey Hart (NO Feb. 19), Vewet1a Hamitton (NO May 6, Sept. 2), Verna 
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Lovepay Harvew (CM Nov.; Cr. autumn; NO Jan. 8, April 22), H. Reciwato 
Haapy (NHM Aug.), Haraison (99 summer; winter, 1936-7), 
Eurzasetn Hastinos (CPM Jan., April, July), Pavirwe (CM Aug., 
Sept., Oct.; CPM April, July; NHM Nov.), S. 1. Havaxawa (NF Sept.), D. A. 
(CM March), Doris Hevoes (CPM April), Resecca 
Hermaw (NO Feb. 12, March 11, April 15, July 8), Canotimwe v’A. 
Hewperson (CPM April; Cr.; New Zealand Methodist Times; Pacific Empress 
Sept.; Poetry R, London, July-Aug.; Western Recorder), Cunistine L. Hewpen- 
sow (Cr. autumn; League of Nations Society in Canada, Monthly News Sheet 
June), Louise Heacus (CA. Nov.), Dororny Cuoate Heraimaw (Cr. summer; 
Port Hope Evening Guide; Port Hope Weekly Guide), Hitva Hesson (WFP 
May 30), Dorornea Hiits (CA. Sept.), Eamina 
(Charleston Evening News; CPM April; Cycle; Detroit News; North Carolina 
Poetry R; Poetry World, N.Y.), Cana Hoprer (CPM Jan., July; SN June 13), 
Jnewe K. Hvones (48-P Jan., March), J. J. Hurcey (CPM July; WFP Feb. 8, 
29, April 4), S. Beatwe Hussanp (Cr. summer), Muaiet Gieww 
(NHM Aug.; NO Feb. 12; WFP June 13, 20, Dec. 26). 

G. L. L. (SN Aug. 1, Oct. 10), Josermine Inoram (NO May 27, Oct. 28), 
Isa Gainptay Jackson (Arrow Mag. April; Bridle and Golfer, Toronto, Dec.; 
Calgary Herald; Edmonton J; Farm and Ranch R March, July, Dec.; Mac. Feb. 
18; NHM Jan., Oct., Nov.; Today and Tomorrow, London, May, Sept.; Western 
Canada Institute entertainment book; Western Farm Leader; WFP Feb. 1, 22, 
Oct. 24), Eowa Jaques (CA. Jan., Feb.; Mac. June 15; Vancouver Province Jan. 
25, Feb. 15, July 11; WFP Jan. 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 29, March 7, 14, 31, April 18, 
May 30, June 6, 20, 27, July 4, 18, 25, Aug. 1, 15, Sept. 26, Oct. 17, 24, Nov. 21), 
Maniet Jenxins (CPM April; Cr. autumn), Georraey Jounsow (99 autumn), 
Sxu.i Jonnson (translations from Icelandic poets in Heimskring/a, Winnipeg, L, no. 
28), W. Jounsow (NHM Jan., Oct.), Ertew L. Jowes (Calgary Herald; Our 
Empire, London, July; Overseas Mag. London, Feb.; The Springbok, Kimberley, 
S.A., July; WFP July 25, Dec. 5), Tuomas S. Jones (JEd:NS Sept.), Ruts 
Jupp (NHM March), May P. Jupce (Cr. autumn). 

Maset Kay (NHM Sept.), Hecen Kerry (Charlottetown Guardian Sept.), 
Howarp Anous Kennepy (Historical tapestries of Canada, leaflet, 4 pp.), Leo 
Kenwepy (CPM Jan.; NF April; SN Feb. 1, Aug. 29), Muaiet Kenwepy 
(NHM June), Roy L. Kino (WFP March 7, 14, 21, Aug. 22, Nov. 28), Grapys 
Kirpren (CStudent Feb.), Watson Kiaxconwett (CPM Jan., April; Echoes 
Oct.; Norge-Canada, Winnipeg, May; Warsaw Weekly, Poland, July 17; transla- 
tion of several poems by S. G. Srernansson, UTQ, Jan., 263-77). 

Maroarer F. Lasorpe (Vancouver Province), Georce LaCour (WFP 
June 13), Maupe Laipman (WFP July 11), Jouw Lama (SN April 4), Geataupve 
M. Lampert (NHM Nov.), Myartie E. Lane (Blue Moon, Washington, D.C.; 
Vancouver Sun Feb. 17; Western Recorder), Crait Matcoim Lapointe (CPM 
April), Exrsis Fay Laurence (Ch. April; Edmonton J Aug. 8; NY Sun), 
Frawces Lavais (Veg. March), Gronia Lavaiston (CPM July; Cr. autumn), 
Manis Lawrence (NO Feb. 26), Myra Lazeczxo (/nt. July-Aug.), Emmy 
Leavers (CF Dec.), Gornpvow LeCtraine (American Fireside July-Aug., Sept.- 
Oct., Nov.-Dec.; American states anthology; American voices, ed. D. Govtn, 
Avon House, N.Y.; America Singing; American Weave autumn; Arcadian Trails 
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Dec.; Bard, Jackson, Miss., fall; B/ue Moon, Washington, D.C., Christmas; 
CB Oct.; Contemporary poets of America; Cr. autumn; Democrat Leader, Fayette, 
Mo., July; Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vt., Sept.; Green Tree Sept.; Hartford 
Daily Courant Nov.; Hoosier Poetry Mag. winter, 1936; Let Us Sing Dec.; 
Manhatian Poetry Parade; Modern Bards autumn; Montreal Daily Star; Moods 
July-Dec.; Muse, Chicago; Notebook Sept., Nov.; Paso Robles Singing Sands 
Aug.; “Patterans in Poetry,” Ridgewood Herald July; Poet-Craft Oct.; Poetry R, 
London, Sept.-Oct.; Quickening Seed autumn; Rose Chalice, Westfield, Mass.; 
Scimitar and song year book; Talaria Oct.; Teachers’ Mag. June; Threads of 
Tapestry; Vermonter July; Verseland anthology; Versemaker autumn), Dororuy 
Roserts Leisner (CPM April, July), Jeanerre Lettann (WFP July 4), 
Georce Wray Lemon (NO Feb. 26), Kennetu (CPM Jan.), Litian 
Leveripce (CB Jan. 25; CPM April; HY spring; NO Oct. 7), Ray Lewis 
(C Moving Picture Digest Jan. 21, April, Sept. 26), Dornorny Livesay (CF May; 
CPM Jan; NF May, July, Oct.), Cecit Francis Liovpy (CPM Jan., April; 
SN Feb. 15, June 13, July 11, Aug. 22, Nov. 7), Lywerre, see Mrs. A. R. Downe. 

A. H. M. (WFP Nov. 14), C. H. M. (CF Dec.), Frepa McArtow (48-P 
Jan.), Huwrer MacBaiw (SN Oct. 3), Mary E. McCuttoven (CA. Oct.; NO 
Jan. 1), Acwes Fotey Macpowatp (Biluenose July), Herew C. MacDowatp 
(Cr. autumn), Witsow Macpowatp (HY winter), Joseru Easton McDovcatut 
(CM Sept., Nov.; CPM Jan., July), Irnewe Brock McEtueran (HY winter, 
summer), Maup McEwew (Vancouver Province Feb. 15), lsopet McFappens 
(C Girl; CM Jan.; Onward; Tor. Globe; Tor. Mail and Empire), Ava M. Me. 
Fartane (WFP Jan. 2, March 7, June 20, Aug. 1, Oct. 31, Dec. 19), J. H. 
Macintyre (Dawn of To-morrow London, Ont.; London Free Press; St. Thomas 
Times-F), Mrs. E. J. MacKay (NHM Oct., Dec.), L. A. MacKay (CF Jan., 
April, Oct., Dec.), Marcaret M. Mackay (Echoes Dec.), Sara Jeaw McKar 
(Christmas lyrics of 1936, Beacon Publications, N.Y.; National Life Conservation 
Contest, N.Y., Anthology of Contributors; Poetry Caravan; Victoria Colonist), 
Marjorie McKenzie (CPM Jan., July), Fronts McLaren (CPM 
NHM Feb.; Vancouver Province June 13), Mancaret F. MacLeop (Cr. summer, 
autumn), L. E. McMartin (CF Feb.; Cr. summer), Carttow McNavour (CF 
June, Sept.), Eteawor McNavout (CF March; SN Jan. 18), Rooer R. Mac. 
Puerson (Edmonton Bull.; Edmonton J), R. Henry Mainer (CB Dec.), Pecor 
Mawwette (Western Recorder), Onmonp Maraion (Expression, Boston; Western 
Recorder), Anne Manraiotr (Bard, Jackson, Miss., July, Sept.; Blue Moon, 
Washington, D.C.; Ch. Jan.; Chamber's F, Edinburgh; Christian Advocate, San 
Francisco, July; Christmas lyrics of 1936, Beacon Publications, Boston; CPM 
Jan.; Edmonton F; Expression, Boston; Missionary Monthly Aug.; Muse, 
Chicago, June; NHM Nov.; N.Y. Sun Oct.; Plainfield Courier-News, N.J., July; 
Sunday at Home, London; Vancouver Sun; Western Recorder July, Sept.; Young 
People, Rock Island, U.S.A.), Davip Martin (New Mag. Jan.), Mantua 
(Chataugua Daily; Juvenile anthology, Jane Manner’s N.Y.; Muse, Chicago; 
Music Leader, Chicago; Pracbar anthology of verse, N.Y.), Many Matuesos 
(NHM July, Sept.), Sister Maura [Motra Seton] (CPM April; Muse, Chicago), 
Epwarp J. Maxwe.tt (NO July 29), Meruw (CF April, May), Gwenporex 
M. Merain (CM Aug; CPM July; DR July; Farmers’ Wife, St. Paul, Minn., 
July; NHM July), Dawiet Mick (Cr. summer), Hetew Mippieros 
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(Cr. spring, autumn), J. E. Mipptetow (SN Dec. 12), Maarcarer Mitter 
(Mac. Jan. 1; SN April 4, May 9), J. Lewrs Mittican (British Weekly, London; 
Stratford Beacon-Herald), Sy.via E. F. Mircnect (NHM March, Aug., Oct.; 
New Mag. Jan.), Jessica E. Money (NHM Nov.; WFP Aug. 29, Nov. 21), 
F. Rosina Monxmawn (Cr. autumn; NO April 22, Sept. 9, Nov. 11), L. M. 
Mowtrcomery (HY winter; SN June 6), Inewe H. Moony [Mrs. Frank B. 
Lewis} (CPM Jan., April; Poetry of To-day, Eng., 1 (39)), Hetew Moore 
(Facets, U.S.A.; Primary Service, Calgary), Noreen Moore (Jnt. July-Aug; 
WFP Oct. 31, Nov. 14, Dec. 5), Metsa Morais (Cr.; Great Thoughts Mag., 
London; London Advertiser; Tor. Globe), Hitpva Moraison (Bluenose July), 
Hetene (CB Dec.), Rupert Munpay (CPM April), 
Munrao (CPM Jan.), Mrs. E. M. Muraay (FEd. NS Dec.), M. 
(WFP June 6, 13), Maser Brack Mrears (AmAerst Daily News; 
Cr. spring, summer, autumn; Halifax Chronicle; Montreal Gazette April 30, 
May 5, Sept. 30, Dec. 24, 31; Montreal Star April 28; Sackville Tribune; United 
Churchman, Sackville, N.B., Jan. 30, April 12, June 24, Oct. 6, Dec. 23, 30). 

E. G. N. (SN March 14), T. Necoro (CPM July), Norma V. Netsow 
(NHM May), James Newt Noatrne (HY summer, fall), Henry Noves (CF 
March, Aug.), Rosert Orncuarv (CPM April), McLeop Orrorp (Cr. spring, 
autumn), Marcot Ossoran (CPM Jan., April; NHM July), A. G. A. Patwe 
(Cr. autumn), Attaw Parkinson (WFP Jan. 25, July 11, Sept. 12), D. Keamove 
Parr (Tor. Mail and Empire), Joanna Pearce (CPM Jan.), Pautiwe Baavtey 
Peraioarn (CPM Jan.), M. Evoenie Peary (CA. July; CPM July; Vancouver 
Sun Feb. 15, March 20, May 15, July 18, 31; Western Recorder April, July), 
Lawrence Puitirs (WFP March 7, Nov. 14, 21, Dec. 5, 26), Vesta Picker 
(48-P Feb.), Constance Fatasanxs Piers (CPM Jan.; Halifax Mail Jan. 27; 
Poetry of To-day, Eng., (1) (39); Victoria Daily Colonist), Noaman M. Piummer 
(Calgary Herald), Satty A. Porrer (CPM April), Brancue Powwate (CM 
March; HY fall), E. J. Pratrr (CF March, Nov., Dec.; CPM April; NF May; 
SN Nov. 21), Crane Primrose (CPM Jan.), Lerrice Bentitey Purwece 
(NHM Jan.), C. B. Prper (SN Nov. 14). 

Ciara Raver (HY summer), Rosert Reape (CPM April), Georce 
Witttam (CPM July), Liowet Rew (SN July 18), W. Arctisrea Reso 
(Cr. winter, spring, summer, autumn), C. A. Remecty (CPM April), Rutru 
Masow Rice (JEd.NS Sept.), Beresrorpo (Cr. spring, autumn), 
Winirreo N. G. (NO Jan. 15), Carnot M. (NO April 29, 
June 3, July 1, 29, Nov. 18), Frorence C. Rosears (HY fall), Luorvn Rosears 
(CPM Jan.), Tutopore Goopaipce Roseats (CPM April; SN Oct. 24), Anwe 
M. Rosinwsow (NO Jan. 15, March 18, April 8, 22, June 10, July 29, Oct. 21, 
Dec. 16), H. T. D. Rosiwsow (Cr. spring), Lady Amy Repeatu Roopick (Spring 
anthology of Mitre Press, London), Harnotp Rocers (CPM April, July), F. H. 
Ross (WFP Jan. 18, Dec. 19), Isoset Routty (NHM Jan.), Verne Dewitt 
Roweit (SN Aug. 22), Frercner Ruaarx (Cr. winter), Frances Russert 
(CPM July), Marcarer Rutruerrorp (4S8-P Feb., March). 

Dora M. Sasean (Biuenose July), Liesa Sacus (HY fall), Hecew Sanostrer 
(SN March 21, May 30, July 11, Aug. 1, 8, Dec. 5), Daisy L. Saunpers (New 
Mag. Jan.), Rocxe Savace (WFP June 6), Watter Scuowatter (48-P March; 
Western Producer, April 16, June 14, 25, July 22, Oct. 8, Nov. 5, 12, 19, Dec. 12, 
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17, 24), Bennetr Scorr (NHM Sept.), F. R. Scorr (CPM Jan.), Nevius E. 
Secorp (New Mag. Jan.), Beatrice Suanp (C Red Cross Junior Sept.; NO 
March 18), A. Jacquetine Suaw (Western School Jan.), Betty G. Snaw 
(NHM June), Virwa SHearv (CPM April), Crane Suipman (NO Feb. 12, Dec. 
30), Auprey Sitcox (NO April 8, March 4, May 6), Miriam Simpson (CPM 
Jan.; Cr. winter, spring), Diana Sxata (CPM Jan.; SN June 6), Jounw Smata- 
comsBe (CF June, Oct.), A. J. M. Smitrn (CF Sept., Dec.; NF July, Sept.), Brock 
Smitn (New Mag. Jan.), Nora Arcnisatp Smitu (Western School F Dec.), 
Norma E. Smitn (CPM Jan.), Joun G. Somervitte (B.C. Teacher June), 
Dorotny Sprovure (Cr. winter, spring, summer, autumn; NO Feb. 5; three 
poems set to music and published by Frederick Harris Co., Oakville, Ont., and 
Sunshine Song Successes, Allston, Mass.), Buancne Hares Squires (Tor. Gi/ode), 
Evetyn Srictey (Edmonton 7), Lucy Creionton Stanrorpv (CPM Jan.), 
Emma Kiomann Steatey (HY summer), C. Frawx Sreece (SN Sept. 5), 
Joseruine Mason Steen (Country Guide May), Frorence B. Steiner (NO 
April 8, 22), A. M. Srernen (NF April), Winirrep Gray Stewart (HY 
summer), W. L. R. Stoppart (SN March 14), Cecit Gorpon Srorr (HY 
winter), Apa M. Stracnan (Explorer May 2; NO May 13, Sept. 16, Dec. 23), 
KatTuieen Repman Strrance (Chambers Edinburgh, Dec.; SN June 20), 
Artuur Strraincer (CPM July), Hersert D. Surpiis (SN Nov. 7). 

Jean Paut Tarsor (Paut Roserts, pseud.) (8 poems in Alentour, Lowell, 
Mass., spring; CPM July; Sonnet Sequences, Washington, D.C.; WFP Feb. 15, 
22), Doris M. Taytor (CPM April), Dororny Taytor (CPM April), Sara 
Teaspate (Vancouver Province Feb. 29), Bertua G. Tuomas (Cr. autumn), 
Martua Banninco Tuomas (Christian Science Monitor Jan., May 11, July 9, 
Aug.; Delineator, N.Y. (Patience Even, pesud.); House and Garden, N.Y., 
Feb., June; Nash's Mag., London; New series of readers pub. by Ginn and Co., 
1936), Latia Mitcuertt TuHornton (NO Jan. 1, May 20, Sept. 9, 16, Oct. 28, 
Dec. 23), Ricnarp C. Tiptapy (CB May 1, Oct.; HY summer), Grace Tom. 
xinson (CPM July), Giappis Joy Tranter (NHM July), Rewa Storensurcs 
Travais (NO June 17, Nov. 11, Dec. 2), Rowatp Tuckwett (CBoy), Sori 
Tunne tt (NO Jan. 8, 22, May 20), Nancy Brap Turner (Western School J 
Nov.), Parker Tyter (NF Oct.), Jupy Van per Veer (Educational R Dec.). 

F. 1. W. (CB Feb. 10), Anna Letitia Wares (CPM Jan.), Jutia Grace 
Wares (CPM Jan.), Horatio Wattace (CPM April), Gertrupe Bowex 
Wesster (CM May; NHM May; NO March 11), Frorence Westacort 
(Animal Life, Toronto; CPM July; Cr. spring; DR April; HY winter; NO Sept. 
9), Lewis Wuarton (CPM Jan. ), Curistine Gorpow Wueerer (HY summer), 
Francis Ceci Wuitenouse (CPM July; Vancouver Province Jan. 18), Hevew 
(HY spring), Ereanor Witxkinson (Cr. winter, spring, 
summer, autumn; HY winter; NHM Dec.), Cinpa E. Wittiams (NO Sept. 2), 
Anne Exizasetu Witson (CA. Aug.), Opat Winsteap (NHM March), Auprer 
St. Denys Woop (CPM Jan.; Vancouver Sun; Western Recorder), Constance 
Davies Wooprow (HY winter), Mary I. Woopwortu (CPM April; NO Sept. 
16, Oct. 14), Estercte Jean Worrorx (Cr. summer; Montreal Gazette March 2, 
Sept.; Montreal Herald Nov. 21; Montreal Star Jan. 10, July 18, Aug. 21), 
Percy H. Waicut (Ch. Sept.; CPM April), Eowina Yacer (WFP July 11), 
Marcaret W. Yates (NHM Feb.). 
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A. Novels, Serials, ¢ic. 


Amy, Witt1am Lacey (Luke Attan, pseud.) Case of the open drawer. London, 
Arrowsmith, 288 pp. 7s. 6d. 

— Five for one. London, Arrowsmith, 1935, 288 pp. 
35. 6d. 

— Murder at the club. London, Arrowsmith, 1935, 
288 pp. 35. 6d. 

Armstronc, Riwatpo Wittiam. Rivers run to the sea. London, Stockwell, 
288 pp. Revd. NF May, 1937. 

Aries, Bence. “The little corporal” (serial in NHM Sept.-Dec.). 

*Batren, Harry Mortimer. Muskwa the trail maker. Ill. by Diana Tuoane. 
Edinburgh, Moray Press. 5s. 

— Starlight. N.Y., Appleton-Century, (Toronto, 
Ryerson], 241 pp. $2.25. 

Bavaie, Wittiam Epw. The man condemned. Boston, Stratford Co., xxii, 
350 pp. $2.50. 

Bennett, Ernet Hume. A treasure ship of old Quebec. I. by Hazer Bosweit. 
Toronto, Macmillan, [vi], 266 pp. $2.00. For children. Revd. TLS 
Nov. 21. 

Bitetr, Maset Brovonton. “The smooth silence” (serial in NHM April- 
Sept.). 

Bisnor, Leste. Paper kingdom. Toronto, Ryerson, 278 pp. $2.00. Revd. 
CF Sept; TLS June 6. 

Biaxe, Norman. See Gorpon, R. K. and Jamieson, H. C. 

Bowwer, Mary Granam. Rainbow at might. N.Y., Lee Furman, 319 pp. 
$2.50. 


— 4 world of our own. N.Y., Dutton, 119 pp. 
$1.50. For children. 

*Borron, New. Redrodes. N.Y., Benziger Bros., viii, 301 pp. $1.50. 

Breacn, Rosin E. “Lost house” (serial in CM Feb.-April). 

Brooxer, Bertram. Think of the earth. Toronto, Nelson, 288 pp. $2.00. 
Revd. CCom. Nov.; CF Oct.; SN Aug. 29; TLS June 27. 

Cuapman, Ernet. The hAomesteaders. London, Sampson Low, Marston, 
[Toronto, Ryerson], 252 pp. $2.00. Revd. SN March 14. 

*Coarswortn, Exizasetu. Sword of the wilderness. Ul. by Harnvé Srei. 
N.Y., Toronto, Macmillan, xiv, 160 pp. $2.00. For children. 

Commpear, Kennetu. North land footprints or Lives on Little Bent Tree Lake. 
London, Lovat Dickson, [Toronto, Macmillan], 339 pp. $2.50. Revd. 
NYT March 21, 1937; TLS Sept. 5. 

Connor, Raten. See Gorpvon, C. W. 

*Coorer, Covatney Ryiey. Poor man’s gold. Boston, Little, Brown, 282 pp. 

Cormack, Marisette. Runner of the trail: A mystery of the Hudson Bay Co. 
Ill. by Rospert Kimpact Streruens. Toronto, Ryerson, 1935, xi, 242 pp. 
$2.25. 

Corny, Harrer. Lovable beasts. Ul. by W. Neave London, 
Toronto, Nelson, 140 pp. 75c. Revd. TLS Nov. 21. 
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Cory, Harper. Wild life ways. Ill. by W. N. Parker. London, University 
of London Press, [Toronto, Clarke, Irwin], 305 pp. $1.25. 

Cowan, James A. “Horse doctor” (serial in Mac. July 15, Aug. 1). 

Cunnincuam, Louis Artuur. Fog over Fundy. Philadelphia, Penn. Pub. Co., 
[Toronto, Copp Clark], 303 pp. $2.25. Appeared serially in CHF Sept..- 
Dec. Revd. NYT Dec. 6. 

*Curtis, Atice Turner. A little maid of Quebec. Ill. by *Hattie Lonostreer 
Paice. Philadelphia, Penn. Pub. Co., 224 pp. $1.50. For children. 

De La Rocne, Mazo. Whiteoak harvest. Toronto, Macmillan, vi, 329 pp. 
$2.00. Appeared serially in Red Book, U.S.A. Revd. CCom. Dec.; CF 
Dec.; NF March, 1937; NYT Sept. 27; SN autumn lit. sup. Oct. 24; TLS 
Oct. 10; London Mercury and Bookman Nov. Note further, several 
translations of Miss De La Roche’s writings in 1936, a Tauchnitz edition, 
and a printing in Braille. 

Denison, Muriet. Susannah, a little girl with the mounties. N.Y., Dodd, 
Mead, x, 299 pp. $2.25. For children. Revd. CB Feb., 1937; NYT 
Nov. 1. 

Dix, Mavrice Buxton. Emily Coulton dies. London, Ward, Lock, 286 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

The fixer. London, Ward, Lock, 318 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The treasure of Scarland. London, Ward, Lock. 


35. 6d. 

Dovutuwaite, L.C. Yukon patrol. London, Glasgow, Blackie, 217 pp. $1.00. 

Dutey, Marcaret. The eyes of the gull. Wood engravings by Gwenpa 
Morcan. London, Arthur Barker, 200 pp. 6s. $1.35. Revd. TLS 
Nov. 28. 

*Dwicut, Attan. Drums in the forest. Ill. by *Georce L. Cartson. N.Y., 
Toronto, Macmillan, xiv, 255 pp. $1.75. 

Farmer, Bernarv J. Go west, young man. London, Toronto, Nelson, 309 pp. 
$2.00. Revd. NF April; TLS Feb. 29. 

Gorpon, CHartes Witttam (Ratpn Connor, pseud.). The gay crusader. 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, [iv], 376 pp. $2.25. Revd. NYT Jan. 
3, 1937. 

Gorpvon, R. K. and Jamieson, H. C. (Norman Brake, pseud.). In the grip of 
the barren lands. Ill. by Joun pe Watton. London, Glasgow, Blackie. 
208 pp. 2s. New ed.; first pub. 1927. 

Grey See Wa-Sua-Quon-Asin. 

Haic-Brown, R. L. Pool and rapid: The story of a river. Ill. by C. F. 
Tuwnnicurre. London, Toronto, Jonathan Cape, [iv], 239 pp. 7s. 64. 
Re-issued; first pub. 1932. Revd. CF Feb., 1937; TLS Sept. 19. 

*Henporyx, James B. Connie Morgan in the Arctic. N.Y., Putnam's, [Toronto, 
Thomas Allen], [iv], 239 pp. $2.00. Revd. NYT July 26. For children. 

Grubstake gold. N.Y., Doubleday, Doran, viii, 300 pp. 

$2.25. Revd. NYT Aug. 16. , 

Yukon kid. N.Y., Burt, 1935, 300 pp. 75c. 


Hearne, Huxtey. The tangled miracle: A Mortimer Hood mystery. London, 
Toronto, Nelson, 300 pp. $2.00. Revd. CF Dec. 
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*Hoitanp, Rupert Sarcent. The sea scouts of Birch-Bark Island. Wl. by 
*Wa ter Pyie. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 301 pp. $2.25. For children. 

Jamizson, H.C. See Gorpon, R. K. and 

Jounston, Maysie F. Beauty not complete. London, Toronto, Nelson, 350 pp. 
$2.00. Revd. SN Jan. 2, 1937; TLS June 27. 

Kwiocut, G. Witson. Atlantic crossing. See V1 A. 

Lainc, Nora. Desert ships. 2nd impression. London, Skeffington, 288 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

McCuttocn, Joun Heraises. Ten day trail. Edinburgh, London, Moray Press, 
301 pp. 75. 6d. 

McFartane, Lesure. “Murder at Lone Wolf” (serial in Mac. Jan. 1-Feb. 1). 

McMurray, De Von. A school-boy on Hudson's Bay. Boston, Little, Brown, 
[Toronto, McClelland and Stewart], 122 pp. $1.50. 

Maarcuant, Bessie. Anna of the Tenterford. Illustrated by Francis E. Hirey. 
London, Glasgow, Blackie. 256 pp. $1.50. For children. 

*Marsn, Georce. The river of skulls. Philadelphia, Penn Pub. Co., [Toronto, 
Copp Clark], 311 pp. $2.25. Revd. NYT Nov. 29. 

*Meapver, Sternen Warren. Trap-lines north: A true story of the Canadian 
woods. Toronto, Dodd, Mead, xviii, 268 pp. Revd. TLS Dec. 12. 

Mippteton, J. E. The clever ones. London, Toronto, Nelson, vi, 296 pp. $2.00. 
Revd. SN Sept. 26; TLS June 6. 

Mowrcomery, L. M. Anne of Windy Poplars. Toronto, McClelland and 

Stewart, [vi], 301 pp. $2.25. 
*Moratey, F. V. War paint: A story of adventure. London, Faber, 1935, 


347 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Morton, Guy Evocense. Ashes of murder. London, Skeffington, 1935, 288 pp. 
7s. 6d. 


*Mowery, Witttam Brron. The outlaw trail. London, Methuen, 284 pp. 
7s. 6d. Revd. TLS March 28. 

Paradise trail. Boston, Little, Brown, [Toronto, 

McClelland and Stewart], 273 pp. $2.00. Revd. NYT Aug. 16. 

The phantom canoe. Boston, Little, Brown, 

[Toronto, McClelland and Stewart], 1935, 291 pp. $2.00. 

Resurrection River. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1935, 306 pp. $2.25. 

*Murray, Martin. Two boys in Eskimo land. (‘Seeing the world” series.) 
London, Toronto, Nelson, n.d. 142 pp. 1s. 6d. For children. 

Niven, Frepericx. Old soldier. London, Collins, 250 pp. $2.00. Revd. 
TLS Jan. 25. e 

Northern trails omnibus: Three complete novels of adventure in the Northwest. Law 
of the north, by Samuet Atexanper Wuite, Benton of the Royal Mounted, 
by S. The luck of the Mounted, by Raten S. 
New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 332 pp.; 318 pp.; 312 pp. $1.00. 

*O’Baien, Jacx. Corporal Corey of the Royal Canadian Mounted. Philadelphia, 
John C. Winston, x, 276 pp. $2.00. 

Ostenso, Martua. Drzewo zycia. Warszawa, Bibljoteka tygodnika illustro- 
wanego, 1935, 254 pp. Translation of There's always another year, N.Y., 
Dodd, Mead, 1933. 
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Ostenso, Martua. Prolog milésci. Warszawa, Bibljoteka tygodnika illustro. 
wanego, 230 pp. Translation of Prologue to love, N.Y., Dodd, Mead, 1932. 

Po.itock, Francis. Jupiter eight. Toronto, Nelson, 286 pp. $2.00. Revd. 
CCom. Nov.; SN autumn lit. sup. Oct. 24; TLS Oct. 10. 

*Rea, Erta M. Castaways of the Yukon. Boston, Meador Pub. Co., 298 pp. 
$2.00. 

Rew, Lionet. Miss Carlotta. Ul. by R. Denison. N.Y., Oxford, [48] pp. 
$1.25. Revd. NYT Nov. 15. For children. 

Saunpers, Marsnatt. “Boy” the wandering dog: Adventures of a fox-terrier. 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 363 pp. $1.25. For children. 

Sinctairn, Bertranp W. Down the dark alley. Boston, Little, Brown, [Toronto, 
McClelland and Stewart], vi, 291 pp. $2.25. 

Serioce, Pony tracks. Ill. by Lionet Epwarps. Toronto, 
Musson, [x], 157 pp. $2.50. Revd. NYT Feb. 28, 1937; TLS Nov. 21. 
For children. 

Sraincer, Artuur. The wife traders: A tale of the north. Toronto, McClelland 
and Stewart, 319 pp. $2.25. Revd. NYT Feb. 2; SN March 14; TLS 
Aug. 8. 

Swinton, Attan. “Tarnished heritage” (serial in Mac. Feb. 15-May 1). 

Tromas, Martua Bannino. Stormalong Gert. N.Y., Lee Furman, 318 pp. 
$2.00. Revd. SN Oct. 10. 

Tucxwet, Ronarp. Phil Acton’s promise. London, Stockwell, 95 pp. 2s. 64. 
For children. 

“Tom Hunt discovers Australia” (seriai in Olive Leaf, 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.). For children. 

Tweepsmuir, Lord (Joun Bucnan.) The island of sheep. London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, [Toronto, Musson], 318 pp. $2.00. Revd. CCom. Oct.; SN 
autumn lit. sup. Oct. 24; TLS July 25. 

Uren, Atrreo Ernest. Bob and Bill go farming. Toronto, Bob and Bill Pub 
lishers, 1935, 80 pp. 50c. For children. 

Wattace, Frepericx Wittiam. Captain Saloation. Popular ed. London, 
Philip Allan, 292 pp. 3s. 6d. First pub. 1925. 

Wa-Sua-Quon-Asin (Grey Ow). Tales of an empty cabin. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, xvi, 335 pp. $3.00. Revd. NYT Dec. 13; SN March 27, 1937; 
TLS Oct. 24. 

Wees, Frances Suettey. Jt began in Eden. Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith, 
[London, Hurst and Blackett], 285 pp. $2.00. Revd. NYT Jan. S. 

Untravelled world. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
375 pp. 7s.6d. Revd. John O’ London Aug. 29; Sunday Times Sept. 6. 

Waite, Samvet Atexanver. “The spongers” (serial in NHM Jan (I1)-March). 

Wooprow, Mrs. Witson. “Eyes at the window” (serial in Country Guide 
June-Aug.). 


B. Selected Short Stories 

*Batren, Harry Mortimer. Tameless and swift: A book of animal stories. 
London, Chambers, vii, 176 pp. 3s. 62. 

Brooxer, Bertram (ed.). Year book of the arts in Canada. See ll A. Contains 
the following short stories: Morisey Cattacnan, “A. sick call; 
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Bavce Creiouton, “Miss Kidd; Mazo De La Rocue, “ “Twa kings’ ;” 
Joun R. Fiswer, “Sheik;’”” Mary Quayte Innis, “Holiday; Leo Kewwepyr, 
“Portion of your wealth;” J. E. McDovuca.t, “A respectable house;” 
Eveawor McNavourt, “September sonata.” 


Cattacuan, Moatey. Now that April's here and other stories. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 316 pp. $2.00. (“A sick call” reprinted in Yearbook of arts ed. 
B. Brooxer.) Revd. CCom. Oct. ; CF Oct.; NF Oct.; NYT Sept. 13; 
SN Sept. 5. 

Campsett, Witttam. Arctic patrols: Stories of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co., vi, 335 pp. $2.00. 


Fiction. A publication of the Writers’ Club, Toronto, Canada. Introd. by 
Witttam Argtuur Deacon. Fort Erie, Ont., Review Co. [Toronto, 306 
Northern Ontario Bldg.], 48 pp. Revd. SN Christmas literary supplement. 
Contains short stories by: Atice Cameron Brown; C. H. Brown; 
MacCattum Buttock; B. C. Caatu; Metissa Detanery; Mary Quarte 
Innis; Ettow Jounwson; Dororny Livesay; Jorvce Maarswatt; Maay L. 
Nortuway; Frances O’Nerit; Gaace Tomxinson. 


Selected short stories: A collection of notable short stories by Canadian writers first 
published in the Canadian Magazine. Toronto, Hugh C. MacLean, [vil, 
246 pp. Contains stories by: Lestie Gorpow Baawaan; Witt R. Bian; 
Cuaaces G. Boorn; Larazjose Huseat Evans; D. K. Finptay; 
Beryt Gray; Haratson; Ropeaicx Kewnwepy; Victor 
Lavuaiston; N. pe Bertrann Lestre McFartane; M. E. 
Patmer; Tueopore Goopaipce Rosears; Lavra Goopman Satverson; 
Freo Stroman; F. Bearaice Taytoa; Atsearta C. Tammace; Faevearicn 
B. Watt; Ecizaseru Witsow. 


Sicsyornsson, Ranwwveto K.G. Pebdles on the beach. Treherne,Man., Treherne 
Times, 17 pp. Three short sketches. 


Short stories by the following writers have appeared. 


Matr Muaay Armstrono (CF Sept.), Aowes I. Astow Hitt (Arrow Maz.), 
Bence Aries (Mac. Feb. 15, June 15, July 1), Juwe Arrio (McQ Dec.), Setwrn 
Bawwett (SN Dec. 26), Lestre Gornpvow (CA. Oct.; CHF Jan., April, 
June, Nov.; CM Sept.; Country Guide Jan.; Mac. Nov. 1, 15), Métante Bewerr 
(CM April, Sept.), Emanwvet Berxenreco (NF Oct.), Lavaa Beataice Bertow 
(Family Herald Dec. 23), Exisa Biatx (CA. Jan.; CHF April; Mac. March 1), 
Wit R. (CHF May; CM March, June, Aug.), Buon (NF 
April, Dec.), Cuances G. Booru (CM June, July), Rostw E. Basacn (Mac.), 
D. (Mc@ Dec.), MacCattum Buttock (Arkitekien, Helsingfors, 
Finland, March; Fliegende Bilattner, Miinchen, Germany, May; Krokodil, 
Moscow, Russia, March; Madrileno, Madrid, Spain, March; Mouks, Warsaw, 
Poland, Aug.; Neues Wiener J, Wein, Germany, Jan.; Sintesis, Mexico City, 
Mexico, May; several of these stories reprinted in Canada for private sale by 
author), Jeaw Burrow (NF May), Moater Cattaouan (Best short stories ed. 
*OBaien, from Harper's Bazaar, N.Y.; Mac. Dec. 15), Amy Campsece (CM 
June), Cuances Cray (NHM April), Hanrenr Cony (Animal's Friend, London, 
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March, April, May, June, Dec.), Ataw Creicuton (Northern Messenger), 
Lovis Artuur Cunnincuam (CHF July; Grand Mag., London, Nove! Mag. 
London; Passing Show, London; Pearson's Mag., London; Sketch, London; some 
hundred periodicals—English, Australian, Dutch, Scandinavian, efc.), Mazo Dg 
La Rocne (CHF Jan., Aug.; Chicago Tribune; Good Housekeeping, London; 
Harper's Bazaar, N.Y.; Nash's Mag., London; Pictorial R, N.Y.; Valiant dogs, 
Macmillan; VP Aug. 1), Attew Roy Evans (Ch. Feb.), Husert Evans (CM 
May), Rowatp Gitmovur Everson (CH7 June, Sept.; CM March, April, Oct., 
Nov., Dec.), Bernwarnp Farmer (CM Aug.), James T. Farrett (NF July), 
D. K. Finptay (CM Nov.), Berry (4S-P March), R. B. Forsyrs 
(Tor. Star Weekly Dec.), Mavereine D'Arcy Gitsey (Western Recorder Dec.), 
Puiue H. Gopsert (WFP May 23), Gorpvow Hitt Graname (CM Dec.), 
Barsara Grantmyre (Bluenose July), Beryt Gray (CA. Jan., Feb., July; 
CHF March; CM Oct.), Laura Gray (NO Nov. 18), Litttanw Cottier Gray 
(Family Herald), Grey (see Wa-Sua-Quon-Asin), Hansew (NHM 
Nov., with C. E. L’Ami), D’Acuitar Henperson (Victoria Daily 
Colonist Dec. 25), J. N. Henapatu (CF Dec.), Cuartes-D. (CFran, 
Oct.), Mary Quay te Innis (CHF April; NF April), Ropericx Stuart Kennepry 
(CM Feb., July), Roy L. Kino (WFP March 7, May 16, Aug. 29), Watson 
Kirxconnett (Tuomas Warsow, pseud.) (NHM Nov.), A. M. Krein (NF 
April), C. E. L’Am1 (NHM Nov., with New Hansen), Emity Leavens (Echoes 
June, prize-winning short story in 1.0.D.E. contest), Dororny Livesay (NF 
July), Ataw N. Lonostarr (CNR Mag. July), Tuetma Vicroria Luck (Vay. 
March), N. pe Beatranp Lucain (Ch. Jan.), Jouw Herrizs 
(Chamber's J, Edinburgh, Christmas), Lestre McFartane (CM Oct.; Maze. 
Feb. 15, May 15, Nov. 1), Norma M. McGarry (NO Dec. 9), Kimpau 
McIlroy (CF Nov.; NF May, Sept.), L. A. MacKay (CF Oct.), Maser Burns 
McKinsey (CH7 Feb., March, April), Mapce McManon (WFP), Carvrow 
McNavont (CF July), Anne Maraiorr (Woman's Mag. Aug.), Mitprep 
Meese (CA. March, June), Gwenpoten M. Merain (Vag. March), L. M. 
Montocomery Sept.), Norma Puitiurs Muir (Echoes Dec.), Tuomas 
(NF May), O’Brien (Western Recorder Dec., 3-4), Mantua 
Ostenso (McCall's Mag., N.Y., May; in numerous magazines in the United 
States, England, and on the Continent), D. Kermopve Parr (Chamber's 7, 
Edinburgh, Oct.), Jack Parr (NF June, Sept.), Lovrs Paut (CHF March), 
M. Evcewnie Perry (Western Recorder Oct.), E. Puostey (CBoy April 
25; Railroad Stories (Munsey), N.Y., Jan., Feb., April, June, Aug., Dec; 
Railway Conductor, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Tor. Star Weekly; Western Recorder), 
Firorence Ruein (CF Jan., Aug.), Sir Cuarces G. D. Roserts (Modern 
stories of the open air ed. *Joun Havrietp, London, Dent; Tor. Star Weekly 
Feb. 29; WFP Jan. 11, Nov. 14, 21), Lestre Rosearrts (Britannia and Ev, 
London, Nov.; Mac. Jan. 15), Tueopore Gooprince Roserts (Argosy, 
N.Y.; Bilackwood’s Mag., Edinburgh, Oct., 550-5; Blue Book, N.Y.; Boys 
Life, N.Y.; CM Jan.; Grand Mag., London; NHM March, Aug., Dec.; Windsor 
Mag., London), F. H. Ross (Columbia Sept., Oct.; Tor. Star Weekly Oct.), 
Sinctain Ross (Miscellany of tales and essays ed. Fattis; 29 winter, 
1936-7), E. Marceris Scorr (CM May), Joan E. Sewtance (48-P March), 
Harvey Irvinc Suumway (Jnt. July-Aug.; WFP Jan. 11), Brawcne Hats 
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Squires (CNR Mag. Aug.), Ava M. Srracwan (NO Dec. 9), Katuieen 
Repmawn Srraance (Tor. Star Weekly Dec. 26), Wittiam Staanoe (WFP May 2, 
Oct. 17; detective and adventure stories written under pseudonyms), Maser 
L. Stuart (NO Dec. 30), Ataw Sutitvan (Chamber's 7, Edinburgh, Christmas), 
Gertaupe Macautay Sutton Jan., Feb., Dec.; NHM May), Attan 
Swinton (Mac. Feb. 1, July 15, Oct. 1), Mantua Banwino Tuomas (CA. April, 
Nov; Holland's Mag., Dallas, Texas; Tor. Star Weekly July; Woman's Pictorial, 
London), Marjorie J. Tuompson (Echoes Oct.), P. W. Tuompsow (CF Dec.), 
Rowatp Tucxwett (CBoy; Catholic Boy, Minneapolis; Challenge, Toronto; 
Northern Messenger; Tor. Star Weekly; WFP; Young People, Rock Island, 
U.S.A.)., Waris (Country Guide May), Wa-Sua-Quon-Asin (Garey 
(CM Nov., Dec.), Frepeaicx B. Feb., May, Sept.), Tuomas 
June), Frorence Westacorr (HY), Samuet ALEXANDER 
Waite (HY spring), F. Jewert Wittiams Sept.), Frances Fenwick 
Wittrams (NHM Feb., Dec. (Essa Cuarp, pseud.); True Confessions, Min- 
neapolis), Lady (Marjory) Wittisow (99 summer), Anne Witsonw 
(CM Dec.; Echoes Dec.), Rutu Woop (Echoes Dec.). 

See also: Acadia Athenacum; Acta Victoriana; CHF; CM; CNR Mag.; Ch.; 
Country Guide; Cr.; Echoes; Mac.; Tor. Star Weekly; Undergraduate; Vag.; WFP. 


Vv. DRAMA 
A. Published Plays 


Bucnan, Susan. See Lady Tweepsmutr. 

Buitocx-Wesster, L. Remorse: A play in ome act. Rock Island, IIL, 
Frederick B. Ingram, 24 pp. 35c. 

Christmas concerts and winter programmes for schools. Regina, School Aids 
Pub. Co., 1935, 151 pp. 
De La Rocne, Mazo. Whiteoaks, a play. London, Macmillan, [Toronto, 
Macmillan of Canada], [iv], 108 pp. $1.25. Revd. 99 winter, 1936-7. 
Feacuson, James P. Courage, Mr. Greene (farce-comedy). (Canadian play- 
wright series.) Toronto, Samuel French, 23 pp. Revd. Cur. Cail June. 

Hanes, W. Eric. Such harmony: A play in one act. (Canadian playwright 
series.) Toronto, Samuel French, 37 pp. 35¢. Revd. Cur.Call Oct.; 
CF Feb., 1937. 


Twenty-five cents. Toronto, Samuel French, 32 pp. 35c. 
Revd. Cur. Call May; CF Feb., 1937; SN May 9. Won Bessborough 
Trophy in Dominion Drama Festival. 

Invine, Witttam. You can't do that: A play in three acts. Toronto, Nelson, 
48 pp. 35c. 

Mine, W.S. The lampshade: A Guignol piece in ome scene. (Canadian play- 
wright series.) Toronto, Samuel French, 19 pp. 35c. Revd. CF Feb., 
1937. 

Rerwo.ps, Lois. Summer hotel: A play in one act. Chicago, T. S. Denison, 
28 pp. 30c. 

Tnortaxson, E. J. Pioneer theatre series: Book 1. Marie Hébert; The king's 
girls; Father Lacombe; Poet of the plains. Edmonton, Institute of Applied 
Art, 36 pp. 
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Tweepsmuir, Lady (Susan Bucnan). Christmas time: A play for children, 

London, N.Y., Toronto, Samuel French, 18 pp. 30c. Reprinted in: 

C Red Cross Funior Dec., 8-12; Country Guide Dec., 6, 25-7. 

Harcourt Cameron, “The opera of the machine” (Acadia Athenacum 
March, 76-89). Cuarces Cray, “The kingdom of the sun” (C Red Cross 
Junior Sept., 9-10). Marion Watuen Fox, “The first Christmas,” “The little 
fir tree” (Educational R Nov., 16, 17—playlets for children). W.C. Hancock, 
“We've won,” “Fate” (Acadia Athenacum April, 65-8; May, 26-9). G. B. 
Jounston, “Coffee at 12-30" (Acta Victoriana Feb., 1-8). Mvyarre E. Lane, 
“Of course I never get excited” (Western Recorder Dec., 18—monologue). 
Stantey E. MacKenzie, “An incident” (Acadia Athenacum Feb., 29-32). 
Sir Anprew Macpuait, “Company: A play” (SN May 9, 2, 3). Witrrep 
Pocock, “Heroes of health: A one act play in eight main scenes” (C Red Cross 
Junior Nov., 10-2,21). Witrreo Weary, “Breakfast” (C Stage, Sereen, and 
Studio Oct., 11-4; produced by Playwrighting Group, Montreal Repertory 
Theatre). Asnron Winter, “Samuel de Champlain” Dec., 25-30). 


B. Selected List of Plays Produced 

Anprew Atay, “The snow queen: A phantasy” (Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto; revd. SN Jan.2,1937). Dovotas Banxier, “See the earth first "(Queen's 
University Dramatic Guild). V.L. Bawxs, “All in the same boat: An incident 
in one act” (Beach Roamers, Toronto, Central Ontario Drama Festival). H. J. 
Bassett, “Asenath” (Gale Little Theatre). Earcte J. Beatriz, “He got the 
works” (United Colleges Dramatic Society, University of Manitoba). N. A, 
Benson, “Dark foot-lights’” (Danforth Theatre Guild, Central Ontario Drama 
Festival; to be published in 1937 in “Ten Canadian one-act plays” by N. A. 
Benson). Ciara Beannarort, “The constant flame: A dramatization of the 
beginnings of Lutheranism in Canada” (produced by students of Waterloo College 
and Theological Seminary for 25th anniversary celebrations); ‘““The powder horn: 
A tragedy in one act with two scenes,” “Time for Tony: A comedy in one act” 
(Galt Little Theatre). M. Evans Bicxwe rt, “Relief” (produced at Provincial 
Festival, Yorkton, Sask., under auspices of Saskatchewan Drama League). 
Anne M. Boaap, “Disarmament: A poem of the near future” (Players Guild, 
Hamilton; National Council of Jewish Women, Hamilton). Mapa Gaos 
Botton, “The eighth square” (Sixteen-Thirty Club, Montreal, Regional Drama 
Festival try-outs); “Her affairs in order” (one of 3 prize-winning plays in 1936 
International One-Act Play Competition; produced by International One-Act 
Play Theatre at the Vaudeville Theatre, London, Eng.). Beataam Baooxes, 
“The dragon” (Play Workshop, Toronto). Erne: Reese Buans, “The way 
back” (Forbes-Robertson Players, B.C. Drama Festival). Buraows, 
“Cast out” (Play Workshop, Toronto). Rarmonwp Carp, “Death shall not 
reign: A peace play” (C Drama League, Toronto). Atraep Carrer, “Blood 
money” (produced at University of Saskatchewan). Geo. E. C.iovon, “Five- 
dollar bill” (Radio play, placed with Playcrafters, Audobon, N.J., for syndica- 
tion); “Two's company” (Little Theatre Group, Prince Albert). Enrpo Coxe, 
“Mrs. Wiggin’s afternoon tea” (Cole Players, Juniors, B.C. Drama Festival). 
Dora Smirn Conover, “Those dear dead days” (Playwrights’ Studio Group, 
Toronto); “Through Darkness” (Dickens Fellowship, Toronto Branch); “Turns 
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again home” (C Radio Corporation). Aworzew Cory, “Conflict” (Border 
Theatre Guild, Windsor, Western Ontario Drama Festival). Nicnotas 
Cosentino, “Moon over Mulberry Street” (continued to run in N.Y.; produced 
in Toronto, Chicago, efc.; revd. SN Jan. 2, 1937). Jouw B. Cowan, “Lion's 
wife: A play in six acts” (Little Theatre Play-reading Group, Vancouver). 
Witam J. Cowrs, “Conflict,” “The glory of it” (awards in Kitchener- 
Waterloo Little Theatre Play Writing Contest). Roy Dawstetts “1976” 
(Victoria College Dramatic Society, Toronto). Frank C. Davisow and Jouw 
Mircnett, “Family hold back” (tried out at Aldwych Theatre, London, by 
Miss Marie Lohr). G. N. Dowserr, “The betrayal: A passion drama in three 
acts and a prologue” (Ottawa Little Theatre); “Powers within: A drama in three 
acts” (being considered for production by film company in N.Y.). Faawces 
Esss-Canavan, “Rhymes of a Little Nursery” (Peter Pan Players, B.C. Drama 
Festival—won authorship cup in junior section). Katuteew Epos, “And as 
for Jessie’’ (Dickens Fellowship, Toronto Branch, Central Ontario Drama 
Festival; revd. SN May 9). Resy Eomonp, “The careless warrior” (to be 
entered in B.C. Drama Festival, 1937). Rica McLeaw Faaquuaanson, “They 
meet again” (Playwrights’ Studio Group, Toronto). Jameson Fieto, “Barent’'s 
Son,” “Cabana” revd. SN March 21 (Play Workshop, Toronto). Haro.o 
Lawson Getto, “O bon Matsuri (The feast of lanterns)” (Reese Burns Studio 
Players, B.C. Drama Festival, 1935). D’A. “The 
make-believe princess’ (Dewdnéy Players, B.C. Drama Festival). Witima 
Henvexrson, “Reflections ina Chinese Pool” (Punch and Judy Theatre, Victoria, 
B.C. Drama Frank Horaoyp, “Ruth Ripley, or the orphan's 
sacrifice” (Calgary atre Guild). Jaanvis, “Child of grace;” 
“The happy blind;” “Lady of Siena: in two acts;” “Saints of Canada;” “Songs 
of Zion” (Miracle Players, Toronto). Jounston, “Joe's place” 
(Victoria College Dramatic Club). Mrs. Groroe Keerre, “Penelope” (pro- 
duced at N.B. Regional Drama Festival). Viraciwia Corwe Kwionr, “Cupid 
on the wire” (Dickens Fellowship, Toronto Branch); “The mighty Mister 
Samson” (Play Workshop, Toronto). T.H. Lonwspare, “Judas: A one-act play 
in two scenes” (United Church of Canada, Banff). Aacure MacCorxinpate, 
“Wipe away the blood: A monstrous comedy” (Punch and Judy Theatre 
Players, B.C. Drama Festival); “Winner take nothing” (to be produced 
in Victoria and in Vancouver, March 1-6, 1937). L. A. MacKay, “Death 
of a cat’ (not produced); “Ever so humble” (Players’ Guild, University 
College, Toronto); “Iphigenia at Aulis: Play in four acts” (Fountain Club, 
Toronto); “Sapphire for constancy” (Town Tonics, Toronto and Ottawa). 
Many F. Matueson, “Her wedding day” (Playwrighting Department, Montreal 
Repertory Theatre). Napiex Moore, “Date pudding: A revue” (Arts and 
Letters Club of Toronto). Mary Ertew Moroay, “Bird in the heart” (Priory 
Players, B.C. Drama Festival); “A horse of another color” (Shubert Club, 
Victoria); “Influence” (over station CFCT, Victoria); “Sa Mate” (Victoria 
Little Theatre); (Ertew O’ Baten, pseud.) “Through other eyes” (Victoria Little 
Theatre Association, Victoria Sub-Regional Festival, B.C. Drama Festival). 
T. M. Moraow, “The blue pitcher” (St. John’s Garrison A.Y.P.A., Central 
Ontario Drama Festival). Grace Hetew Mowat, “The unguarded border” 
(St. Andrew's Music, Arts and Drama Club, N.B. Drama Festival); “The perfect 
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actor” (St. Andrew's Music, Arts and Drama Club, N.B.). B, 
Peraicarp, “All Hallow’s Eve" (Merton Players, Bronte, Western Ontario 
Drama Festival). M. Evoenie Perry, “A fool for kindness” (Croft Players, 
Victoria); ““You are so clever” (Dewdney Players, Victoria). Gwen Puaais, 
“Beethoven, the man who freed music;” “Christmas play;” “Cromwell;” 
“Galileo—father of science;” “Henry the navigator;” “Socrates, citizen of Athens;” 
“The valley of ignorance” (produced over station CKUA, by Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta; series ““New Lamps for Old’’); “The dragons 
of Kent” (High School, Raymond, Alta.; High School, Verdant Valley, Alta.). 
Maxyjoriz Paice, “Haywire” (Playwrights’ Studio Group, Toronto; revd. SN 
May 16); “The six wives of Henry VIII" (Shakespeare Society, Toronto). C. B, 
Pyrex, “Ambrosia” (University Alumni Dramatic Society, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Drama Festival). Jouw Rag, “The other half: Three act comedy drama of 
the Canadian prairies” (Milden Caledonian Society). Atexanper Ramsay, 
“Salt justice’ (Comox District Theatre Club, B.C. Drama Festival; won senior 
authorship cup). Nawcy Rawxin, “Prairie fever” (Playwrighting Department, 
Montreal Repertory Theatre). Loris Reywo.ps, “Guest of honor: A three-act 
farcical comedy,” “The moon's shadow” (Playwrights’ Studio Group, Toronto). 
Emity Westray Rosearts, “The child Jesus” (Sefton College, Victoria); “The 
hand of a child”’ (adapted from Silas Marner by George Eliot) (Sefton College, 
B.C. Drama Festival). W. E. D. Ross, “It couldn't happen to me” (Com. 
munity Players, Saint John, N.B. Drama Festival). Josern J. Scuvuit, 
“Eleventh hour” (Playwrighting Department, Montreal Repertory Theatre, 
Regional Festival try-outs); “The lucky devil” (Studio Group, Montreal 
Repertory Theatre, for University Women’s Club Theatre night); radio plays 
broadcast from Montreal and New York. Jack Irvino Scuutman, “L-45” 
(Playwrighting Department, Montreal Repertory Theatre). Mrs. Duwcas 
Campsett Scorr, “The Land of Beulah” (Montreal Repertory Theatre). 
Rosa Sempre, “Mable” (R. E. S. Players, Victoria Drama Festival, 1935); 
“Ghosts,” “Why we love our land” (Victoria Chapter, O.E.S., Victoria, B.C.). 
Epwa Cress Sraesier, “The departure” (award in Kitchener-Waterloo 
Theatre Play Writing Contest). Littian Tuomas, “A 
minister” (John Black Memorial Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba Drama Festival). 
Mvaiset Tuomrson (Constance Gitmour, pseud.), “Cromwell's chair” (Punch 
and Judy Theatre Players, B.C. Drama Festival; won Senior Cup and Popularity 
Trophy). E. J. Twortaxson, “The greater victory: A drama in four acts” 
(produced at the Grand Theatre, Calgary); radiodramasoverCKLC. Heras 
Voapen, “Murder pattern” (Play Workshop, Toronto, Central Ontario Drama 
Festival). Exsie M. Watvex, “What price wisdom” (won first prize in contest 
sponsored by Alberta provincial W.C.T.U.). Frorence Wesracorrt, “A Martias 
marvels” (Drama Group, Toronto Branch, C Authors’ Association). Lew 
Wuarrtow, “Gallowsfruit must soon decay” (Theatre Club of Victoria, B.C. 
Drama Festival). A. R. Wits, “Sanctuary” (Calgary Theatre Guild, Nov. 
1935). Cimrrorn Witsox, “Confederation” (produced over CRCM, coast 
to-coast hook-up of CRBC stations, as part of half-hour Dominion-day 
programme); “The march of steel” (produced over CRCM, coast-to-coast 
hook-up of CRBC stations; part of programme celebrating centenary of first 
Canadian railway); “Poppy-day fund” (produced over radio, Montreal, by 
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Montreal Poppy Day Fund). Watrer Zeicier, “Glass houses” (award in 
Kitchener-Waterloo Little Theatre Play Writing Contest). 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
(See also II E and II F) 


A. Biography and Autobiography, ¢c. 


Actano, and Baartert, Eaxnest H. Long live the king: George V—King 
and emperor. Prince and soverecign—Edward VIII. Toronto, John C. 
Winston, vi, 375 pp. $2.00. 

Bucuawan, D. W. ‘Yames Wilson Morrice. See Vil A. 

Cottiws, Atice Rocer. Harry M. Field, “The Gliddons.” (Real people, pen 
pictures, vol. 5, sketches nos. IX and X.) Walkerton, Ont., The author, 
[Toronto, Wm. Tyrrell Book Shop}, [77] pp. 

Day, Errie Jamieson. Annie Elizabeth Bradley. Toronto, Woman's Missionary 
Society of the United Church of Canada. 31 pp. 35c. 

Garris, Frepericx. Variety show: Twenty years of watching the news parade. 
Toronto, Macmillan, xiv, 359 pp. $3.00. Revd. CCom. Nov.; NO Nov. 25; 
SN Oct. 31. 

Haavey, Rosert. Ignatius Loyola: A general in the church militant. Mil- 
waukee, Bruce Pub. Co., xxii, 273 pp. $2.25. Revd. NYT July 12; TLS 
July 25. 

Kinttine, Lovise pe. The quintuplets’ first year: The survival of the famous five 
Dionne babies and its significance for all mothers. Toronto, Macmillan, xvi, 
221 pp. $1.50. Appeared serially in CA. July-Nov. 

Kmiout, G. Witsow. Atlantic crossing: An autobiographical design. London, 
Dent, x, 337 pp. $2.75. Revd. CF Dec.; NF Dec.; SN Dec. 26; TLS 
Oct. 10; London Mercury and Bookman Dec. 

McEwen, Jessie E. Short stories of great lives. Toronto, Nelson, 228 pp. 
$1.00. For children. 

MacGittivreay, C.J. Timothy Hierlihy and his times. See Vil A. 

Macxinwon, Crarence. The life of Principal Oliver, Pa.D., D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.C.: A brief appreciation of Dr. Oliver and his work in relation to the 
church and state, the religious and educational life of the Dominion. Toronto, 
Ryerson, viii, 162 pp. $1.50. Revd. DR Jan., 1937; 99 winter, 1936-7; 
SN March 6, 1937. 

Mawiow, The Hon. R. J. Life is am adventure. Toronto, Ryerson, 360 pp. 
$3.50. Revd. CHR March, 1937; DR Jan., 1937; 29 spring, 1937; SN 
Nov. 28. 

Ross, Huon R. Thirty-five years im the limelight: Sir Rodmond P. Roblin and 
his times. Foreword by Rt. Hon. Artuua Meionew. Summary by Col. 
Gaanet C. Porter. Winnipeg, Farmers’ Advocate, xii, 205 pp. 

Rowe, Vincent. Life and reign of George V. With foreword by Archdeacon 
Atmonp. Montreal, privately printed, 32 pp. 35c. 

Russert, G. Srawtey. The road behind me. Toronto, Macmillan, xii, 287 pp. 
$2.75. Revd. SN Nov. 28. 

Stevenson, Liowet. The wild Irish girl. See VII B a, English. 
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Witraiw Bovey, “‘A great Canadian’"—John Clarence Webster”? (Adult 
Learning Nov., 5-8). Brooxe Craxton, “Vincent Massey, high commissioner 
for Canada” (Fortnightly March, 295-301). H. J. Copy, “Dr. A. H. U, 
Colquhoun—an appreciation” (OLR May, 62-3). J. W. Darog, “Press, politics, 
and people” (CHR March, 59-64—estimate of Sir John Willison). W. W. 
Francis, “Margaret Charlton and the early days of the Medical Library Asso. 
ciation” (Bull. of the Med. Lib. Assoc. Sept., 58-63). H. Cant Goipensene, 
“Canada’s prime minister” (Fortnightly Jan., 71-8). W.E.C. Haraison,The 
emperor (done in the manner of the new biography)” (29 spring, 51-4). 
Warsow Kiaxconwe ct, “Canada’s leading poet, Stephan G. Stephansson” 
Jan., 263-77). Frep Lawpow, “Samuel Ringgold Ward” (Dictionary of 
American Biography, X1X, 440). A. O. MacRagz, “Reminiscences of Dreyfus” 
(DR Jan., 451-3). D. Keamove Paar, “Allenby of Jerusalem’’ (SN May 2, 3). 
C. W. Pecx, “Marshal Ney: A sketch” (C Defence Quarterly Jan., 207-18). 
Erriz May Ross, “Sir Brook Watson: From cabin-boy to baronet’’ (7Ed.NS 
Jan., 66-70). Hertew Harrer Streeves, “George McCall Theal’ (DR July, 
171-5). W.S. Warrace, “Sir William” [Mulock] (U. of T. Monthly Oct., 3-5), 
R. S. Wuire, “Parliament and personalities (DR April, 5-15). O. C. J. 
Wirnrow (ed.), “The amazing story of Red Ryan” (serial in WFP). 


B. Narrative and Descriptive Sketches, ¢ic. 

Janet M. See Ill. 

Cassar, W.H. Winnipeg to London via the Hudson Bay. London, S.P.C.K., 
48 pp. 

Crarx, Grecory. Which we did. Ill. by James Frise. Toronto, Reginald 
Saunders, 221 pp. $2.00. 

Cross, Austin F. Cross roads. Montreal, Southam Press, | Toronto, Ryerson), 
[xii], 301 pp. $2.00. Revd. SN Sept. 26. 

Epwarps, W. F. L. The story of Jumbo. St. Thomas, Sutherland Press, 
[Toronto, Longmans Green], 1935, 33 pp. 25c. 

Fo.ey, Artuur. Breezy adventure. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 1935, 213 pp. 
$2.00. 

Guus, James D. My Palestine pilgrimage. North Sydney, N.S., Herald 
Print, 72 pp. 

Lapp, Evta Carscatten. Adventuring with girls around the world. Toronto, 
United Church of Canada, 48 pp. 35c. 

Leacock, Sternen. Funny pieces: A book of random sketches. N.Y., Toronto, 
Dodd, Mead, viii, 292 pp. $2.00. Revd. NYT Nov. 29. 

Lees, lain C. Byways from Tyne to Tay. Stirling, Scotland, Eneas Mackay, 


286 pp. 52. 
McCiuno, Neri. Leaves from Lantern Lane. Toronto, Thomas Allen, [vil, 
199 pp. $1.00. 


McCowan, Dan. Animals of the Canadian Rockies. I\\. from photographs by 
the author. Frontispiece by Cart Ruworvs. Toronto, Macmillan, 1, 
302 pp. $3.00. Revd. NYT Dec. 27; Nar. Jan., 1937; TLS Jan. 30, 1937. 

McCuitocn, Jouw Romantic Gretna Hall. Sketches by Anne 
Wiswart. Gretna Hall, Scotland, D. R. Macintosh, n.d.,[21] pp. 1s. 

MacLean, Rosinson. John Hoy of Ethiopia. Toronto, Oxford, xviii, 264 pp. 
$2.50. Revd. NYT May 3; SN May 9. 
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Rosertow, Tuomas B. T7.B.R. newspaper pieces. (Reprinted from WFP.) 
Toronto, Macmillan, xvi, 142 pp. $1.00. Revd. CF Oct.; 99 autumn. 
Sinctain, Gornpon. Khyber caravan: Through Kashmir, Waziristan, A/ghan- 
istan, Baluchistan and northern India. Ill. with photographs. Toronto, 
S. B. Gundy, [N.Y., Farrar and Rinehart], 316 pp. $2.50. Revd. NYT 

May 3; SN July 4; TLS Oct. 24. 

Swow, Victoria Lanotow. Sparks from a kitchen fre. Toronto, Nelson, 1935, 
143 pp. $1.00. [Incorrectly listed in 1935.) 

Sraacuan, Jessiz. See Ill. 

Tweepsmuirx, Lord (Jouw Bucnan). Episodes of the Great War. Toronto, 
Nelson, 415 pp. $2.50. 

Vaittancourt, Emite. Broad side. Introd. by Witrarw Bovey. Montreal, 
G. Ducharme, 113 pp. $1.00. Addresses on French-Canadian loyalty. 
Wattace, Fraepericx Witttam. Under sail in the last of the clippers. Glasgow, 
Brown, Son and Ferguson, 52-8 Darnley St., [Boston, Charles E. Lauriat 

Co.}, xii, 251 pp. $4.50. Revd. NYT July 5; TLS May 2. 

Wa-Sua-Quon-Asin (Garey Owr). See IV A. 

Wessex, W.L. The thunderbird: “Tootooch” legends. Folk tales of the Indian 
tribes of the Pacific Northwest Coast Indians. Seattle, Wash., Ace Printing 
Co., xxiv, 37 pp. 75c. 

Witsams, M. B. Guardians of the wild. London, Toronto, Nelson, x, 147 pp. 
75¢. 

Wirnrow, Oswatpo C. J. The romance of the Canadian National Exhibition. 
Toronto, Reginald Saunders, 156 pp. $1.00. 


Evirn Bainsaipoe, “Cockle fishing” (Vag. March, 2, 5-6). H. Beav- 
cranp, “The werwolves: A legend of old Quebec” (Quebec, London, Jan., 197- 
200). Lavra Beatraice Berton, “Yukon's discovery day” (Family Herald 
Aug. 9). Witraip Bovey, “How the Corps became Canadian” (Mac. April 15, 
12.3, 66-8), “The tragedy "of Passchendaele” (Mac. March 15, 10-11, 53-7). 
Aupary Atexanpra Brown, “No sun, no moon” (SN May 2, 2—awarded 
Canadian Women's Press Club memorial prize); see other articles in SN and 
WFP. Bavuce, “Ten days in the U.S.S.R.” (McQ March, 31-9). 
Dowatp W. Bucnawan, “Painters’ Paris’ (992 summer, 142-5). Tuyaza 
Youre Buaxirr (articles in Albertan, Calgary; Calgary Daily Herald; Cr.; 
Lethbridge Daily Herald, Medicine Hat News). Lawaence J. Buares, 
“Canada's awakening north” (National Geographic Mag. June, 749-68). W.M. 
Cowacner, “Mr. Pickwick revisits Bath” (99 autumn, 250-5). Leo Cox, 
“River without end” (CG7 June, 83-95). Ricwarp Finnie, “Modern pioncer- 
ing in Canada’s western sub-Arctic” (CGY Sept., 241-55). A. Forrescus 
Dvovip, “Canada on Vimy Ridge” (Canada year book, 50-60). Puiu H. 
Gopse.t, “Devil's luck” [the story of the King murder case at Lesser Slave Lake] 
(Master Detective, N.Y., Feb.), “The Eskimo—the trader and the man in scarlet” 
[the story of the Janes’ disappearance in Baffin Land, the staff sergeant’s patrol 
into the Baffin Land region, the arrest of the Eskimo murderers, and the trial at 
Pond's Inlet} (True Detective Mysteries, = ve July); “Murder i in red and gold” 


Detective Nov.); authentic accounts of perso patrols of the Royal North 
West Mounted Police, personal accounts given to the writer by the participants; 
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authorized and checked by headquarters of the R.C.M.P. at Ottawa; copiously 
illustrated with authentic photographs. Dororny Harrier, “Autumn in 
England” (29 autumn, 268-71), “Village under the mountain” (29 winter, 
1936-7, 364-7). D. C. Harvey, “Nova Scotia,” “Prince Edward Island” 
(Landmark, Mag. of English-Speaking Union, Jan., 23-30; March, 161-8), 
Dovotas B. Hemmeon, “A winter day in Newfoundland” (DR Oct., 301-8), 
H. G. G. Hexxcors, “Manitoban Saturday” (99 spring, 10-7). A.M. Krew, 
“Beggars I have known” (CF June, 19-20). Srernen Leacock, “Reflections 
on the north” (Beaver Dec., 9-12). Netire L. McCiuno (weekly columa 
appearing in Tor. Telegram and other papers). . Howe Maarywn, “Loitering 
along Lake Ontario” (CG7 Aug., 209-20). Samvuer A. B. Mercer, “Facts and 
fallacies about Ethiopia” (CGF Jan., 17-27). Dow Muwnpay, “Exploring 
western icefields’” (CG7 Oct., 303-15). W. W. Murray, “The Vimy pilgrim. 
age” (CG7 Dec., 407-68). Frepericx Niven, “Splendour in the grass” (Year. 
book of arts ed. Brooxer, 249-53—reprinted from SN); see also essays in SN. 
M. Evoenie Perry (sketches in United Empire, London, Nov.; Westerns 
Recorder). FF. H. Pereas, “Mapping Canada” (CG7 Jan., 3-16). Tomas 
B. Roserton, “The snake in the grass” (Yearbook of arts ed. Brooxtr, 254-46— 
reprinted from 7.B8.R.). Leste Rosears, “Cold gold” (Collier's Mag., N.Y., 
Nov. 7). J. Dewey Sorer, “The Lake Harbour region, Baffin island” (Gee. 
graphical R July, 426-38). Rowatp (articles in Ambassader, 
Nashville, Tenn; C Boy; CM; Challenge, Cincinnati; Challenge, Toronto; Cr; 
Haversack, Nashville, Tenn.; Tribune Mag., Winnipeg; Young Canada, Toronto). 
Cuarctes A. Turrer, “Two centuries in Oka” (CG7 April, 213-20). Maar 
Weekes (essays in CM, Mac., SN, Winnipeg Tridbunc). Estecce Jeas 
Worroxk (articles in Great Thoughts, London; Montreal Gazette, etc.). E.C. 
Watont, “The wild cherry trees” (DR July, 209-11). 

See also: Acadia Athenaeum; Acta Victoriana; AS-P; Beaver; CGF (article 
by Ataw E. Cameron, Leo Cox, Bowwycastie Date, W. econ, 
H. C. Kwox, Lesiie, Macseru, A. Morrat, Wittam 
Paice, Katie Scorr, Artuur R. Starter, Stuart L. Tuompson, J. 
Turner); CH7; CM; CNR Mag. (articles by Crews Riworano, 
Gorpow Sincrain); C Red Cross Junior (articles by Cuvacn, 
Cray, Bropwew Davies); Ch.; Echoes; Illustrated C Forest and Outdoors; Ma. 
(articles by N. pe B. Lucan, efc.); McQ; NHM (articles by E 
Ecxer, ¢fc.); Ottawa Journal (articles by James G. Beary); SN (articles 
Gorpow Eowarv Dix, W. SHenwoop Fox, Mapce Macsers, 
A. M. Mowat, Peart Packaro, Many Aowes Pease, Katuteew Reomas 
Srraance); Scariet and Gold; School (articles by Mape.iwe H. Tor. Sie 
Weekly; Trinity Unio. R; Undergraduate; Vag.; Vox; WFP (articles by Cuantm 
Cray, Katuteew Repmaw Straance); Winnipeg Tribune (articles by ALexanom 
Lamsie, ¢fc.). 

C. Critical 
(See also II C and II D) 
Cotun, W. E. The white savannahs. See VII A. 
Meicuen, The Right Hon. Artuua, “The greatest Englishman of history 
[Shakespeare]. 4n address. With a foreword by Sir Roseart Fatconss 
Toronto, Oxford, 39 pp. 50c. 
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E. K. Brown, “Willa Cather and the west” (UT@ July, 544-66). Dowato 
W. Bucnawan, “Propaganda in your eye” (CF Oct., 18—on moving pictures). 
Maati~w Buaaect, “Literature and life: A booklovers’ corner” (weekly column 
in Ottawa J). A. F. B. Crank, “Purity and propaganda in art” (UT@ July, 
$67-82). Rov Dawiects, “The Christian drama of T. S. Eliot” (CF Aug., 20-1). 
H. N. Fave, “Frederick Delius” (CF Aug., 19-20). Exeanon Gopraey, 
“Rebecca West” (CF July, 22-3). J. T. Gray, “Let us plot” (Wag. March, 4, 
10). Gerorce C. Happow, “Philosophy and poetry” (McQ March, 12-9). 
Stawtey Haat, “A modern primitive’ (McQ Dec., 7-9—Henri Rousseau, 
painter). Emic Havetocx, “Nomina rerum” (CF March, 8-9—Pickwick 
papers). “Highlights from the inaugural addresses” |Book-fair Toronto, Nov. 
9.14] (ACB spring, 4-7—extracts from speeches of Lord Tweenosmuia, Petnam 
Eocar, Cuartes R. Sanperson, Sypwey B. Warsow). R. H. Hussaap, 
“The iron deer and the golden oak” (McQ Dec., 55-61—architecture in 19th 
century), H. G. Kerrie, “Pictures in the home” (99 autumn, 295-8). 
Warsow Kiaxconnwect, “The languages of Britain” (WFP Oct. 15). E. C. 
Kyre, “Ex-libris: For librarians,” “Ex-libris: Noah's ark” (99 spring, 81-4; 
autumn, 304-8). Vicror Lanoe, “Hans Carossa” (CF March, 22-3). C. F. 
Liorp, “American literature then and now” (CB June, 7-9), “Emerson as a 
stimulant” (CB July-Aug., 1-3). Eteanwor A. Lopos, “Interviewing the 
statues” (99 winter, 1936-7, 373-8). Rurear Lopos, “The anatomy of 
humour” (99 spring, 55-61). L. A. MacKay, “Somerset Maugham” (CF 
May, 23-4). Freo R. MacKe can, “Wanted: A new approach to music,” 
“The Philadelphia orchestra,” ‘‘An all-Sibelius programme” (99 spring, 74-8; 
summer, 192-6; autumn, 300-4). Margsnatt McLvunan, “G. K. Chesterton: 
A practical mystic’ (DR Jan., 455-64). J. A. E. Marxowrrz, “Housman: A 
dissection” (CF Oct., 19-21). Howse Maartyrw, “The pictures” (DR Oct., 
291-9). F. J. A. Monais, “Macbeth,” “The Merchant of Venice” (School 
Sept., 25-31; Dec., 301-4). Howarn Murray, “A new Pepys letter” (DR 
July, 212-5). Heway Nores, “The evolution of George Moore” (CF April, 
22.3). CC. R. Sanwperson, “What people are reading” (99 winter, 1936-7, 
414.8). Herew Haaren Sreeves, “George McCall Theal” (DR July, 171-5). 
A. “A. E. Housman” (929 winter, 1936-7, 383-90). Grace 
Tomxixson, “Comets for beggars” (NO Nov. 25, 1076-7, 1096-7—proletarian 
writing). Puiu J. Tuawer, “The English parish church” (C Churchman Jan. 
issues, pp. 5, 20, 41, 52), “Modern church architecture in England” (7 of Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada Feb., 21-7), “The library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, London, England” (7 of Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada Sept., 172-5), “Some recent library buildings in England” (Liérery 7, 
N.Y., Aug., 565-70). Lord Tweeposmura (Jouw Bucuan), “The clash of old 
and new in literature: First address of the Governor General as Honorary Presi- 
dent of The Canadian Authors’ Association” (C Author March, 4-7), “The 
making of readers: John Buchan’s advice to the Association of Canadian Book- 
men” (C Author March, 8-10), “The moderate man” (29 winter, 1936-7, 353- 
63—an address to the convocation of Queen's University, Nov. 7), “Sir Walter 
Scott” (List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings of the Royal Society 
Caneda, XLVII-LVIIIl—an address to the society), Watren, 
“French novelists of to-day, Notes for a background,” “Jules Romains,” 
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“Eugéne Dabit” (NF Sept., 18-9; Oct., 24-5; Nov., 24-5). Francis 
Wuirenovse, “Rudyard Kipling’s other art’ (7 of C Bankers’ Assoc. Jan., 211. 
3—reprinted in Kipling 7 Sept.). 

See also: ACB (articles by W. A. Deacon, E. J. Pratt); Acta Victorians 
(articles by Sattee Creionrton, efc.); CCom. (articles by E. J. Paar, efc.); CP 
(articles by Jouw Fairrax, Louis A. MacKay, G. C. McInnis, efc.; reviews); 
NF; NO (articles by Satter Creionton, efc.); SN (articles by B. K. 
Lady (Marjory) Wituison, efc.; reviews; spring, autumn, Christmas literary 
supplements ed. F. Sutton); WFP (articles by Cray, 


D. Writings on Religion 

Brapiey, Francis H. The mystical body of Christ. Ottawa, The author, 
University of Ottawa, 36 pp. 10c. 

Byeaty, A. E. Ome hundred years at Nassagaweya Presbyterian Church, 18%. 
1936. Pub. for the Historical Committee, 24 pp. 

Cieaver, Sotomon. And Christmas came to the desert. Toronto, Mundy. 
Goodfellow Printing Co., 29 pp. 25c. 

Connor, See C. W. 

Czax6, Amprosivus. Easter eve: Reflections on the possibility of living 4 human 
life that possesses value. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, xi, 73 pp. $1.50. 

Geixiz, A. Cunnincnam. A colonial sketch: Dr. John Bayne of Galt. (Re 
printed from the British and Forcign Evangelical R, July, 1875), 1935, 
16 pp. 

Gorpon, Cuartes Wittiam (Raten Connor, pseud.). He dwelt among ui. 
N.Y., Fleming H. Revell, 174 pp. $1.50. 

Heewney, Bertat. Jesus and the Holy Spirit. Foreword by Jas W. Crane 
[Winnipeg], Russell Lang and Co., 56 pp. 

MacEacnern, M. A. Catholic social movements of Belgium and Holland. 
Antigonish, N.S., (St. Francis Xavier University], 15 pp. 

Morice, A. G. The Catholic church in the Canadian northwest. See Vil A. 

Panin, Ivan. (A number of tracts on religious themes. Can be obtained from 
the author at Aldershot, Ont.) 

Pounper, Roy M. Artist, thinker and saint. Toronto, Ryerson, xii, 225 pp. 
$2.00. Revd. NO April 8; 99 autumn. 

Rew, W. S. The church of Scotland in Lower Canada. See VII A. 

Ritcnie, Mary H. Friends around the world. Pub. by Woman's Missionary 
Society of the United Church of Canada. Toronto, Ryerson, 64 pp. 75¢. 

Scorr, R. B. Y. and Viastos, Grecory (eds.). Towards the Christian revolution. 
Chicago, N.Y., Willett, Clark and Co., [Toronto, Thomas Allen], x, 254 pp 
$2.25. Contains chapters by each of the editors, Jouw Line, Evosm 
Forsey, J. Kino Gorpon, J. W. A. Nicnotson, Epis Farrsaian, “Pro 
pheticus,” Erxrc Havetocx. Revd. CF April, 1937; NF May, 1937; 9g 
spring, 1937. 

Seton, Exwest Tuompson (comp). The gospel of the red man: An Indian bible. 
N.Y., Toronto, Doubleday, Doran, xiv, 117 pp. $1.25. Revd. NYT 
July 12. 

Suaw, J. M. The belief in the Holy Spirit. Stirling, Stirling Tract Enterprise, 
Drummond Tract Depot; London, Marshall, Morgan and Scott, n.d.,16 pp.34 
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Suant, J. D. The secret of a happy faith. Galt, Knox's Church. Toronto, 
Presbyterian Publications, 27 pp. 10c. each. 

United Church of Canada, year book 1936, including annual reports of boards 
and committees, statistics of the church, January /st to December 31st, 1935, 
list of pastoral charges and their ministers at June 30th, 1936. Toronto, 
United Church of Canada, x, 633 pp. 

Wattace, Ancnen. J believe im people. N.Y., Round Table Press, (Toronto, 
Ryerson), xiii, 210 pp. $2.00. 

Year book and clergy list of the Church of England in Canada, 1936. Toronto, 
Synod of the Church in Canada, 223 pp. 75c. 


R. W. Aamstronc, “Reading as a means of grace” (New Century, Eng., 
Dec.). F. H. Brapiey, “The first hundred years of the Society of Jesus” 
(C Catholic Hist. Assoc. report, /934-1935,12-21). Gernratpo B. Craaco, “Toward 
the understanding of St. Francis” (NO June 10, 544-5, 551-2). Rabbi Mavaice 
N. Ersenpaatu (weekly column in C Jewish R). J. C. Fewrow, “The 
mystery of prayer” (Le Séminaire 21 nov., 57-62). Geroroe P. Jouwson, “The 
priest and the seminary” (Le Séminaire 25 mars, 52-7). Huon Tuomsow Kean, 
“The things that cannot be shaken” (U. of T. Monthly Dec., 89-92). J. Line, 
“Conditions of religious renewal” (Christian Century June 3). Lows A. 
“The teaching of non-Catholic theology” (Académie canadienne Saint. 
Thomas d° Aquin, cinquiéme session, 107-32). Setrow (Sister Maura) 
(articles in Commonweal). J. M. Suaw (articles in British Weekly June 25; 
Expository Times Dec.; Religion in Life winter). C. E. Sttcox, “Relation of 
church and state in Canada” (Church and state in contemporary America by 
"Wu. Avams Brown, N.Y., Scribners, 320-30); “The will of God for youth in 
the building of creative international relations: An expose of the New World 
point of view” (World's Youth, Geneva, Switzerland, Oct.); “Economic and 
spiritual aspects of church union” (Christendom, Chicago, winter); see also 
uticles and reviews setting forth a liberal religious attitude towards contemporary 
wcial problems in NO and Social Welfare. A. Lioyvp Smirn, “Victoria and a 
century of theological and religious life’ (Om the old Ontario strand, 123-50). 
Gazrcory Viastos, “The religious person in the world to-day” (Planning the 
future with youth, Association Press, N.Y.,7-25). W.G. Wattace, “Methodist 
Church” (Encyclopedia of Canada, 1V, ed. W. S. Wattace, 278-82). W. S. 
Wattace, “History, religious” (Encyclopedia of Canada, I11, ed. W. S. Wattace, 
16-91). Camerow C. Water (articles in London Free Press). Wittitam 
Woon, “The body, soul and spirit of the Ursuline home, Quebec” (4u musée du 
tieux monastire des Ursulines, Québec, 1639-1936, Québec, Action catholique, 
27.37). 

See also: C Baptist; C Churchman; C Jewish R; C Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart; C Student; Catholic Register; Maritime Baptist (articles by Many Kintey 
lscnanam, and others); Montreal Churchman; NO (articles by K. H. Covustanp, 
M. Gitmour, W. S. McCuttoven, Eowaro Witsow Wattace, and others); 
Northern Messenger; Western Baptist; Western Recorder. 

Lk. Writings on Education, School-Books, ¢i. 

Avir, Onvitt E. The training of special teachers or the relation of certain problems 
to the training of teachers in the United States, Ontario, France, Scotland, and 
Germany. Ottawa, National Printers, 196 pp. 
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Bewwer, C. L. and Pierce, Lorne. The Canada book of prose and verse. Book 
six. Toronto, Ryerson, Macmillan, xiv, 625 pp. $1.75. 

Bratz, Wa. E., Mitticuame, Dororny, and Frercner, Marcaret. Nursery 
education, theory and practice. N.Y., Morrow, 1935, xv, 365 pp. $3.50. 

Bonney, Georce Atexanper and Nippaiz, Joun Georce (eds.). Latin prose 
and poetry. Montreal, Ginn and Co., xiii, 275, 91 pp. $1.25. 

Bresiove, Davip and Dace, Ernest A. (eds.). First Latin lessons. Toronto, 
Copp Clark, 447 pp. $1.00. 

British Columbia Department of Education. A century of short stories. See 
VII B a, General. | 

Broapus, E. K. The story of English literature. See VII B a, English. 

Brown, E. K. (ed.). Representative cand Matthew Arnold. See Vil B a, 
English. 

Brown, H. W. Creative English. Toronto, Copp Clark, 1935, x,373 pp. 75e. 

Bucnanan, Donatp W. Educational and cultural films in Canada: A survey of 
the situation in regard to educational and cultural films in Canada together 
with recommendations for the establishment of a national clearing house for 
information on educational films. (Report by the National Film Society of 
Canada under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York.) 
Ottawa, 23 pp., 25c. Revd. CF Sept.; 99 autumn. 

Cameron, M.A. The financing of education in Ontario. See VII A. 

Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Annual suroey of education in Canada, 
1934. Ottawa, King’s Printer, Ixxx, 138 pp. 

Canada, 1936. See I1 A. Contains 
chapter on “Education and recreation.” 

Canadian National Federation of Home and School. Handbook. Ed. 2. 
Toronto, The Federation, [Mrs. J. S. Burgoyne, secretary, 184 Neville Park 
Bivd.}, 64 pp. 40c. 

R. W. A history of medieval civilization. See VII Bc. 

Croreav, J. T. Adult education in Prince Edward Island: A suroey. (The 
author, Prince of Wales College, P.E.I.], 9 pp. 

Denton, V.L. Canadian school atlas. Toronto, Dent, 36 pp. 65c. 

Lorpo, A. R. World geography for Canadian schools. Toronto, 
Dent, 544 pp. $1.25. 

DeWorre, L. A. The education we pay for. (Truro, N.S., The author, Pro 
vincial director of rural education], n.d., 116 pp. Free distribution in N.S. 
by the author. 

Duntop, Frorence S. Subsequent careers of non-academic boys. 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Ottawa, National Printers, 1935, 
95 pp. 

Eastman, S. M. West's story of world progress. See VII Bc. 

Evans, D. O. (ed.). Hernani ou l'honneur Castillan, by Victor Hugo. Se 
VII B a, Other Modern Languages. 

Farus, N. R. (ed.). 4 miscellany of tales and essays. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 
1935, viii, 174 pp. Essays, efc., by Sreruen Leacock, Rt. Hon. Aaruus 
Meicuen, E. W. Nicnors, Stncrair Ross. 

Far horizons. Toronto, Dent. Primer: Play out of doors by D. J. Dicxie, ill 
by Mary Ossoane, 126 pp. I: Happy holidays by D. J. Dickie, ill. by 
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Mary Ossorne, 159 pp. Il: Bears and things comp. by D. J. Dickie, ed. 
by Ciara Tywesn, ill. by Cuaistiwe Cursnoim, 252 pp. Ill: The 
wish comp. by D. J. Dicxiz, ed. by Ciara Tyrwesn, ill. by Jounw Innes, 
286 pp. IV: Enchanted paths comp. by D. J. Dickie, ed. by May Cameron, 
ill. by A. C. Lerowron, 317 pp. V: Ships of Araby comp. by D. J. Dicxis, 
ed. by Cuaistine Dype Woorrow, ill. by G. 330 pp. VI: 
Hearts high comp. by D. J. Dickie, ed. by Herew Pack, ill. by W. A. Winter, 
367 pp. 

Fiewrey, R. and *Weecn, W.N. World history: The growth of Western civiliza- 
tion. See VII Bec. 

Fiercuer, B. A. Education and colonial development. See VII Bc. 

Education and democracy. Ualifax, Imperial Pub. Co., 6 pp. 

Foro, H. E. and Hicxs, R. K. V. Bomhoure’s “Le trésor de Chéseauvieux.” 
Reduced to a vocabulary of 1200 words. London, Toronto, Dent, 1935, 
x, 130 pp. 50c. 

Hear, F. (trans.). The Odyssey of Homer: The ancient Greek tale of King 
Ulysses. Abridged for youth and those of limited leisure. Winnipeg, De 
Montfort Press, x, 135 pp. 75c. Revd. 99 spring, 1937. 

Hicks, R. K. and Foro, H. E. Alternative new French reader. Toronto, Dent, 
174 pp. 50c. 

Kino, H. B. School finance in British Columbia. Victoria, King's Printer, 
1935, x, 230 pp. 

Laworornp, Howarp Davip. Education and the social conflict. (Kappa Delta 
Pi Research Publications.) N.Y., Toronto, Macmillan, xxx, 210 pp. $1.75. 

Lonc, Jouw Atexanper. Conducting and reporting research in education. 
(Dept. of Educational Research, University of Toronto, bull. no. 6.) 
Toronto, U. of T. Press, vi, 77 pp. 50c. 

, Perer, al. The validation of test 
items. (Dept. of Educational Research, University of Toronto, bull. no. 
3.) Toronto, U. of T. Press, 1935, 126 pp. $1.00. 

MacDowatp, Jonw Attan. Introduction to French. Toronto, W. J. Gage, xii, 
529 pp. 

Mackinnon, C. The life of Principal Oliver. See V1 A. 

Marquis, T. G. Stories from Canadian history. Toronto, Copp Clark, [iv], 
157 pp. 

Moroan, A. E. and *Vines, W. Suerarp (eds.). Love's labour's lost, by William 
Shakespeare. See VII B a, English. 

Nutr, Evizasetn Strvaino. The world of appearance. Part Il: The repre- 
sentation of solidity and of surface appearances and of textures. Vicar Lane, 
Sheffield, Parker Bros., 1935, xii, 111 pp. $2.75. 

Ontario Public and Separate School Inspectors. The training of teachers-in- 
service. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, vii, 294 pp. $1.50. 

On the old Ontario strand: Victoria's hundred years. Addresses at the centenary 
of Victoria University and the Burwash Memorial Lectures of the centennial 
year. Toronto, Victoria University,(vi],176 pp. Revd. CHR March, 1937. 
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Outlines for parent education groups: Pre-school learning. By the staff of St. 
George’s School for Child Study, Parent educational division. (University 
of Toronto studies, Child development series, no. 5.) Toronto, U. of T. 
Press, 77 pp. 75c. 

Quance, Franx M. The Canadian speller. 2 vols., Toronto, W. J. Gage, 
134 pp.; 84 pp. 24c.; 20c. 

*Scnarino, J. Satwyn and Morais, Ricwarp B. assisted by Freperic H. 
Sowarv. Civilisation in Europe and the world. Part 1: Ancient and 
medicoal times. Part 11: Modern times in Europe and the world. Toronto, 
Copp Clark; Boston, Houghton Mifflin, x, 799, xliii pp. 

Smitru, Atexanper H. and Biracn, T. A. A higher English course for French. 
Canadian students: A practical guide to English composition. With «a 
foreword by Epovarp Monrretit. Montréal, Beauchemin, n.d., 286 pp. 

Smitn, C. Essrewnite. The construction and validation of a group test of 
intelligence using the Spearman technique. (Dept. of Educational Research, 
University of Toronto, bull. no. 5.) Toronto, U. of T. Press, 1935, 56 pp. 
50c. 

Somervitte, Henry. A course of social study, first year. Toronto, Extension 
Print, n.d., iv, 79 pp. 15c. 

*Stee., James H. (Can. ed. by Mustarp, Tuornton). The king's English. 
Senior I, I], III, IV, V. London, James Nisbet and Co. Toronto, Copp 
Clark, 128 pp. in each vol. ; 

Sreinnaver, H. (ed.). Die deutsche novelle. See VII B a, Other Modern 


Languages. 

Tuoms, C. J. (ed.). Shakespeare's Macbeth. (The pageant Shakespeare.) IIL 
by Frepa Jounston. Toronto, Copp Clark, xvi, 189 pp. 40c. 

University College Bulletin: The provincial arts college, the University of Toronte. 
[Toronto, U. of T. Press], 68 pp. 

West, Micwaet Puitir. Definition vocabulary. (Dept. of Educational Re- 
search, University of Toronto, bull. no. 4.) Toronto, U. of T. Press, 1935, 
105 pp. $1.00. 

Workers’ Educational Association. Annual report for the session 1935-36 de- 
livered at the seventh annual convention held in Galt, Ontario, August 29th, 
1936. 17 pp. (mimeo.). 


J. G. Atrnouse, “Professional ethics for teachers” (Educational R Oct., 5-8). 
“Antigonish” (JEd.NS Sept., 566-9—extension work of St. Francis Xavier 
University). R. V. Bawwow (articles on St. Francis Xavier University is 
Halifax Herald Jan. 1; Catholic directory of Nova Scotia; Antigonish Casket July 
23). Sir Epwarp Bearry, “University education and economics” (Educational 
Record April-May-June, 80-8). Wit R. Birp, “Co-op conquest” (Mac. Aug. 
1, 9, 32-4—co-operative movement in eastern Nova Scotia, initiated by St 
Francis Xavier University). Cuartes Boruwe tt, “First things in education” 
(CM Oct., 48-9—early history of Victoria University). H. Bort, “The learning 
process: The basis for educational programs” (Growth and development, pub. 
by Progressive Education Association, N.Y.). R. P. Bowes, “The spirit of 
Victoria” (On the old Ontario strand, 151-73). E. K. Brown, “On academic 
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freedom” (DR July, 216-27). Gerorce W. Brown, “The founding of Victoria 
College” (On the old Ontario strand, 67-95). Wattrer T. Brown, “Victoria 
and a century of education” (On the old Ontario strand, 97-122). *°*S. P. Caren, 
“Educational problems common to Canada and the United States” (Conference 
on Canadian-American affairs, 261-8—followed by discussion by Dr. Heway F. 
Mvwao, superintendent of education for Nova Scotia, Roseart Carceon, 
“The meaning of a liberal education” (SN Feb. 29,2). E. A. Coarserrt, “Adult 
education: Its aims” (NO Aug. 12, 750-1, 757-8), “Learning for leisure” (SN 
Dec. 19, 5). CC. A. Dawson, “Growing up at school” (J of Educational 
Sociology, N.Y. University, May). W. J. Dumwtop, “Adult education” (School 
June, 826-30), “Adult education in Canada” (Bull. of the World Assoc. for Adult 
Education May, 1-12), “The Canadian movement towards adult education” 
(7 of Adult Education, N.Y., June). R. O. Eant, “The universities at bay” 
(99 autumn, 289-94). “Education in Canada—Recent progress” (Education 
outlook spring, 25-6). Sir Roseat A. Fatconen, “Adult education—a Canadian 
point of view” (F of Adult Education Jan., 4), “Christianity and education” 
(broadcast Feb. 26; issued by National Council of Education), “Education as a 
North American problem” (Conference on Canadian-American affairs, 253-61), 
“Irish influence on higher education in Canada” (Trans. RSC, XX1X, May, 1935, 
131-43). Acneson Fottanssy, “School teaching in a rural district 
in New Brunswick in the '70’s” (Educational R Dec., 7-8). J. Kino Gorpow, 
“Great light over Nova Scotia” (World Wide May 30, 433-5, reprinted from 
Christian Century, Chicago—Extension Dept. of St. Francis Xavier University), 
“St. Francis of Antigonish” (CF May, 21-3—Extension Dept. of St. Francis 
Xavier University). Cimrrow L. Hatt, “Teaching literature as an art” 
(Educational Record Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 208-12). H. H. Hanwam, “The Cape 
Breton experiment: A bird's-eye view” (Adult Learning Dec., 4-11). W.E. C. 
“The university teaching of international affairs’ (C7JEPS Aug., 
431-9). D.C. Harvey, “Early academies in Nova Scotia, 1841-50" (FEd.NS 
April-May, 363-8), “Letters of our first superintendent” (FEd. NS Jan., 56-62— 
letters of Sir John William Dawson and his father, James Dawson of Pictou), 
“More letters of our first superintendent” (VEd.NS Sept., 549-65). Gwew 
Hewperson, “The modern student” (Vox March, 25-8). S. R. Laycock, 
“Mental hygiene in special education” (¥ of Exceptional Children Oct., 
2.9), “Some impressions of special education in England” (7 of Exceptional 
Children June). Streruen Leacock, “Academic freedom” (Mac. Feb. 1, 14-5, 
38-9). J. Lirrincort, “Dalhousie College in ‘the sixties’ (DR Oct., 
285-90). Lismer, “Children and art,” “The children’s art centre.” 
See lI D. J. W. Loca, “A history of the Halifax Grammar School, High 
School, and Academy from 1789 to 1894” (N.S. Hist. Soc. collections, XXIII, 
117-35). Muarec J. Lures, “New Brunswick's educational needs” (Adult 
Learning Dec., 12-5). Jouw A. MacDowato, “Adult education in Prince 
Edward Island * (Red and White, St. Dunstan's University, May, 132-7). M. A. 
MacEacnern, “The ‘St. F.X.’ movement” (Le Séminaire 21 Nov., 40-5). Ror 
MacEacuren, “Are university methods out of date?” (Mc@ March, 49-54). 
“McGill University” (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S. Wartace, IV, 184-6). 
M. C. MacLean and J. E. Rossiws, “Teachers’ Associations in Canada” 
(Educational yearbook of the International Institute, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, 83-104). “McMaster University” (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. 
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W. S. IV, 212-3). Moray St-J. Macrnait, “Mathematics in school” 
(29 winter, 1936-7, 391-5). Emma Ropertsow McRae, “Little gray alma 
mater” (Biuenose July, 11-3—education in N.S. country schoolhouse). “Mount 
Allison University” (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. W. S.Wattace,1V,350-1). W.C, 
Murray, “The theological colleges” (NO Oct. 28, 994-5). Hanaiet Parsons 
(two articles on intermediate schools in SN April), “Varsity or work?” 
(CHF Aug.), “What kind of schools for the ‘between ages’?”” (SN April 18, 2). 
Peter Quinn, “The decay of a university” (NF Dec., 22-4—a discussion of 
Fascism in Quebec, and of the University of Montreal). W. R. Rippeit, 
“According to Cocker” (School Nov., 221-3). J. E. Rossains, “Canadian 
education viewed in the light of social needs” (Year book of education, Evans 
Bros., in association with the London University Institute of Education, 601-17), 
Norman McL. Rocers, “Education as a training for citizenship” (Caneds 
Labour Gazette March, 234-5). W. O. Roruney, “Education in Bishop's 
University” (Educational Record July-Aug.-Sept., 149-54). J. L. Ruriepeos, 
“Victoria’s first hundred years” (NO June 17, 566-7, 581). W. N. Sace, “A 
short history of the Zeta Zeta Chapter” [University of British Columbia] 
(Diamond of Psi Upsilon Fraternity, Jan., 90-2). B. K. Sawowe.t, “Candid 
thoughts on education” (CH7 July, 40-1, 50). F. P. Smirn, “The first school. 
house in Upper Canada” (School June, 833-6). Carterton Sraniey, “The 
universities and the international outlook” (U7Q Jan., 251-62). J. L. Sywez, 
“Science and culture” April, 348-58). F.H. Unpexniit, “On professors 
and politics” (CF March, 1936). Le Gatrais Viseart, “The teacher's 
part in character building” (Educational Record Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 219-24), 
Fe.rx Water, “The universities and the depression” (NF April, 4-5). 
Weexes, “A college built on faith” (Mac. Feb. 15, 26, 28—Notre Dame College, 
Wilcox, Sask.). J. S. Witt, “Education in Ontario—prolegomena” (CF June, 
11-2). Joun A. G. Witson, “A short sketch of the early years in the life of 
St. John’s College” (Johnian Nov., 9-10). D. S. Woops, “Canadian educe 
tional facilities” (Kiwanis Mag. May), “Comparative education, Canada” (R of 
Educational Research, Monograph of American Educational Research Association 
of the National Educational Association). 

See also: Adult Learning; Argosy Weekly (May 2, historical sketch of 
Mount Allison Univ.); B.C. Teacher; Bull. of the N.S. Teachers’ Union; C School 7; 
C Student; Children’s Mag.; Educational Record; Educational R; Extension Bull; 
JEd. NS; School; School Progress; Western School J; Western Teacher. 


Reports: [Copy,Hon.and Rev.H.J.)], University of Toronto, President's report 
Jor the year ending 30th June, 1936. Toronto,(U.of T. Press], 162 pp. See also 
reports from University of Alberta, University of British Columbia, Dalhousie 
University, McGill University, McMaster University, University of Manitoba, 
Queen’s University, University of Western Ontario; annual reports of Dominion 
and provincial departments of education; mimeographed reports, etc. of Fifteenth 
Conference, Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Saskatoon, Aug. 4-7, especially 
“An interim report on educational opportunity in Canada” prepared by J. W. 
Nosewoartny, obtainable from C. N. Crutchfield, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


F. Comment on Current Affairs 
Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada, /936: The official handbook f 
present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 196 pp. 25¢. 
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Canada, Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1935. Record of proceedings, Ottawa, 
December 9-13, 1935. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 74 pp. 

Canada, House of Commons Debates. Speeches and addresses of members of 
parliament on current Canadian questions. 

Canada, Secretary of State for External Affairs. Documents relating to the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 182 pp. 50c. 

— Report for the year ended December 
3/, 1935. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 27 pp. 

Canada: The empire and the league. Lectures given at the Canadian Institute on 
Economics and Politics, July 31st to August 14th, 1936. Toronto, published 
for the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, 40 College St., by 
Nelson, viii, 172 pp. $1.50. CF Jan., 1937; CHR March, 1937; NF March, 
1937; 29 spring, 1937. 

Canadian Club. Addresses delivered before the Canadian Club of Toronto. Vol. 
XXXIII. Season of 1935-36. Toronto, Warwick Bros. and Rutter, xiv, 
439 pp. Contains the following addresses by Canadians: Hon. Ww. 
Apeanart, “Social credit; E. W. Beatry, “The farmer and his wheat: 
Basis of our national life;” P. E. Conserr, “Canada and the European 
situation;” Hon. J. L. Itstey, “The common good;” Jouw B. Laipiaw, 
“What Toronto can do to relieve its depression; Hon. Cuantes McCaza, 
“The march of the mining industry;"” Norman A. M. MacKenzis, “Japan 
and the Far East;"” W. A. Macxiwrosn, “Italy under Mussolini;” Rte. Hon. 
Argtuurn Metouen, “The greatest Englishman of history;” Aatuua E. 
Moroan, “Our inheritance;” 1. M. Rastwowrrcn, “A visit to the Eskimos;” 
Hon. N. W. Rowe t, “The League of Nations and the Ethiopian question;” 
Siomunp Samuet, “Imperial affairs;"’ Gaanam F. Towers, “Central banking 
in Canada;” R. G. Trorrer, “The basis of Canadian-American relations;” 
Lord Tweepsmuia, “On the art of living;” E. J. Youno, “A Western farmer 
looks at business.” 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Report on the work of, 1935-1936. 

Toronto, U. of T. Press, 27 pp. 

Canadian papers, Yosemite conference, 1936. Prepared for the sixth conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Yosemite, California, from 
August 15th to 29th, 1936. Nos. 1-15. Toronto, Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. Vol. 1 (pp. ii, 74, mimeo.) contains papers nos. 1-4; 
vol. II is paper no. 5 (pp. 291-304) by H. F. Anous, reprinted from Jnter- 
national Economic Relations; vol. 111 is paper no. 6 (pp. 17) by H. A. Innis 
and M. L. Jacosson, printed by Ryerson; vol. IV (pp. ii, 129, mimeo.) 
contains papers nos. 7-15. An index (pp. xxvii) is mimeographed separately. 

Canadian Welfare Council. Social work and the people's health. An expansion 
of an address given at the annual meeting of District 8, Registered Nurses’ 
Association of Ontario, at Ottawa, February 5, by Cuartorre Wuarrron. 
Ottawa, The Council, 28 pp. 


Social work at the League of Nations. Ottawa, The 
Council, 72 pp. 

— Toward national wellbeing. Ottawa, The Council, 
18 pp. Revd. CF March, 1937. 

Empire Club of Canada. Addresses delivered to the members during the year 1935- 
1936. Toronto, Printers Guild, viii, 439 pp. Contains the following 
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addresses by Canadians: Joun W. Beaton, “Impact of world forces in the 
Far W. A. Bisnor, “What aviation means to Canada;” CuHartes 
Camse tt, “The trail of '35;" Frorvp S. Cuatmers, “The next five years in 
Canada;” Attan Roy Darosr, “The country doctor in northern Ontario;” 
Jouw W. Daros, “Roads to the future;"”’ Mrs. Jouw F. Davipson, “Britain's 
new responsibilities; Georoe A. Drew, “Germany prepares for conquest;” 
Hon. G. Howarp Fearouson, “Some impressions of my stay in England;” 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. A. E. Gaeensuiecos, “Our present perplexities;” Jouw 
Imare, “Our national task;"" Hon. W. G. Martin, “To the top of the world 
with the Eastern Arctic Patrol;” S. A. B. Mercer, “Ethiopia and its 
problems; Atsert G. Partaivce, “Conditions in Great Britain and 
America; Georce C. Pipceosx, “Kipling, the poet of empire;” C. R. 
Sanperson, “Social credit; Lord Tweepsmuir, “The art of living;” 
Cuartotre Wuirtron, “Canada’s problems in relief and assistance.” 

Frame, S. J. The future of the Anglo-Saxon race. Toronto, [Commonwealth 
Publishers, 70 Grenville St.], 132 pp. $1.00. 

Haver, Matcoim J. Social credit explained: A text book for social credit as 
applied to the Province of Saskatchewan and the other provinces of Canada, 
Vol. I. Authorized by the Social Credit League of Saskatoon. Saskatoon, 
The author, 819 10th St., 59 pp. 25c. 

Industrial relations: Papers presented at a Conference on Industrial Relations 
sponsored by Queen's University, the Montreal Personnel Association and the 
Personnel Association of Toronto. Kingston, Jackson Press, 100 pp. 

Jacxman,W.T. The railway problem today. Montreal, Financial Times, 16 pp. 

Lancroro, H. D. Education and the social conflict. See VI E. 

Leacock, Sternen. The gathering financial crisis in Canada: A surocy of the 
present critical situation. Toronto, Macmillan, [vi], 24 pp. 50c. Revd. 
CF Dec. 

MacIwais, Grace and Woopswortn, Cuartes J. Jungle tales retold: A suroey 
of capitalist monopoly in Canada. Ottawa, Labour Pub. Co., n.d., 58 pp. 
15Sc. 

*McLaren, W. W., “Corey, A. B., Trotter, R. G. (eds.). Conference on 
Canadian-American affairs. See VII A. 

Meicuen, Artuur. IJsolationist neutrality: Address before the Canadian Society 
of New York on February 8, 1936. Printed in the Congressional Record, 
March 24, 1936. Washington, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 8 pp. 

Moore, Witttam H. Pudlic life, July and Sept., 1936. Pickering, Ont., The 
author, 64 pp.; 64 pp. 25c. each. First two studies in series dealing with 
economic and social conditions in Canada. Revd. C7EPS Nov. 

Murray, A. S. Die Sozialen Probleme Kanadas und Mittel umd Wege fur Thre 
Lésung. Breslau, Buchdruckerei Sperling. 

The myth of economic dominance: The Nazis lie once again. (Canadian Jewish 
Congress, Feb.) Montreal, 2040 Bleury St., Room 15, 8 pp. 

*Povuperoux, Georces. War is not inevitable! Toronto, Canadian League 
against War and Fascism, 73 Adelaide St. W., 17 pp. 10c. 

Report of the Canadian delegates to the sixteenth assembly of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, 9th September-11th October, 1935. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 42 pp. 
10c. 
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Scott, R. B. Y. and Viastos, G. (eds.). Towards the Christian revolution. 
See VI D. 

Spain's democracy talks to Canada: Representatives of the democratic government 
of Spain interviewed by A. A. MacLeod, Harry F. Ward; and other facts about 
the Spanish situation. Toronto, Canadian League against War and Fascism, 
73 Adelaide St. W., 16 pp. Sc. Revd. NF Dec. 

Treranier, Lion. Lotteries: Why they must be legalized for us. Montreal, 
Le Devoir, 70 pp. 

Vineserc, Puiie F. The French france and the gold standard, 1926-1936. 
Preface by Strernen Leacock. (Guy Drummond Publications, McGill 
University.) Montreal, Witness Press, 97 pp. 55c. 

What do you know about Ethiopia? Issued by a committee representative of the 
Italian community of Toronto. Toronto, Italian Pub. Co., 12 Elm St., 
1935, 60 pp. 25c. 


R. W. Armstaona, “Social planning and personal freedom” (New Century, 
Eng., Dec.). Marius Barseau, “Changing Quebec” April, 318-33). 
“Canada and the organization of the world community (Ten round table 
discussions)"" (Jnterdependence, 143 pp.). “Canada and the world crises” 
(JEd.NS Jan., 84-90—extracts from addresses by J. W. Daroe and Sir Rosear 
Fatconer). “Canadian opinion” (extracts from newspapers, regularly re- 
printed in World Wide). Berwarp Lanne Conen, “Is the Versailles Treaty 
responsible?” (UT@ April, 334-47). P. E. Corserrt, “Isolation for Canada?” 
(UT2 Oct., 120-31), “Sanctions—Abyssinia and after” (UT@2 July, 482-98). 
J. A. Corry, “The fusion of government and business” (C7EPS Aug., 301-16). 
J. W. Daroe, “Canada, the Empire and the League” (Foreign Affairs Jan., 
297.308), “Canada’s interest in the world crisis” (DR Jan., 477-84), “North 
America and the world crisis, an address delivered at the International Council 
of the Y.M.C.A., Niagara Falls, Oct., 1935" (Planning the future with youth, 
Association Press, N.Y.), Editorials on Canadian internal affairs, foreign policy, 
ec.,in WFP. A.G. Dortanp, “Through the windows of the world” (Quarterly 
R of Commerce winter, 78-85; spring, 111-7). Roseatr Enotanp, “The 
switch-back decade (1925-1935)” (DR April, 78-86). Sir Roseart Fatcower, 
“Can North America be safe in isolation?” (SN July 11, 2), “Can the League of 
Nations survive?” (issued by Toronto Branch, League of Nations Society; 
printed in Clubman, Nov.). E. A. Forsey (economic notes regularly in CF). 
W. E. C. Haraison, “Rebuilding Geneva” (99 autumn, 309-16). F. L. 
Hovonton, “The new naval treaty” (C Defence Quarterly July, 421-32). 
Nicwotas lonatierr (articles on foreign affairsin CCom.). H. A. Innis, “ ‘For 
the people’! (UT@ Jan., 278-87). B.S. Ketasreap, “The changing balance 
of political forces in the Pacific and the possibilities of peaceful adjustment: 
Some general problems involved” (C papers, 1V, 59-85). Sretta Ketasrean, 
“The League and Abyssinia” (DR Oct,, 324-36). Frep Lawpow, “The presi- 
dential election and its interest for Canadians” (Quarterly R of Commerce summer, 
161-6). Srepwen Leacock, “King Edward and Canada” (R of Reviews, N.Y., 
reprinted in World Wide March 21, 229-30), “Social and other credit in Alberta” 
(Fortnightly Nov., 525-35), “This international stuff” (Rotarian, Chicago, re- 
printed in World Wide July 11, 545-6). League of Nations Society in Canada, 
“Fourteenth Annual National Conference” (Interdependence, XIII (3-4), 145- 
300—addresses by Brooxe J. W. Daroz, Sir Roseat Fatconen, 
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A. R. M. Lower, the Hon. N. W. Rowe, efc.). A. R. M. Lowen, 
“In unknown Quebec” Oct., 89-102). Epcar MclIwwis, “Every nation 
for itself” (99 summer, 125-33), “What is left of the League?” (DR Oct., 337. 
43, reprinted in C Unionist Oct., 116-8). R.A. MacKay and R. L. Stawriz.o, 
“A new American neutrality” (DR July, 199-208). W. A. Macxiwrosu, 
“Retrospect and prospect in Europe” (29 spring, 85-94). Roseat McQveen, 
“Douglas credit theory” (C Bankers’ Assoc. J July, 430-9). L. C. Mansn, 
“Responsibility for unemployment compensation” (Proceedings of Joint Con. 
Serence on Industrial Relations, Industrial Relations, Kingston, Jackson Press), 
Denton Massey, “What's ahead for youth” (CA. July, 21,40-1). H. Micwect, 
“The crisis in silver” (C Bankers’ Assoc. J July, 393-403). G. R. Parxis, 
“The international problems arising out of China’s economic and social recon. 
struction” (C papers, 1V, 39-48). J. W. Picxersoit, “The quest for peace in 
the Pacific” (Pacific Affairs Sept., 443-8). A. E. Paince, “Spain—a ship of 
fools” (99 autumn, 280-7). Cuarisrorner C. Rosinson, “Peoples without 
space?” (UT@ Jan., 149-75). F. R. Scort, “The U.S.S.R. and the Far East” 
(C papers, 1V, 49-53). Currrronp Sirron, “Collective security or chaos” (Canada, 
the empire and the league, 122-9). Cranis Epwinw Sitcox. See VID. OD. A, 
Sxetton, “The United States recovery programme” (C papers, 1V, 54-8), 
F. H. Sowarp, “Canada and foreign affairs” (CHR Jan., 179-93). J. A 
Stevenson, “The other Dominions” (99 summer, 203-10). Rosear B, 
Stewart, “Anglo-Argentine trade agreements” (CVEPS Feb., 16-26). Ree 
ivsacp G. Trotter, “America’s ‘new neutrality’,” “The naval ratio on the 
Pacific’ (99 spring, 68-73; 95-6). R. C. Wartace, “Reflections after the 
Yosemite Conference” (99 winter, 1936-7, 418-21). 

See also: CCom. (articles by Witraip Heiouinoron, Peter Macpowweit, 
G. Campse.tt Mciwwes, N. A. M. MacKewnziz, Geornoe McLure, Gorpow 0, 
Roruwey, Wittiam Straance, M. Conway Turton, Evaw M. Wuippew, Exvros 
Witkinson); C Congress 7; CF (articles by Sam Cara, Roy Davis, M. Z. R. 
Frawnx, Martin B. Geiser, G. M. A. Gause, E. A. Havetockx, Epoas 
MclIwwis, F. R. Scott, L. S. Stavatanos, Franx H. Unvernitt); (articles 
by Meraitt Denison, Sipwey E. Lampert, Haraiet Parsons; current comment 
by B. K. Sawpwett); CHR; C Jewish R; CJEPS; CM (articles by E. Actano, 
G. Campsett McInnes, Wittsow Woopsipe); C Unionist; Country Guids 
DR (“Current magazines, an analysis; “Topics of the day,” by James §. 
Tuomson); Extension Bull.; Interdependence (also Monthly News Sheet, Diget 
of Press Opinion); Mac.; McQ (articles by Wittiam Lovoneep, Jouw L 
McVirtie, Georoe I. Nevreco, E. T. Satmon); Magazine Digest; NF (article 
by K. N. Cameron, Sysit N. Gorpon, Maroaretr Goutp, E. Cecit Serra, 
J. K. Tuomas); NHM (articles by Ropeaicx Struaat Kewnwepy, efc.); Quarterly 
R of Commerce; 99; SN (articles by Sir Roseart Fatconer, W. R. Givens, 
G. deT. Gtazesroox, Witraip Heicuinoton, Jeaw Hovurear, 
lowatierr, Nevson McFaatane, J. W. Jupirn Rosinsow, B. 
J. A. Stevenson, Fe.rx Watrer, Ciirrorn Witson, 
Woopsipe, M. Wrowneo); School (articles by Loawe J. Henay, Jous 
Lone, N. A. M. MacKenzie); Social Forum; WFP; World Wide. 


See also quarterly bibliographies in CHRand CVEPS. 
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VII. SCHOLARSHIP IN THE HUMANITIES 


A. Canadian Fields 


Banseav, Marius. The kingdom of Saguenay. Toronto, Macmillan, 167 pp. 
$2.75. Revd. CF Aug.; NYT Sept. 6; TLS Nov. 21. 

— Quebec, where ancient France lingers. Ul. by Manjonts 
Borpewx. Toronto, Macmillan, [x], 173 pp. $2.50. Revd. CF Oct.; 99 
autumn; TLS Nov. 14. 

Biooar, H. P. (ed.). The works of Samuel de Champlain in six vols., reprinted, 
translated and annotated by six Canadian scholars under the general editor- 
ship of H. P. Biocar. Vol. VI: /629-/632. Trans. by the late W. D. 
LeSvevea and H. H. Laworon, the French texts collated by J. Home 
Cameron, with a portfolio of plates and maps and an index to the six vols. 
Toronto, Champlain Society, xvi, 430, xii pp. Revd. 99 winter, 1936-7. 

Bucuawan, Dowatn W. James Wilson Morrice: A biography. Toronto, 
Ryerson, viii, 187 pp. $4.00. Revd. CF March, 1937; 29 spring, 1937; 
SN March 6, 1937. 

Burt, We. Peaxins. From Aumming-bird to eagle: An account of North / 
American birds which appear or have appeared in the County of Peel. (Perkins 
Bull historical series.) Toronto, Perkins Bull Foundation, George J. 
McLeod, 303 pp. de luxe ed. $10.00; library $5.00; paper-bound $3.00. 
Revd. SN March 13, 1937. 

From the Boyne to Brampton or John the Orangeman at 

home and abroad. (Perkins Bull historical series.) Toronto, Perkins Bull 

Foundation, George J. McLeod, 365 pp. de luxe ed. $10.00; library, $5.00; 

paper-bound $3.00. Extracts appearing in serial form in The Sentinel, 

Toronto, Ist instalment Nov. 15. Revd. SN Nov. 7. 

Selected portions of From Brock to Currie, pub. in book 

form in Nov., 1935, have since March, 1936 been running as a serial in 

Salute, Montreal, ed. by J. A. Hewpeasow, pub. by Lieut.-Col. J. K. 

Keefler, R.L. 


[Bunree, Lawrence J.) The Kootenay valley: A report on certain cases involoing 
reclamation and the development of water power in the valley of the Kootenay 
River, under the terms of article IV of the treaty of January 11,1909. Heard 
before the International Joint Commission. Ottawa and Washington, 1935, 
374 pp. 

Cameron, Maxwett A. The financing of education in Ontario. (Dept. of 
Educational Research, University of Toronto, bull. no. 7.) Toronto, 
U. of T. Press, 175 pp. $1.00. 

Campsect, Sara L. Brooke township history, 1883-1933. Alvinston, Brooke 
Women’s Institute, 171 pp. $1.50. 

Canadian Catholic Historical Association. Report, /934-1935. 73 pp. 

Canadian Historical Association. Report of the annual meeting held at Ottawa 
May 26-27, 1936, with historical papers. Toronto, U. of T. Press, 132 pp. 

Canadian Military Institute. Selected papers from the transactions of the Institute, 
1934-1935, together with reports for 1934-35 and lists of members. Toronto, 
Military Pub. Co., 19 Melinda St., 123 pp. 
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Cuanpier, C. M. The militia in Durham County, 1812-1936: An outline 
history of the Durham Regiment. Toronto, The author, 61 Howland Ave., 
19 pp. Supplements 11 pp. (partly mimeo.). 

Corum, W. E. The white savannahs. Toronto, Macmillan, [viii], 288 pp, 
$2.50. Revd. CF Sept.; DR Jan., 1937; NF Oct.; 29 autumn; SN July 25. 
Studies of Canadian poetry from Lampman to the present day. 

Coors, J. A. A graphical surcey of the Canadian textile industries. (McGill 
social research series, no. 4.) Montreal, McGill Univ., 248 pp. (plano. 
graphed). 

Coragicau, D. J. The history of the Twenticth Canadian Battalion (Central 
Ontario Regiment), Canadian Expeditionary Force in the Great War, 19/4. 
1918. Pub. for the trustees of the Twentieth Canadian Battalion (C.E.F.), 
Toronto, Stone and Cox, 1935, xviii, 268 pp. $3.00. Issued in 1936, 
Revd. CHR March, 1937. 

Cruixsuanx, E. A. and Huwnrer, A. F. (eds.). The correspondence of the 
Honourable Peter Russell with allied documents relating to his administration 
of the government of Upper Canada during the official term of Lieut. Govern 
J. G. Simcoe while on leave of absence. Vol. II]: 1798-1799. Toronto, 
Ontario Historical Society, xxx, 323 pp. Revd. CHR March, 1937. 

Dawson, C. A. Group settlement: Ethnic communities in western Canada. 
(Canadian frontiers of settlement, ed. W. A. Mackintosn and *W. L. G, 
Joexrc, VII.) Toronto, Macmillan, xx, 395 pp. $4.50. Revd. CF June; 
CHR March, 1937; CVEPS Nov.; DR July; 29 summer; TLS Sept. 12. 

Dun op, Beatrice Murray (comp.). Some motes on the history of the Dunlop 
family in Britain, Canada and the United States. Brantford, Ont., The 
author, 30 Richmond St., 1935, 102 pp. 

Eris, Marcaret (comp.). A calendar of official correspondence and legislative 
papers, Nova Scotia, 1802-15. (Public Archives of Nova Scotia, publications 
no. 3.) Comp. under the direction of D. C. Harvey. Halifax, 354 pp. 
$2.50. Revd. CHR March, 1937. 

Encianp, Ropert. The colonization of western Canada: A study of contem 
porary land settlement (1896-1934). London, P. S. King; Toronto, Me 
Clelland and Stewart, 341 pp. 15s. Revd. CF Aug.; CHR March, 193); 
C7JEPS Nov.; 29 summer. 

Fetnerstonnavon,R.C. The Royal Canadian Regiment, /883-1933. Montreal, 
Gazette Printing Co., [London, Ont., The Royal Canadian Regiment, 
Wolseley Barracks}, [xvi], 467 pp. 

Harvey, D.C. The colonization of Canada. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, ix, 154 pp. 
$1.25. Revd. CF June; CHR March, 1937; DR Oct.; 99 summer. 

Report, Board of Trustees of the Public Archives of Nova Scotis 
Sor the year ended 30th November, 1935. Printed by order of the legislature. 
Halifax, Provincial Secretary, King’s Printer, 39 pp. 

Inmis, H. A. See Lower, A. R. M. and 

Jenness, Diamonp. The Ojibwa Indians of Parry Island, their social and 
religious life. (Canada, Department of Mines, bull. no. 78, anthropological 
series, no. 17.) Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1935, vi, 115 pp. 25e. 

[Kenwey, James F.) Report of the Public Archives |of Canada) for the year 1935. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, xxxii, 172-398 pp. Revd. CHR March, 1937. 
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Kasutzweiser, Exwiw E. The Red River insurrection: Its causes and events. 
Gardenvale, P.Q., Garden City Press, xii, 166 pp. Revd. CF Feb., 1937. 

Lower, A. R. M. Settlement and the forest frontier in eastern Canada. \nmis, 
Harotp A. Settlement and the mining frontier. (Canadian frontiers of 
settlement, ed. W. A. Macxiwtosn and *W. L. G. Jozarjc, IX.) Toronto, 
Macmillan, xiv, 424 pp. $4.50. Revd. CHR March, 1937; CVJEPS Nov.; 
DR. Oct. 

MacGuurvaay, C. J. Timothy Hierlihy and his times: The story of the founder 
of Antigonish, N.S. (A paper read before the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society at the Province House, Halifax, Nov. 12, 1935.) Antigonish, N.S., 
Casket Print, 157 [xv] pp. 

MacKay, Dovotas. The honourable company: A history of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Maps by R. H. H. Macavtay. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 396 pp. $4.00. Revd. NYT Oct. 18; SN March 6, 1937; TLS 
Feb. 27, 1937. 

*"McLanew, Wattrer W., “Corey, B., and Trorrer, Reoiwato G. 
(eds.). Conference on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, June 17-22, 1935, under the joint auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the St. Lawrence University, 
Qucen's University. Pub. for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace by Ginn and Co., xi, 301 pp. Revd. CHR Sept.; 29 autumn. 

Manswatt, Heaseat, *Sournarn, Frank A., jr., and Taytor, Kexwern W. 
Canadian-American industry: A study in international inoestment. With an 
excursus on “The Canadian balance of payments,” by Faanwx A. Kwox. 
(The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics 
and History.) New Haven, Yale Univ. Press; Toronto, Ryerson, xv, 
360 pp. $3.00. Revd. CHR Dec.; CJEPS May; DR Jan., 1937; 29 
autumn; SN June 6; TLS Feb. 20, 1937. 

Moaice, A. G. The Catholic church in the Canadian northwest. Winnipeg, 
The author, 200 Austin St., 86 pp. Revd. CHR March, 1937. 


Mutts, Janet E. The Liverpool Packet. (Reprinted from DR July, 1934, 

193.202.) Liverpool, N.S., Advance Pub. Co. 25c. 100 copies printed. 
(comp.). Liverpool privateering 1756-1815. Ed., 
arranged and printed under the direction of Frep S. Morton. Worcester, 
Mass., Lawton-Cupit Co.], 68 pp. Private ed., 80 copies. $2.00. 


Mvuacmie, R. W. Agricultural progress on the prairie frontier. Assisted by 
Witttam Atiew and J. F. Boorn. (Canadian frontiers of settlement, ed. 
by W. A. Macxiwrosn and *W. L. G. Joero, V.) Toronto, Macmillan, 
xii, 344 pp. $4.50. Revd. CF May; CHR Sept.; C7JEPS May; 29 spring; 
TLS Sept. 12. 

Noves, Frepericx W. Séretcher-bearers . . . at the double! History of the Fifth 
Canadian Field Ambulance which served overseas during the Great War of 
/914.1918. Toronto, Hunter-Rose, [Toronto, Fifth Canadian Field Ambu- 
lance Assoc., James Henderson, sec., 307 Wychwood Ave.}, n.d., [viii], 
328 pp. Revd. CHR March, 1937. 

Pavzawt, H. Y. People: A story of the people of Nova Scotia. Truro, N.S., 
News Pub. Co., 1935, 369 pp. $2.00, 


Pine Orchard history, 1800-1936. |Newmarket, Ont.], Newmarket Era, 22 pp. 
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Recan, J. W. (Jouw Quinpoor, pseud.). First things in Acadia, “The birth. 
place of @ continent” (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
parts of Maine, Quebec, Newfoundland). Halifax, First Things Publishers, 
304 pp. Revd. SN Feb. 20, 1937. 

Rew, W. Stanrorp. The church of Scotland in Lower Canada: Its struggle for 
establishment. Toronto, Presbyterian Publications, 192 pp. Revd. CHR 
Dec.; NO Dec. 23. 

Rosinson, Percy J. Simcoe's Yonge Street 1793: An unpublished account ¢ 
the governor's first exploration of the route; a map of the original Indian trail, 
and other new matter relating to the first surcey and settlement. (Reprinted 
from Saint Andrew's College Review.) [5] pp. 

Rountret, G. Merevitu. The railway worker: A study of the employment and 
unemployment problems of the Canadian railways. Ed. by Leowaap C. 
Maasn. Introd. by J.C. Hemmeow. (McGill social research series, no. 5.) 
Pub. for McGill Univ. by Oxford Univ. Press, xx, 364 pp. $3.00. Revd 
CF Dec.; CVEPS Feb., 1937; 29 spring, 1937. 

Royal Society of Canada, Transactions. Sect. Il: English literature, history 
archacology, sociology, political economy and allied subjects. Third series, 


vol. XXIX, meeting of May, 1935, 242 pp. 
Vol. XXX, sect. Il, meeting of May, 


1936, 192 pp. 
[Swiper, C. H. J.) (ed.). Leaves from the war log of the Nancy, eighteen hundred 


and thirteen. Comments by C. H. J. Snider. Toronto, Rous and Mana, 
xliv pp. 

Sracey, C. P. Canada and the British army, 1846-1871: A study in the practia 
of responsible government. (imperial studies, no. 11.) Pub. for the Royal 
Empire Society by Longmans, Green, xiv, 287 pp. $3.50. Revd. CF Aug; 
CHR Sept.; CVEPS Nov.; DR Oct.; 99 winter, 1936-7; TLS May 2. 

Stantey, Georce F. G. The birth of western Canada: A history of the Rid 
rebellions. With maps and illustrations. London, N.Y., Toronto, Long 
mans, Green, xiv, 475 pp. $4.50. Revd. CHR Dec.; 29 winter, 1936-7; 
TLS Aug. 29. 

Templeton Junior High School. Vancouver, a shorty history by the archioial 
club. Vancouver, Vancouver Sun, 32 pp. Revd. CHR Sept. 

Tucker, Gitsert Norman. The Canadian commercial revolution, 1845-1851. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, x, 258 pp. $3.00. Revd. CHR Dec.; CVEPI 
Nov.; 29 winter, 1936-7. 

Wattace, W. Stewart (ed.). The encyclopedia of Canada. Vol. 111: Gaberm 
Lauriercilic. Toronto, University Associates of Canada, [Murray Printig 
Co.}, vi, 396 pp. Revd. CHR June; SN Aug. 1. Vol. 1V: Leuzon-Na 
Toronto. Toronto, University Associates of Canada, [Murray Printing Col 
[vi], 400 pp. 

Wesster, J. Cranence. An historical guide to New Brunswick. Rev. 
New Brunswick Government Bureau of Information and Tourist Travd 


114 pp. 

(ed.). The journal of Joshua Winslow recording & 
participation in the events of the year 1750 memorable in the history of New 
Scotia. Ed. with notes and introd. (Historical studies, no. 2, Publicats 
of the New Brunswick Museum, Saint John.) Sackville, N.B., Tri 
Press, 40 pp. 
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Wesstren, J. Cranence. The siege of Beauséjour im 1755: A journal of 
the attack on Beaustjour written by Jacau de Fiedmont, artillery officer and 
acting engineer at the fort. Trans. by Atice Wesster. (Historical studies, 
no. 1, Publications of the New Brunswick Museum, Saint John.) Sackville, 
N.B., Tribune Press, 42 pp. 


B. Other Fields 
(See also VI C and E.) 


(a) Language and Literature 


General 


British Columbia Department of Education. A century of short stories: Notes 
and bibliography. Victoria, 1935, 28 pp. 

M. A. Bucnawan, “Literary history” (Trans. RSC, XXX, May, 1936, 7-18). 
Eu:tro Gooaro, “First personal contact between American and Italian leaders of 
thought” (Romanic R Jan.-March, 1-8). 

English 

Baoapus, Eomunp Kemper. The story of English literature. Rev.ed. Toronto, 
Macmillan, xiv, 818 pp. $1.75. New chapter on “Contemporary English 
literature.” 

Brown, E. K. (ed.). Representative essays of Matthew Arnold. Toronto, 
Macmillan, xlii, 240 pp. $1.15. 

Kinxwoop, Kenwetn P. Unfamiliar Lafcadio Hearn. Tokyo, Hokuscido 
Press, xiv, 97 pp. 

Kstout, G. Witson. Principles of Shakespearian production with especial 
reference to the tragedies. London, Faber and Faber, 246 pp. 10s. 64. 
Revd. CF Dec.; NF Jan., 1937; SN Nov. 7; TLS May 2. 

Lawrence, Marcarer. The school of femininity: A book for and about women 
as they are interpreted through feminine writers of yesterday and to-day. 
Toronto, Nelson, xii, 382 pp. $3.50. English title: We write as women. 
Revd. CF May; NF June; NYT March 1; 29 summer; SN Feb. 29; TLS 
Feb. 27, 1937. 

Leacock, Steruen. The greatest pages of American Aumor: A study of the 
rise and development of humorous writings in America with selections from 
the most notable of the humorists. N.Y., Doubleday, Doran, viii, 293 pp. 
$2.75. Revd. 99 winter, 1936-7; SN May 16. 

Moroan, A. E. and *Viwes, W. (eds.). Love's /abour's lost, by 
William Shakespeare. London and Glasgow, Blackie, xxviii, 171 pp. 85ec. 

O’'Hacan, Tuomas. What Shakespeare is not. Toronto, Hunter-Rose, x, 115 pp. 
$2.00. 

Surrn, Grant (comp.). Rodert Burns, 1759-1796. Toronto, The author, 20 
Victoria St., 47 pp. Revd. SN Dec. 12. 

Stevenson, Liowet. The wild Irish girk The life of Sydney Owenson, Lady 
Morgan (1776-1859). London, Chapman and Hall, [vi], 330 pp. 15s. 

].G. Beany, “One hundred years of Mr. Pickwick” (DR July, 175-84). E. K. 
Baown, “Nineteenth century thought: Two views” (U7T@ Oct., 141-7). Jouw 
H. Cameron, “Munro's Latin version of Gray's Elegy” (School Oct., 127-31). 
Leste F. Casson, “Notes on a Shakespearean first folio in Padua” (Modern 
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Language Notes Nov., 417-23). Gronce H. Crarxe, “Pippa passes: A study” 
Jan., 9-14). Heaseat Davis, “Jonathan Swift and the Four year: 
of the queen (Library, ser. 4, XV1, 344-6). Cuances W. Dunn, “Weaver of silk, 
spinner of tales: A study of Thomas Deloncy, novelist’ (McQ April, 49-55), 
G. Witsow Kwiont, “A note on Henry VIII" (Criterion Jan., 228-36); “The 
Othello music” (Shakespeare criticism /9/9-35, selected by *Annwe Brapsay, 
Oxford, 343-71); “The vision of Jupiter in ‘Cymbeline’”’ (TLS Nov. 21, 958). 
Tworceir Lansen, “The old wives’ tale’ by George Peele” (Trans. RSC, XXIX, 
May, 1935, 157-70). Tueormie J. Meex, “Bowsprit’ (Oxford Dictionary, 
“Words,” Jan.). Matcotm Mackenzie Ross, “The theatre and the social 
confusion” (U7@9 Jan., 197-215). W. J. Syxes, “The Paston letters” (DR 
July, 157-70). C. R. Tracy, “Browning's heresies” (Studies in Philology Oct., 
610-25). Earnie M. Watson, “Medical lore in Shakespeare” (Annals of Medical 
History, Vill, no. 3, 249-65). 


Other Modern Languages 

Anstensen, Ansten. The proverb in Ibsen: Proverbial sayings and citations a 
elements in his style. N.Y., Columbia Univ. Press, xi, 255 pp. $3.50. 

Becu, Ricnarp (ed.). Jceelandic lyrics: Originals and translations. Ill. Reyk. 
javik, Pérhallur Bjarnarson, 1930, 269 pp. First available in America in 
1936. Contains poems by Gutroamurn J. Siovarvs 
Jutivs JOnanwesson, Erwan PAit Jonsson, KaistyAn N. Jucius, 
HyOaceirsson Kvanan, Gestur PAcsson, Kaistinn SrerAnsson, Steruas 
G. Srernansson; and translations by Boo: Byarwason, Eat. G. 
Jounson. 

Crank, A. F. B. Translations of three plays in verse from the Russian of 
Alexander Pushkin, pub. in The works of Alexander Pushkin: Lyric, 
narrative poems, folk tales, plays, prose. Selected and ed. with introd. by 
*Avranm Yarmounsxy. N.Y., Random House, (Toronto, Macmillan, 
896 pp. $4.00. Revd. NYT Dec. 6. 

Evans, D. O. (ed.). Hernani ou honneur Castillan, by Victor Hugo. With 
introd., notes and vocabulary. Toronto, Nelson, 283 pp. $1.10. 

Kinxconwett, Watson (trans.). The death of King Buda: A Hungarian epic 
poem on the times of Attila, the scourge of God. Trans. from the Magyar of 
*JAwos Arawny, in collaboration with *Lutu Purwix Pavea.e. Foreword 
by *Géza Voinovicn. Cleveland, Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society, 
1335 Standard Bldg., xviii, 160 pp. $1.25. 

A golden treasury of Polish lyrics. Foreword 
by Roman Dysosxi. Winnipeg, Polish Press, 109 pp. 75c. Revd. 9% 
winter, 1936-7. 

Merepitn-Jowes, C. La chronique du Pseudo-Turpin. Paris, Dioz, 362 pp. 
50 frs. 

Sreinnaver, H. (ed.). Die deutsche Novelle, 1880-1933. (Gateway books) 
N.Y., W. W. Norton, xxvi, 295 pp. $1.25. 

E..B. Assorr, “Robineau, dit de Beaunoir, et les petits thédtres ds 
XVille siécle” (Reoue d'histoire litttraire de la France janv.-mars, 20-54; avril 
juin, 161-80). Louis Auten, “The birthplace of Gautier de Coincy” (Moderns 
Philology Feb., 239-42). H. Boescnenstein, “Irving Babbitts Humanismus” 
(Studien zur Amerikakunde, Weimar), “Nietzsche und die Schweiz” (National 
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Hefte, 111 (1), 29-37), “Zu Ludwig Thomas Andreas Vist” (Germanic R, XI (3), 

208-13). M. A. Bucnawan, “Bibliographical notes (Espronceda, Lope de 

Vega and culteranismo, buen gusto)” (Hispanic R,1V,no.iii). Louis Buaxe Durr, 

“The printer of the Jesuit ‘Relations’ (reprinted from The Colophon, n.s., I, 

no. 1, 33-41—Sebastien Cramoisy). Baakxer Fatarey, “Goethe's attitude to 

science” (Bull. of the John Rylands Library, XX, 297-311). W.L. Gaarr, 

“Nietzsche and Goethe: A comparative estimate’ (Open Court Oct., 193-210). 

Warsow Kiaxcowwett, “Deyaki Ukrainski Publikatsiyi"” [some Ukrainian 

publications} (C Farmer, Winnipeg, June 24), “Hungary's linguistic isolation” 

(Hungarian Quarterly, Budapest, spring), “Icelandic poetry to-day” (Life and 

Letters To-day, London, autumn), “Norse names in Scotland” (United Scottish 

Association Annual, Winnipeg, Oct., 15-6), “Poets of Transylvania” (Young 

Magyer-American April), “The Sekler Folk Ballad” (Young Magyar-American 

March), “Writers of South Hungary” (Young Magyer-American May), (exten- 

sive verse translations from Hungarian in Young Magyer-American June and 

Sept.). Cramme Lucas, “The muse of Hungary” (McQ Jan., 36-46). J. E. Suaw, 

“American bibliography for 1935: Italian” (Pudlications of the Modern Language 

Assoc. of America, L, supplement), “Bibliography of Italian studies in America” 

(ltalica March, June, Sept., Dec., 8-12, 43-46, 85-94, 112-6). H. Sreinmaven, 

“The intellectuals in the Third Reich” (UT@ July, 499-519). Fessox Warren, 

“Unanimism and the novels of Jules Romains” (Publications of the Modern 

Language Assoc. of America Sept., 863-71). 

Classics 

Avexanper, Witttam Harpy. Aurea mediocritas: An address delivered before 
the University of Alberta on the occasion of the two thousandth anniversary of © 
the birth of Horace. Edmonton, Univ. of Alberta, 1935, 17 pp. P 

Classical Association of the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. Proceedings 
of the 6th annual mecting held at Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., 
July 31st and August 13t 1936. 10 pp. Abstracts of papers. 

Merepirn. Panhellenism in Aristophanes. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, ix, 106 pp. (planographed). 

Stawtey,Caateton. Roots of the tree. Oxford Univ. Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, [vi], 107 pp. $1.50. Essays on: “An ancient economic cycle, 
750.432 B.C.;" “Greek science;” “Thucydides;” “Lucretius; “Cretan art, 
a chapter in European history.” Revd. DR Oct.; SN Jan. 23, 1937; TLS 
Oct. 10. 

Wermone, Jessiz Herew Louise. Seneca’s conception of the Stoic sage as shown 
in his prose works. Authorized by the Faculty Committee on University 
Publications and pub. by the Univ. of Alberta. Univ. of Alberta Printing 
Press, 66 pp. 

Wiittam Harpy Atexanpver, “In morbo consumat”™ (Classical R Sept., 
121-2), “Some debated passages in the text of Seneca’s De Clementia” (Classical 
Philology Oct., 348-53), “Thunder on the left” (@9 autumn, 272-9). H. 
Bexnerr, “A chapter for a book of Roman snobs” (School Nov., 217-21). 
Noaman W. DeWirr, “Erasmus as a bookman” (4CB autumn, 17-20), 
“Horace—his life and thought” (School Feb., 486-90), “Organization and pro- 
cedure in Epicurean groups” (Classical Philology July, 205-11), “Semantic notes 
to Latin swero ‘speak’ (Language July-Sept., 190-2). B. R. Ewoussn, 
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“Pindar and the problem of freedom” (U7TQ Oct., 103-19). Sir Rosgar 
“Erasmus as a humanist” (Business Machines, N.Y., Dec.—addrem 
in N.Y. on Nov. 18, at Erasmus Celebrations in Columbia University unde 
auspices of Netherlands-America Foundation), “St. Paul at the tomb of Virgil” 
(UT® Oct., 18-32). H. K. Grirrin, “Horace” (an abstract of paper pub. is 
DR, XV, 343-55, pub. in Proceedings of the Classical Assoc. of the Maritim 
Provinces and Newfoundland, 7-9). Rueert C. Lopoe, “Plato's secret” (Dk 
April, 36-40). Gitsexrt Norwoop, “The gift of prayers in ‘Hippolytus’” 
(Philological Quarterly Jan., 46-52). E. T. Owen, “Sophocles the dramatist” 
Jan., 228-50). Etviow Owen, “Caesar in American schools prior 
1860” (Classical F Jan., 212-22). Liowet Pearson, “Propaganda in the 
Archidamian War” (Classical Philology Jan., 33-52). H. G. Roserrsos, 
“Alxn and “TBpis in Aeschylus’ Suppliants” (Classical R July, 104-9), “Plate 
as a critic of Athens” (Classical Weekly March 30, 145-51). E. T. Satmos, 
“Roman colonisation from the Second Punic War to the Gracchi” (7 of Roma 
Studies, XXVI, 47-67). H. A. Tompson, “Pnyx and Thesmophorioa" 
(Hesperia, V, 151-200), “Stones of Athens” (School Jan., 396-401). H. L 
Tracy, “Latin is a science” (School June, 874-7), and L. E. Law, “The classia 


at bay: A discussion” (99 summer, 182-7). 


Oriental Languages, etc. 

Tueornite James Meek, Hebrew origins: The Haskell Lectures for 1933-34, the 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. N.Y. and London, Harpe, 
{[Toronto, Musson], xii, 220 pp. $2.00. Revd. DR Jan., 1937; NO Now 
25; 22 spring, 1937. 

MacLennan, “Oxyrhynchus” (DR Oct., 314-23). T. J. Mem 
“The Israelite conquest of Ephraim” (Bulletin of the American Schools of Orientd 
Research, no. 61, 17 §.), “The orientation of Babylonian maps” (Antiquity, I 
223 f.), contributor to Jewish Caravan, London, Barker; Junior Bible, N.Y, 
Macmillan. W. R. Taytor, “Ethiopian art and literature’’ (World Yout 
Boston, May). W.C. Wurre, “The ‘Christmas Tree’ of China;” “A bronze lag 
with a phoenix on a tortoise;” “How an artist saw China in the 3rd centuy 
B.C.” (Jilustrated London News Jan. 11, 60-1; April 4, 584; Oct. 24, 7225 


“Chinese Jews” (Asia Jan., 54-61), 


(b) Philosophy and General Science 
Ase.t, Watter [H]. Representation and form: A study of aesthetic valuesi 
representational art. Introd. by Axntuur Pore. N.Y., Scribner, xx, 172 
$3.00. Revd. CF Nov.; SN Aug. 22; Studio, London, Dec.; TLS Dec. f 
Biatz, Wittiam E., Attiw, Katuiteenw Drew, and Mitticnamr, 
A study of laughter in the nursery school child. (Univ. of Toronto stud 
Child development series, no. 7.) Toronto, U. of T. Press, 31 pp. 
and Grirrixn, J. D. M. An evaluation of the case histen 
of a group of pre-school children. (Univ. of Toronto studies, Child deve 
ment series, no. 6.) Toronto, U. of T. Press, 24 pp. 50c. 
and Mitticnamp, Dorotuy A. The development of 
in the infant. (Univ. of Toronto studies, Child development series, no. 


Toronto, U. of T. Press, 1935, 44 pp. 50c. 
and Riwotanp, Maser Crews. A study of tics in 
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school children. (Univ. of Toronto studies, Child development series, no. 3.) 
Toronto, U. of T. Press, 1935, 58 pp. 60c. 

Gusow, Ertexrwe Hewat. The spirit of medieval philosophy. (Gifford lectures, 
1931-2.) N.Y., Scribner; Toronto, Oxford, ix, 490 pp. $3.50. Revd. 
NYT Nov. 8; TLS May 30; UT@ Jan., 1937. 

MacLavaix, D. L. and Ewino, Jounw M. Social and educational psychology. 
Introd. by H. D. Sournam. Toronto, Copp Clark, xii, 321 pp. $1.75. 


Watrer H. Asett, “Form through representation’ (American Mag. of 
Art, Washington D.C., May, 303-10). Franwx Atten, “Learning and re- 
learning” (British F of Psychology, general sect., Jan., 217-32), and M. J. 
Onerzx1, “The scotoscopic effect in vision” (C 7 of Research April, 71-86). D. 
Biowey, “The problem of substance in Spinoza and Whitehead” (Philosophical R 
Nov., 574-92). Verwow J. Bourke, “The gnosticism of N. Berdyaev” 
(Thought Dec., 409-22). G. S. Brett, “Maimonides” (Trans. RSC, XXIX, 
May, 1935, 33-42). Tuomas A. Gouposr, “Further reflections on Peirce’s 
doctrine of the given” (7 of Philosophy May 21, 289-95). Rursat Lovos, 
“The self in modern thought” (UT@ July, 583-604). A. N. McLeop, “A 
problem in philosophy, a treatment of some of the difficulties raised by Zeno’s 
paradoxes of motion” (7 of Philosophy Nov. 19, 656-9). Sir Awonew Mac- 
puait, “Greek medicine” (99 spring, 25-37). Mary L. Noaruway, “The 
influence of age and social group on children’s remembering” (British 7 of 
Piychology, XXVIII, pt. 1). G. B. Puetan, “Beauty in nature and in art” 
(Proc. of the American Catholic Philosophical Assoc., X1, 175-9). J. Antuun 
Ryax, “Two essays on American critical realism” (Reowe de [ Université d' Ottawa, 
sect. spéciale, avril-juin, 102°-28*; oct.-déc., 262°-96"). Heasear L. 
“Machiavelli and Fascism” (UT@ Oct., 33-48). H. W. Watonrt, “Ethics and 
mental hygiene” (Jnternational J of Ethics Oct., 25-44), “Three kinds of agree- 
ment” (UT@ Oct., 66-88). 


(c) Social Sciences 


Corts, Ross Witttam. A history of medieval civilization in Europe. N.Y., 
London, Ginn and Co., ix, 800 pp. 

Cavixsuanx, E. A. The political adventures of John Henry: The record of an 
international imbroglio. Toronto, Macmillan, (x), 206 pp. $3.50. Revd. 
CF Oct.; 29 winter, 1936-7. 

Dewisow, Meraitt. Adoancing America: The drama of transportation and 
communication. Ill. N.Y., Toranto, Dodd, Mead, xii, 303 pp. $2.25. 
Revd. NYT Dec. 6; SN Jan. 30, 1937. 

Eastman, S. Mack. West's story of world progress. Can. ed. Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon, x, 879, 38 pp. 

Escuamaauit, Antoine Eugenical sterilization. Winnipeg, Canadian 
Publishers, 619 McDermot Ave., 150 pp. $1.25. 

Fiewiey, R. and *Weecn, W.N. World history: The growth of Western civiliza- 
tion. With coloured plates, maps, and illustrations. Toronto, Dent, xix, 
757 pp. $3.50. Revd. SN Aug. 8; TLS Feb. 1. 

Fistcwer, Basit A. Education and colonial development. London, Methuen, 
[Toronto, Saunders), viii, 151 pp. $1.50. Revd. TLS April 18. 

Kean, Brenton. Bermuda and the American Revolution: 1760-1783. 
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Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, xii, 142 pp. $2.00. Revd. TLS March 
13, 1937. 
Sremnserc, Atsext G. and Horxins, Josern W. Evolution and economics ff 
transportation. Toronto, Pitman, xiv, 392 pp. $1.25. . 
Tayior, Gairritn. Environment and nation: Geographical factors in the culture] 
and political history of Europe. Toronto, U. of T. Press, 571 pp. $4.00) 
Revd. CHR March, 1937. | 
Tomas, Lavraence C. ZIJnternational organization in European air transport, 
N.Y., Columbia Univ. Press; Oxford Univ. Press, xx, 219 pp. $3.08) 
Revd. TLS July 11. bs 
E. R. Avairz, “Laud and the Church of England” (Church History June 
121-40). V. W. Brapen, “The trend of economics” (DR July, 185-98), 
“ *Utopian’ individualism” (CF May, 9-11). W. Daros, “Public opinion 
as a factor in government” (Conference on Canadian-American affairs, 224-320,9 
Norman DeWirt, “Presidential address: Nationalistic histories and world 
history” (Trans. RSC, XXX, May, 1936, 3-6). Benyamin Hanover, “Towardey 
the sociology of sovereignty” (CVJEPS Aug., 424-30). H. A. Innis, “Discussion 
in the social sciences” (DR Jan., 401-13). D. A. MacGisson, * ‘Resnemies and” 
the social order” (CVEPS Feb., 68-73). W. Russert Maxwect, “Economigg 
theory and national purpose” (C7EPS May, 119-27). Wewncescras 
“St. Bernard’s conception on the papal mission’ (Nos Cahiers avril, 40-99% 
Taytor, “The geographical approach to European history” 
Historical Assoc. report, 78-89). 


VIII. HANDBOOKS AND COMPILATIONS 


Attaw R. Daror. Guide book for mothers, N.Y., Messner, 246 pp., $1. 
J. F. Devin, Badminton for all, London, Hutchinson, 128 pp., $1.50. Farepe 
A. Hatt and Natuaniet A. Benson, Improve your skiing: A comprehens 
handbook on the day-to-day development of practical ski technique, N.Y., Dod 
Toronto, George J. McLeod, 221 pp., $1.75. R. M. Haucrain, Getting the 
Jrom your income, Toronto, Montreal, Stone and Cox, viii, 64 pp., 75c. Wi 
Livinostone Macponatp (comp.), Glimpses of life: Poems and prose of inspi 
tion and education, Toronto, Ontario Pub. Co., 139 pp., $1.25. Peacy E. Nos 
Fencing tactics, with a chapter on evolution and history of fencing by Ancnisaigy 
H. Corse. (Sportsman's library), London, Philip Allan; N.Y., Seribner, 250 
$2.00. Marcaret Ruywas (comp.), Little golden beams, (Burlington, 
Gazette Printing Co.], 28 pp., $1.00. Kenwern Ross, Jnstant A BC's for 
676 inspirations applicable to all problems for successful solution, Vancouvergl 
The author, 646 Seymour St., 32 pp. Cuarces R. Sanverson, Social credit 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 27 pp., 25c. Atraep Hewar Seq 
marriage and birth-control: A guide-book to a satisfactory sex life in marri 
Toronto, Macmillan, 128 pp., $1.50. 


